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Art. IL—MINISTERIAL EDUCATION, 


Ir is a thought lying at the very core of Christian responsibil- 
ity, that it is not so much man’s effort which God uses as his 
instrument to bring men to himself, as man himself. Not 
human arguments and appeals, conflicts and struggles, treasure 
and tears, so much as human character; not the man’s tools 
or weapons, but the concrete being, himself reflecting God’s 
glory, gushing with divine sympathy, fervent with divine zeal ; 
man the “embassador of God,” intrusted with the responsi- 
bility of maintaining the divine honor, bringing his credentials 
in his look, his tones, his gestures; he it is that is to negotiate 
with rebellious men in the Great King’s behalf, and knit their 
hearts to his. 

It is not, then, the Christian minister’s sermons, or visits, or 
charities, not his logic or his eloquence, his plans or his sacri- 
fices; but it is the man that is the weapon in God’s hand. 
And this weapon should be tempered and sharpened by the 
highest human skill. Nowhere else does the world need so 
much the highest style of man. In no other busingss of life 
can the largest, most liberal culture be so thoroughly employed 
without crossing the legitimate boundaries of the profession. 
When the lawyer has finished his argument, his work is done; 
the scholar elaborates his speculations and throws them upon the 
world, and they live or die according as they have in them the 
vitality of truth; what is called political success is cheaply 
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obtained by narrow culture and shrewd catering to the pas- 
sions of men, and if the aspirant for these honors but performs 
his part well in public, the masses of men ask not, care not, 
where he is when not on the stage before them; but the Chris- 
tian minister is always in the harness—whether in official garb 
or in dressing robe and slippers, will or nill, he is always at 
work in his profession. For there it is the. man, and not the 
man’s hand, or tongue, or brain that works. The man behind 
the words and works, behind the play of the features or the 
flash of the eye, the man in the strength and symmetry of his 
character, in the depth of his convictions, the fervor of his 
sympathies, the gush of his emotions, the man everywhere, if 
he be a real Christian minister, is a steady battery ever pouring 
its fire upon human sin. For the orator to persuade, he 
must seem sincere while on the rostrum, or all his tones and 
tears are wasted ; but the artificial sincerity, the oratorical illu- 
sion of the hour will answer his purpose, for his ordeal ends 
when he steps down from the rostrum; but the preacher’s 
ordeal never ceases, and it is fiercest at the fireside and the 
bedside. To have a true Christian minister’s success, he must 
not seem to be standing before men to make a plea for an hour 
or for an emergency, but to unbar the gates of his inmost 
being, and let the sparks of truth fly from a heart where all 
men may see that that flame burns evermore. To achieve the 
highest success he should be an orator, with all the graces of 
speech and tone and gesture; but he must be far more than an 
orator, or he fails as a Christian minister. He may succeed 
as an orator, and win an orator’s fame, as has many a preacher 
Catholic and Protestant, but he must be content to receive an 
orator’s reward ; he will never hear his master say “well done.” 
He should be a scholar, skilled to defend his theses with all the 
weapons of logic, keen to detect analogies and confirmations 
of religious truth in all the manifold fields of human research, 
able to pllow through all the mental and material universe 
within our reach the subtle thread that fastens truth to truth 
and binds all to the Throne; all this he should be and must 
be to achieve the highest success, yet all this he may be and 
not feel one throb of the Christian minister’s triumph. The 
man is more than the scholar, more than the orator, more than 
the reasoner; and it is the thoroughly trained, harmoniously 
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developed man, that is to do this work with the highest suc- 
cess, the work of representing Christ to men. 

Our fathers were compelled, by the vastness and richness 
of the waving fields, to send many an inexperienced laborer to 
thrust in his sickle, yet they earnestly inculcated diligent and 
thorough culture of all the powers, that the man might be 
steadily strengthened and hardened for his work. Where are 
there written more earnest and thorough admonitions to dili- 
gent and painstaking culture, spiritual and intellectual, than 
in John Wesley’s rules for his preachers? The Christian min- 
ister’s first duty is with himself. “Study,” says Paul to Timo- 
thy, “to show thyself approved unto God, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed.” The duties physical and spirit- 
ual which the preacher owes to himself we here pass by to dis- 
cuss mainly the duties intellectual. 

The Christian minister’s whole duty is to persuade men to 
become Christians ; if he come short of this he fails, no matter 
what other splendid things he may do; if he achieve this he 
succeeds, no matter in what other things he fails. “Go ye, 
and disciple (ua6yrevoare) all nations ;” these are the words of 
the commission. To persuade others to be Christians, the first 
grand qualification is for the man to be a Christian himself; 
but it is desirable that the precious germ of spiritual life should 
be fructified in a generous soil, in order that it may live and 
flourish amid the withering blights and killing frosts which are 
sure to fall upon it in the Christian ministry. His duties in 
the public assembly and in the home, by the cradle, the altar, 
and the grave, are constantly bringing him where he lays his 
hand on the heart when it is most tender; he is freely invited 
to enter the very holy of holies of the human affections, while 
men of all other professions are bid to stand afar off; and 
again, the truths which, falling from heaven, are reflected from 
him among men, glorify him in their eyes, as the opaque mir- 
ror dazzles the eye while it reflects the sun, so that it comes 
to pass, that from the very nature of his professional duties, he 
is exposed to the temptations of vanity and self-sufficiency 
above all other men, while yet to yield to such temptations for 
a moment, whatever other success it may offer, is sure to destroy 
his success as a Christian minister. For the very idea of the 
office is forgetfulness of self in absorbing devotion to the mas- 
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ter; “we are embassadors of God,” and when the embassa- 
dor is detected in negotiating for himself, that moment his 
mission fails. Thus the preacher, who from the very nature of 
his office can succeed only by self-forgetfulness, is incessantly 
tempted to self-sufficiency, yea, and with success the tempta- 
tion increases. 

Now I do not mean to intimate that mental culture, even 
when broadest and most generous, is an effectual safeguard 
against this self-sufficiency, but only that the lack of it furnishes 
extraordinary facilities for the temptation. This is the very 
temptation by which an ill-poised, superficially cultivated mind 
is most easily overthrown. The Christian minister should be 
holy enough to see how unclean is the purest human heart 
before Him, if he would escape the meshes of spiritual vanity ; 
and to be clear from the temptations of self-sufticiency on the 
intellectual side, it is desirable to know enough to see what 
childish prattle is the highest human wisdom, to be strong 
enough to know that the highest human strength is a bruised 
reed. 

As we treat of the culture that is desirable, we point to the 
Ideal at which we should aim; and a correct Ideal held steadi- 
ly in view will secure a far higher practical realization than one 
that is low and imperfect. Our Church has hardly begun to 
realize its own Ideal; unable to get what we would, we have 
gratefully taken. what we could. “A little learning is a danger- 
ous thing,” says the poet; but it is certainly far less dangerous 
than no learning at all. 

We take it for granted that the preacher will study theology 
in all its departments, doctrines, and history, in whatever books 
he can find it. But what we are accustomed to call theologi- 
cal study, however thorough and systematic, is no adequate 
preparation for the Christian ministry. Active life, in any 
employment or profession, generally developes but one set of 
muscles, physical or intellectual. We look in vain through all 
the ranks of mere professional men for the harmoniously de- 
veloped character, the “ homo teres atque rotundus.” The real 
man exists only in fragments, scattered all abroad, and we 
must make the tour of a score of professions and employments 
to find the materials of which to form him. It would require 
the choice limbs and faculties of a hundred to furnish the 
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materials for the ideal man. Let the smith furnish an arm, the 
surgeon a hana, a blind man touch ; let the painter furnish an 
eye, the musician an ear, the farmer a digestive apparatus, and 
a charcoal dealer wind; let a knot of artists make up the taste; 
let a lawyer find shrewdness, a politician cunning, a judge dis- 
crimination, a general will, and so on; select the limb or 
faculty that each man’s work develops, and you may combine 
them all into the ideal man. 

Now as no human occupation taxes all the faculties equally, 
one-sided development is unavoidable to a greater or less de- 
gree ; but as in our profession, as we have seen, it is the whole 
man that does the work, this one-sided development militates 
especially against our usefulness, and any effort or device that 
can diminish or modify it makes us more efficient and promotes 
the salvation of men. Generally speaking, an officer of the 
Church militant is easily distinguishable by his uniform ; not 
that which the tailor furnishes, but that which is manufactured 
upon him by his daily duties, a uniform of look, language, 
tone, carriage, gesture. No other profession is so easily detected 
in a crowd as that of the clergyman. And this is because so 
many of the profession use but one set of muscles, 

Add to this that popular opinion allows the clergyman fewer 
recreations than any other man. Even in his amusements, the 
man cannot, if he will, slip out of the minister. Hence there 
is danger that the energies will be prematurely exhausted by 
the continuous tension of one set of muscles, and by chafing 
against the hard professional walls between which the man’s 
whole activity is circumscribed. The ministerial profession is 
to many a poor body the shirt of Nessus: it strips the flesh 
from the bones. Now in intellectual toils, not absolute repose 
but change is the true recreation. And to avoid this one-sided- 
ness, to secure this recreation, man must have a taste, a love for 
other fields of thought than those which lie between the strict 
professional limits. Let the minister of Christ cultivate this 
taste and he will live longer, work harder, retain physical and 
mental vigor to a later period in life, save more souls, glorify 
God more fully in body and spirit. 

But this general culture is to be sought not only to make 
the Christian minister a thoroughly developed man, not only 
to furnish him recreation, but to furnish him arguments, facts, 
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illustrations, suggestions, which are the very tools and mate- 
rials on which he may lay his hand in the ordinary routine of 
ministerial duty. There is no field of literature or science 
out of which a live and earnest mind will not dig facts, 
which it will forge into weapons for the warfare with sin. All 
the sciences of earth are stratified upon the granite of theology ; 
through whatever stratum of human thinking we dig we 
come down to theology at last, and this in turn is upheaved 
through all, so that on whatever stratum we stand, we look 
far up to those cloud-wreathed, sun-lit heights. Now the man 
who has dug down to this formation in a hundred different 
places has a hundred-fold the idea of its extent and massive- 
ness that the man has who has all his life been toiling in 
one dimly-lighted shaft. A man who has beheld these awful 
heights of religious truth from a hundred different points of 
view (natural faculties and spiritpal discernment being sup- 
posed equal) has a hundred different aspects of the glorious 
view to present, when the traveler who has seen them only 
from the worn highway has but one. There is no domain of 
human thought from which these granite summits are not visi- 
ble, none from which a new and refreshing view may not be 
gained. We see them from the most dusky coverts of long- 
forgotten lore, from the densest thickets of metaphysic thought, 
from all the groves and gardens and porticoes of philosophy, 
and from the loftiest summits of speculation and imagination 
we behold them still, far above, blending with the eternal 
heavens. 

Extraordinaries excepted, the foundation of this general eul- 
ture must be laid before life’s proper work begins; at least the 
taste for it must then be formed if formed at all. After enter- 
ing on the real work of the Christian ministry there is little 
time or vigor for voyaging away to discover new continents of 
fact or fancy; but if the man has discovered beforehand where 
they lie, he may spread his sail for them in any leisure hour; 


yea, he may gaze out toward them, and drink in relief even in 
moments of lassitude, as the tired artisan looks forth from his 
window at the distant hills and sunset clouds. We should sur- 
vey many realms of thought of which we never take possession. 
Though we may bring away only a single cluster and leave a 
whole Esheol vintage in the valley ungathered, we have at 
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least seen and tasted of the fatness of the land. We should 
glance down the great highways that run through all the 
realms of human thinking, and tread a few steps in them, if 
we can do no more, that we may know the way, if duty or 
desire ever lead us to travel there. A few steps only will give 
us a glance at the landscape, a smell of the fragrance, a taste 
of the fruit, and a consciousness of the eternally opening vista ; 
and if we learn no more, we shall at least be saved from pro- 
fessional narrowness, by learning that from where we stand at 
any moment, these highways radiate through infinity. 

When we have reached the dusty road of active manhood, 
especially if it be manhood in the Christian ministry, we have 
no leisure for the acquisition of the rudiments of languages 
and sciences ; we must then work with such tools as we have, 
though if we have made our tools, and the hand has become 
accustomed to them, it is easy to sharpen them in leisure hours. 
Of course this remark applies to average men; there are illus- 
trious gexceptions confirming the rule, which are familiar 
names through all our Church. Christian humility would of 
course suggest that the candidate for holy orders should not 
imagine himself exceedingly above average men. Where one 
man has succeeded in following at a great distance in the foot- 
steps of such giants as Bishop Hedding and Adam Clarke, a 
thousand have failed. No man has a right to imagine himself 
such a miracle of industry and endurance. As the average 
human mind is constituted there must be years of quiet undis- 
tracted study and thought to give opportunity to digest and 
assimilate this intellectual food. And, moreover, the general 
culture is more important to the preacher than the strictly 
theological ; the latter will certainly be obtained in active life, 
if the other is laid down as its foundation; but the general 
culture is ordinarily made sure of in early life or never ; and 
to provide for a man mere professional culture is like furnish- 
ing him with a weapon without a handle. 

Let us glance at the field. Three great realms of thought 
and investigation invite us, Nature, Men, and Books. These 
three departments of study overlap and intermingle somewhat ; 
for example, other men lend us their eyes, and feet, and hands, 
to use in our preliminary rambles into Nature, till we learn 
enough to leave our guides and go out alone. So the best 
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things in a man are often crystallized into his book; and still 
again, fresh contact with Nature alone can teach us what 
thousands of words mean. 

Many preachers think of the study of Nature only as con- 
nected with Natural Theology, technically so called. But 
natural theology is a system of human deductions and specu- 
lations, which are modified, revised, supplemented and annulled 
with the varying stages of human progress. We donot here 
vall attention to Nature’s bones, when picked and wired to- 
gether by the natural theologian, profitable though this dis- 
section and anatomy may be; but to nature herself, older, yet 
younger than all human theologies. The stars themselves, as 
you look steadily into their glowing eyes, flash to your soul 
lessons of wisdom too deep for any Butler or Chalmers to in- 
terpret, and coin into human speech—the squirrels will chatter 
to you from the tree-top, the sparrows will chirrup to you 
from the door-stone, truths which no Bridgewater treatise could 
ever build into the towers of Zion. 

Botanists, zoologists, artists, may point out to us the trodden 
paths where traveling is easy, but we must climb where there 
is no path, and swim where there is no bridge, to see nature's 
freshest bloom and hear her heartiest weleome. These guides 
must not be allowed to intrude themselves officiously upon us ; 
let them know their place and keep their distance. The cice- 
rone is very needful and welcome to us, but the time comes 
when his voice is distracting cackle in our ears. Nature is a 
coy damsel, and must be wooed alone. 

As already intimated, nature alone can give us the meaning 
of multitudes of common words, words that once leaped from 
her bosom, but have been long stifled in books. They must 
be carried back where they can catch the glow of her heart 
again, that they may leap from our lips alive. What diction- 
aries or encyclopedias can define the word “sea” to the man 
who has never been splashed by the seething spray, or dandled 
on that green heaving lap between heaven and earth? What 
does the word “ forest ” mean to the man who has never trod- 
den the leafy solitude, where the ear aches with the silence, 
and the moss-bearded monarchs look down compassionately on 
the insignificant intruder as he wanders bewildered in their 
endless halls? What does the word “mountain” mean to 
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him who never toiled up the slippery peak, while clouds in an 
avalanche submerged the world beneath, and left him clinging 
to an island in the midst of the heavens? These words pass 
current everywhere: bank-notes which all men use, but for 
which millions never draw the bullion, that is, they never pre- 
sent them to nature for redemption. But nature has piled in 
her vaults the golden bars which can redeem them all a million 
fold; no fears of bankruptcy there ; her name is ever good for 
any word in any language. It is worth a long hard, journey to 
take one of these drafts back to Nature and get the bullion for 
it, were it only to see what bottomless vaults of treasure there 
are where we pick up a few golden grains. 

How transient, how babyish do all men and books, all philos- 
ophies and literatures appear, when we are alone with the stars, 
the sea, or the mountains! When we would get the best con- 
ception of the eternal we dismiss men, shut the books, and 
stand alone in the presence of these awful forms. Not a wrinkle 
on their brows, not a hoary hair upon their heads, yet as we stand 
there we reflect, Ze was before all these, and He shall “fold 
them up as a vesture.” 

Nature too is a solaee when men and books fail us. When 
the brain is fevered, the nerves jangled, God’s providence a 
tangled labyrinth when the present seems to have swallowed 
up past and future, and the passing moment to be loaded down 
with the cares of a lifetime, we rush abroad among ‘spring 
songs and odors, or among autumn leaves and under Indian 
summer skies, and how we fly into Nature’s arms and are 
caught to her bosom! How the merry brook rebukes us, as 
we bend down and see our knotted brows mirrored in her 
laughing cheek; how the drowsy hum of the insects in the mid- 
summer air stills the wild throb of the heart ; how the tall 
pines, far aloft, seem to be whispering to each other of our 
folly ; and how humbly can the true Christian then fall from 
nature’s altar into the hands of his Nather! 

In this respect, we miss one great source of physical and 
spiritual vitality which our fathers in the itinerancy enjoyed 
when they gathered out the stones from what are now our rich 
and well-tilled fields. As they galloped around their long cir- 
cuits they were much with nature, the forests rang with their 
hosannas, and birds and brooks and echoing rocks sent back 
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the chorus of their songs. But nature now does not thus come 
to us—we must go to her.* 

When we go to nature herself, we are not to go to verify the 
theories of naturalist or artist or theologian. She is scared 
away by mallet and microscope and rigid cross-questioning. 
Not to find again what other men have found before, but to 
find nature herself, God’s eldest youngest child, let us go, and 
we shall find her cheek ever fresh, ‘wu breath ever sweet, her 
voice ever melodious with greetings. 

Men too are to be studied by the preacher. Myriads of skill- 
fully forged sermons never struck a human heart, because they 
were never aimed at one; they were shot not at men but at 
theological manikins. Total depravity, as we read of it in cer- 
tain creeds and catechisms, but never see, is an inky cloud that 
steamed up from yellow manuscripts and black letter tomes in 
the student’s cloister. The laugh of a babe scatters it all away. 

The physician, whatever he may have learned from his books, 
never prescribes for a patient till he has instituted a careful 
diagnosis ; his medicines vary with the symptoms. And, more- 
over, the physician is not content with making up a prescrip- 
tion, he takes care that the patient takes the medicine ; and if 
the stomach revolts, he changes or modifies accordingly ; he 
eondescends to sugar his pills if he must, and coax the remedy 
to the seat of the disease. But the moral physician often takes 
it for granted, without practical examination, that he knows 
the whole case; he assumes at once that the patient is afflicted 
with a multitude of spiritual diseases, some practitioners say 
with all possible maladies, and all chronic and congenital, and 
as he has settled it beforehand that the patient should and shall 
take the prescription, he mixes up pills, powders, and syrups 
indiscriminately and throws them at the poor patient’s head ! 
Diseases of the soul are as manifold in type and symptoms as 
those of the body, and we should not shrink from visiting the 
hospitals to study them out. We should mingle with wicked 
men as well as with the holy—I say not as much—for the 
preacher in the daily routine of pastoral duty generally works 
along through one stratum of human nature; he must break 
out from it above and below, if he would preach to men as 

* This description was written for New England. A few paragraphs are not en- 
tirely applicable elsewhere. 
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they are. He will light on apt texts and meaty skeletons in 
the cars, the shop, and the mass-meeting. He must not be 
so bookish in his tastes, so sensitive or exquisite, as to be driven 
away from this duty by the effluvia of depravity ; but must 
occasionally have something of the ina.fference of the surgeon 
among the odors of the dissecting room. Of course, in all 
this I presuppose the man to be a loyal Christian, loving God 
sincerely and hating sin with perfect hatred. 

Christ compared his first preachers to fishermen. “ Follow 
me, and I will make you fishers of men.” The very word im- 
plies caution, patience, tact, a degree of shrewdness, a careful 
study of men, and as it were, insinuating the truth into them 
unawares. Who hunts for sharks with angle-worms, or for 
trout and pickerel with harpoon and lance? Yet have you 
never seen these fishers of men hanging bare hooks into the 
water and doggedly insisting that professional dignity would 
not allow them to use any bait? Let us not be ashamed to 
study the tastes, habits, yes, the very whims and caprices of 
the fish that we would catch, always of course making sure 
that in the bait there is a genuine, well-forged gospel hook. 

“Knowing therefore the terrors of the Lord we persuade 
men.” Successful Christian preaching is simply the art of per- 
suading men to come to Christ. Some men are hooked in the 
reason, some in the affections, some in the imagination, some 
in the conscience ; some can be caught at the wedding, some at 
the funeral, some in the street and some at the home, some in 
their business, and some in their pleasures; we must know the 
fishing grounds well to know where to spread the nets. It is 
not man that we labor to save, but men, and if successful it 
will not be by appealing to man, which is an abstraction crys- 
talized from a thousand generalizations, but to men, as they 
breathe, laugh, and weep around us. 

Nothing is unministerial that will let us into the hiding- 
places of human nature. We must not be too fearful of soiling 
the professional uniform, or of cracking the buckram of pro- 
fessional dignity. We do not preach to maintain ministerial 
dignity, but to save souls. 

Here we are in great danger of falling behind our fathers, 
who, having little leisure for attention to books, compensated 
themselves by the study of men, and therefore, though they 
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sometimes shot a ragged shaft, it generally flew straight to the 
joint of the harness ; while to-day, many a silver bow delivers 
a graceful arrow into empty air. 

Paul shrunk not from adapting himself to men’s weaknesses 
and prejudices. “I become all things to all men, if by any 
means I may save some.” See with what exquisite tact and 
adaptation the discourses are arranged, which are skeletoned 
and outlined in the book of Acts. For example, it is instruct- 
ive to compare the discourse delivered in the midst of the 
mob, on the stairs of the tower of Antonia, with the discourse 
preached among the Epicureans and Stoics on Mars’ Hill. In 
both instances the most delicate tact and skillful management 
of topics and hearers were required to get any hearing at all. 
Both discourses were abruptly broken off by the impatience 
and passion of his audience, the one with cries of mockery 
and contempt, the other with cries of rage and revenge ; and 
this he doubtless expected, but how much truth did he succeed 
in ineuleating before the storm burst. The Athenians he 
addresses in the rounded periods of their native dialect, the 
most perfect vehicle of thought ever invented by man, far differ- 
ent from the tangled and involved sentences which abound in 
his epistles, which yet were equally adapted to the readers, in 
whom Greek and Aramean styles of thought and speech were 
mingled. On the other hand, the Jewish mob that swayed 
about the castle stairs could have understood Greek. aul 
had just addressed the Roman Lysias in Greek; but when 
he turned to his countrymen he addressed them in the nervous 
triliterals of their native tongue, every word of which was 
fragrant with the sacred incense, every epithet and accent was 
steeped in the hallowed associations of that temple worship, for 
which they,were then burning with such frantic zeal, and so 
every sentence as it fell down through the air peopled the 
sacred area with the awful forms of patriarchs and prophets 
frogn whose loins they gloried to have sprung; “and when they 
heard that he spake in the Hebrew tongue, they kept the more 
silence.” On the Areopagus he commences, “Athenians,” the 
customary address of the Greek orators, (dvdpe¢ ’AOnvazor ;) at 
Jerusalem, “ Brethren and Fathers.”* How cold would “ Men 

* "Avdpe¢ should not be translated in either case; cf. dvdpeg diyacrai, BovAevral, 
egopoic, etc., in Demos., etc., rendered simply “Judges,” ete. 
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of Israel” have sounded from the lips of a Jewish orator at 
the national home, and how inappropriate would the epithet 
“Fathers” have been in Paul’s lips when he stood before the 
bearded sages of the Porch andtheGarden! In both discourses 
the very first paragraph brings the main thought into view ; he 
is to rebuke idolatry at Athens, Hebrew narrowness and insu- 
lation at Jerusalem; yet the first paragraph of each conveys a 
delicate compliment, soothing and almost flattering, while still 
the Christian keeps complete mastery over the orator. Our 
translation of the Athenian discourse makes the exordium 
harsh and abrupt; “too superstitious” would never be flung 
at an audience in a Pauline exordium; the true rendering i 
“more devout,” (than other people,*) or “more careful in mat- 
ters of religion.” In the discourse at Jerusalem, the first thing 
that he does is to appear to commend their zeal, as he tells 
them that he had once felt the same fiery glow, “zealous to- 
ward God, as ye all are this day.” The storm raging around 
him reminds him of that sultry mid-day on the road to Da- 
mascus, when his heart had last thirsted for Christian blood. 
How naturally, .how gracefully he glides up to his theme, first 
presenting its fairest side, then slowly turning it around before 
them! In both instances he carefully avoids giving a rude 
shock to the prejudices of his hearers, though in the one case 
preaching to idolaters, and in the other to the murderers of 
his Master. He gently apologizes for the error of the Athen- 
ians, while yet he pointedly rebukes it: “the times of this 
ignorance God winked at.” Discoursing to the philosophers 
he begins at the origin of things, and so holds their attention 
as he advances steadily to the account of the grand distant con- 
summation, and Christ the Judge. Discoursing to the Jews who 
had been fed on Moses’s Law and David’s Psalms, he plunges 
at once into personal religious experience. Athens worshiped 
beauty and gloried in her artists, who had evoked with pen 
and pencil and chisel forms of immortal grace and loveliness ; 
and from the Areopagus Paul points to the statues about him, 
“the temples made with hands;” the Parthenon was _be- 
fore him, and the colossal Minerva lifted its spear above the 
Acropolis. He points to forms of beauty which are still the 
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* Cf. Winer, Gram. of N. T. De Wette says, “ gottesfiirchtig ; Stier and Theile 
“gar andachtig.”’ So Robinson, Conybeare, aud Howson. 
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pride of the whole earth, and quotes their own Poet’s line to 
fasten the truth in the understanding. Jerusalem, too, gloried 
in her temple, not for its architectural splendors, but for 
its holy memories and its awful shekinah; and it was in that 
very temple, “in a trance,” he assures them, that he had 
received his commission from the God of their fathers, as their 
own prophet, in the same sacred place, amid the crying sera- 
phim and the moving doorposts; had seen through the altar 
smoke “the Lord upon his throne,” and as the coal swung 
from the brazen altar, in the seraph’s hand, touched his lips, 
he cried, “ Here am I, send me.” 

We are not attempting anything like an analysis of these 
discourses, but one thing more may be noticed in illustration 
of the trait under consideration; with what tact and judg- 
ment the most offensive truth is reserved till the road for its 
advance is well laid and paved. God revealed in Christ, and 
the fact demonstrated by the resurrection, is the truth toward 
which he cautiously but steadily advances, from the first sen- 
tence, on the Areopagus ; but as soon as he reached it all the 
Greek prejudices burst forth in a storm of scorn; but the shot 
had told. Dionysius and Damaris, and others with them, were 
slain. The mission of the Gospel to the Gentiles was to be made 
known to the bigoted and fanatical Jews at Jerusalem; but 
he cautiously avoids allusion to it in two places where it would 
naturally come in, and where it does come in when he relates 
the same incidents under other circumstances, namely, in the 
description of the miraculous vision on the way to Damascus, 
and in the account of the visit of Ananias. But he says noth- 
ing whatever of this till he reaches the temple trance, the 
moving door-posts, and the crying seraphim. This is but a 
brief illustration of the example which this “chief of the 
apostles” everywhere sets us in the delicate handling of 
human nature. 

If we treat of the preacher’s use of books, where shall we 
begin, and where shall we end? No other profession is helped 
by an acquaintance with all kinds of books so much as that of 
the preacher. The physician can lay out certain sciences as 
of no value to him professionally ; so can the advocate ; but the 
theologian sees religious truths interwoven through them all, 
and the preacher (in distinction from the scientific theologian) 
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can glean illustrations and arguments, invaluable in’ reaching 
certain classes of mind, from any province of human thought. 
From the profoundest speculations of philosophy up through all 
the tiers of human thought and feeling, to the lightest productions 
of imagination, there is no layer of fact, fancy, or speculation 
into which he may not work with profit to them that hear him. 
How wondrously discursive was the reading of Jeremy Tay- 
lor and John Wesley! A man must read much for which he 
has no taste, some things that he hates and loathes, to find out 
what the people are thinking about, and to know on what paths 
to approach them. This is simply finding where the mark lies 
at which he would aim his arrow. And to do this safely, he 
must have a trained taste and judgment, as well as a godly 
heart. He must sometimes taste noxious blasphemies and 
deadly infidelities, just as a physician must sometimes experi- 
ment with poison to know what antidotes to administer. His 
intellectual as well as his spiritual constitution must be robust 
enough for this work, or some fatal malaria may spread de- 
struction among his flock. To read the arguments of an 
objector, merely as they are set down in a standard theological 
work, is unjust to objector, writer, and reader. March into the 
enemy’s own territory, take his blows in full force upon your 
buckler, and see if your armor is of the right temper. If it 
gives way, go back to the armory, get equipped anew, and 
march up again. He who thus does full justice to’both friend 
and foe will find that most valuable treatises on the evidences 
of Christianity have been written by our enemies. Ieathen 
and infidel literature is a magazine of weapons for the Chris- 
tian warrior; some of his most invulnerable armor has been 
cast in the very furnaces of Satanic depravity. 

Variety of books enlarges and enriches our vocabulary also, 
as well as our stock of ideas; it saves our language from pro- 
fessional cant and narrowness. Words are our weapons, and 
they should be skillfully selected from a wide range of reading 
and conversation. 

“ Some books are to be tasted,” says Bacon, and thus far we 
Rave alluded mainly to such. But when we come to seek books 
that are to be “chewed and digested,” obviously we want such 
as will go to make muscle, cartilage, and bone. We may sip at 
the little books, but we should live on great books. It ought 
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to be unnecessary to urge upon clergymen the duty of close 
and profound study of the greatest of all books, the book both 
divine and human, like our Lord and Master; yet how much 
more time is spent among commentaries and systematic the- 
ologies, through which the precious drops filter slowly, one by 
one, than at the gushing fountain head! While reading 
is so abundant, great books, worth “chewing and digesting,” 
are fortuately few, and by laying hold on these we get the con- 
centrated aliment, and so save ourselves from rummaging over 
the cart-loads of chaff, through which the same wheat kernels 
are scattered, in the inferior grades of grain. No man will 
drink at a brawling, shallow, muddy brook, when a few steps 
will take him up to the clear, deep, quiet spring. One dia- 
logue of Plato yields the golden grains which you find beaten 
out thin to gild whole libraries of natural theology. Bengel’s 
little Gnomon gives you the marrow of a shelf full of average 
commentaries. ead a page of such a book and you get up 
to walk the room; you feel the need of exercise to digest what 
you have swallowed. 

Time is a great expurgator, stern and inexorable, but just in 
the main. As a general rule, the books live that deserve to 
live. If we go into a library where Time has winnowed for 
one or two centuries, we are sure of finding aliment. The 
books that he leaves, after rummaging the shelves for a thou- 
sand years, are the quintessence of human thought and 
feeling. 

But great books are to be studied to yield real profit, and 
to study the mind must be trained. Only he who closes in 
with such books as these in close steady grapple, feels their 
strength. The passing glance cannot detect their glory; it is 
revealed only to the steady, deliberate gaze of patient thought. 
And patient, accurate, continuous thinking is the highest fruit 
of the culttire that we advocate. Lesides, to be fully appre- 
ciated, such books as these are to be read in the language in 
which they were written. No really great book was ever 
really translated. The aroma has exhaled when the precious 
juice has been decanted into another vessel. z 

And how much time has the preacher, when fairly launched 
upon professional life, to acquire languages, or form habits of 
patient, persevering thought? How much time do the most 
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industrious preachers find to keep up such habits when formed? 
The sermons are to be prepared for the next Sunday, the sick 
are to be ministered unto, clamoring souls are to be fed, the 
church is to be paid for, enlarged, or repaired, a parsonage is 
to be built, the finances are to be engineered, belligerent breth- 
ren are to be wept over and prayed over; when a true man is 
fairly in this work-he hears the cry for the bread of life all 
around him, every moment. We repeat again, these habits 
are to be formed, and as a general thing will be formed, if at 
all, before proper professional life commences. 

Finally, the preacher should have at command many facts 
and truths which he never uses, in order to give those which 
he does use the greatest efficiency. A broad and generous cul- 
ture, a gleaning in all thagfields of thought and feeling, not 
only enables a man to hold up his theme in a thousand cross- 
lights, which all tell on the hearer, though not explained to him; 
not only spreads before him manifold fields of illustration, and 
furnishes manifold points of contact with the human nature 
with which he deals; but it gives the hearer a vivid though 
indefinite idea of the richness of the theme, by suggesting that 
the speaker has sunk one shaft through beds of treasure, when 
there is abundant room for thousands more all around. The 
cirele of facts and truths, which the speaker chooses to set in 
array, presses far more strongly on the mind of the hearer if 
it is felt to be not the full circle which the speaker has at com- 
mand, but only asmall arc of a great circle whose center is 
remote within the man, or rather a small segment of the great 
sphere of truth, which he could, if he would, set rolling down 
upon the conscience and understanding of the listener. As 
we listen, or read, we love to feel that we are borne on by a 
stream of thought and feeling in full headway; it is unpleas- 
ant to feel that the reservoir is almost empty; and it is far 
more pleasant to be conscious that the stream comes from a 
fountain than from a reservoir. Hence the old rhetoricians 
warn us against exhausting the theme; it is proverbially disa- 
greeable to listen to one who “tells all he knows.” There 
should be masses behind, to constantly feed the columns that 
deploy in front, and there should be a reserved corps that never 
takes the field, except in desperate emergences. Troops which 
have never fought have won many a battle. How much 
Fovurtu Series, Vor. XVIL—3d 
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stronger is the impression when we feel that the man could 
have said as much more! Ordinary discourses often produce 
a profound impression from having this one characteristic ; 
many that are skillful and elaborate fail for lack of this. 
How artfully, how sublimely does Milton enhance the grandeur 
of Immanuel’s triumph, as 


“O’er shields, and helms, and helméd heads he rode, 
Of Thrones and mighty Seraphim prostrate,” 


when he adds as the final stroke, 


“Yet half his strength he put not forth, but checked 
His thunder in mid-volle y.” 


Let the reader or hearer see that there is a great body of fact, 
argument, and illustration lying behind, ready to march for- 
ward at a moment’s notice, and every blow struck has tenfold 
power, for each advancing fact, argument, or illustration is seen 
not to be a solitary straggling combatant, but the head of a 
column which presses up behind. This army of reserve lies 
back in the man; you feel that it is there as you listen, though 
he does not tell you so; yet now and then the heads of the 
columns come in sight, as a careless look or gesture seems just 
marshaling them for action. Before such a speaker you often 
surrender, not to the blow that is struck, but to the blow you 
see ready to fall. 

Now this is an impression which can never be counterfeited, 
at least in the presence of a hearer who possesses ordinary dis- 
cernment. We remember a good brother who, when he had 
turned upside down and wrong-side out every thought on which 
he could lay his hand, was accustomed to retreat into a pero- 
ration something like this: “ Volumes might be uttered on this 
interesting theme,” or “ Vast fields of thought open all 
around me;” but the ruse (if it were a ruse) never took even 
with the weakest ; everybody knew then that the pond was dry. 
The impression of reserved forces is produced unconsciously, 
if produced at all. There is a certain alacrity and vigor with 
which thoughts step forward, when detached from the 
mass of thought waiting in reserve, and when, besides, they 
advance under cover of great batteries of feeling and sympa- 
thy waiting also in reserve; and this no art can counterfeit. 
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These resources must be stored away in the man. Not the 
man’s tongue, but the man must be filled with the theme. 

We have been endeavoring to sketch an Ideal at which 
every young man should aim who proposes to enter our minis- 
try, and which it is the duty of the Church to help him attain. 
We have endeavored to show that the calling exercises all the 
faculties of a thoroughly developed man, and this every preacher 
should aim to be, to the full extent of his providential advant- 
ages. All these resources from Nature, Men, and Books, re- 
sources operative and latent, power active and reserved, must 
be stored in the man, must form the substratum of his speech, 
thought, and emotion, that he may be “perfect, thoroughly 
furnished.” The interests of the ministry, the interests of the 
Church that we would serve, of the world that we would save, 
and the Lord of the vineyard himself, all demand that such an 
Ideal should be steadily held up before candidates for the min- 
istry. We may be long in reaching the practical realization ; 
but if we have a correct Ideal, our efforts will at least be in 
the right direction. We may not have strength enough in the 
bow to send the shaft to the mark; but if it be aimed aright 
it will at least fall toward the mark, and so direct the aim of 
others who come up behind us, who may succeed where we 
have practically failed. 

No other employment is so noble as that of the Christian 
ministry ; this all the world concedes. No man, no set of men 
contests this claim. It is equally true that no other employ- 
ment, to insure the highest success, demands such full develop- 
ment, such strength and symmetry of character. To be an 
embassador for God, to represent God to the world, man shouid 
be a whole man, filled with the Holy Ghost. To be a coun- 
selor, an advocate, a military officer, to command a ship or an 
army, man musttrain himself for years; and is less culture 
required for the highest work man can do on this planet? 
Would ‘Bacon’s learning have been too vast, would Milton’s 
imagination have been too lofty, would Aristotle’s reasoning 
have been too cogent, would Cicero’s tongue have been too 
eloquent, to cope with the depravity of this world and persuade 
men to be reconciled to God? Let all be combined in one 
and baptized with the Holy Ghost, and how far is the man 
beneath his work in grandeur and dignity! Man may do 
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honor to any other profession; but no man stands high enough 
from native or acquired powers to do honor to this. What 
being did God ever create that would not be dignified, enno- 
bled, by being appointed embassador to a world? The man 
who will lightly assume or lightly lay by these robes is a tri- 
fler whose tread pollutes the Holy of Holies, The calling de- 
mands an undivided mind and heart and lite, all the culture 

that schools or books or the world can give; all the moral 
energy, faith, and love that can be brought down from heaven ; 
and after all these, the preacher who is worthy of his calling 
cries out, “ Who is sufficient for these things ?” 





. 


Arr. I.—THE MORAL CONDITION OF INFANTS. 


WE do not hesitate in affirming the salvation of all infants dying 
in infancy. For, 1. Infants are innocent of all voluntary vio- 
lation of God’s law, and consequently uncondemned and un- 
condemnable. 2. Being uncondemned, there is no legal imped- 
iment in the way of their restoration to spiritual life, or rather 
the impartation to them of spiritual life in regeneration, if it 
please God to impart this grace in infancy. 3. Being passive 
in God’s hands, they can offer no resistance to any w ork which 
he may choose to perform in them by his Holy Spirit as pre- 
paratory to the heavenly state. 4. They, in common with all 
human beings, are redeemed by the blood of Christ, and are 
graciously entitled to eternal life, and also to a meetness for 
heaven, either actually imparted or else placed within reach in 
probation. 5. As those dying in infancy are never placed upon 
probation, God stands graciously pledged to save them uncon- 
ditionally. 

And here we may safely leave them, assured that no human 
being will ever be deprived of his right, through Christ, to 
eternal life, except by his own fault in a voluntary rejection of 
Christ, or an equivalent refusal of such terms as may be offered 
in the dispensation under which he lives. The child dying in 
infancy has an indisputable title to the heavenly inheritance, 
and to an unconditional preparation for its enjoyment. But it 
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does not follow that all children have in all respects the same 
claim. Nor does it follow that even those dying in infancy 
come into the world regenerate; nor that they are “born of 
the Spirit” as soon as they are “born of the flesh ;” but only 
that this spiritual birth takes place before death. 

We are perfectly at liberty, then, to inquire, what is the 
moral, or rather spiritual condition of a human being up to 
that period where infancy passes into responsible agency—the 
period where probation begins? Infancy or its equivalent con- 
tinues up to that period, but not, strictly speaking, beyond it. 
Does the child, or does he not, enter upon probation in a regen- 
erate state ¢ 

An idea, vague, undefined, almost without form, has long 
existed in some minds, that, in virtue of the atonement, a gra- 
cious state substantially the same as the new birth, is the birth- 
right inheritance of every descendant of Adam. A posthu- 
mous and unfinished work of the pious and gifted Mercein has 


given partial form and expression to this idea; and the names , 


of F. G. Hibbard and Gilbert Haven, names loved and honored 
in our Israel, have given it additional currency. Still, it is 
not yet very well developed, nor very accurately defined, It 
lacks completeness of detail and distinctness of outline. This 
is to be regretted. If the doctrine is true, and especially if, 
as Mr. Haven somewhat exultantly claims, Methodism is to 
have the honor of reforming the theology of Christendom upon 
this point, we ought to know just what we are receiving or 
rejecting, advocating or opposing. 

It will be our aim in this discussion to deal candidly with 
these writers, and to charge them with holding no views which 
they do not distinctly avow, though at times their language 
may seem to imply much more. Still, we shall feel perfectly 
at liberty to point out the logical tendency of their views, and 
to follow them out to their legitimate results. 

There are two points of primary importance, which are so 
distinctly avowed that the meaning cannot be mistaken. One 
relates to the moral effect resulting to infancy from the atone- 
ment, the other to the period at which this effect is produced. 
A third point, relating to the extent of this effect, is stated 
with equal distinctness, yet is not decidedly avowed as forming 
a part of the theory, and probably would not be without some 
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b 
sary complement of the theory, imperatively demanded by the 
system of interpretation adopted by these brethren. 

1. It is distinctly claimed that infants are in a regenerate 
state—a state in every thing essential, identical with that re- 
sulting from the new birth in the case of adults. 

Mr. Mercein says :* 


important limitations; though, as will be seen, it is the neces- 





The law assigns as one of the penalties of evil its self-perpetua- 
tion, its inability to every virtue, and jts insensibility to, and for- 
feiture of, spiritual influences. The atonement withdraws this 
penalty, and gives, in germ at least, and a new birth, the elements 
of purity with a capability of growth, under influences adapted to 
our spiritual constitution. In other words, the atonement regen- 
erates. These are precisely the benefits conferred in adult con- 
version.—P, 13. 


Mr. Haven, who is bold almost to recklessness in his state- 
ments, says: 


To be a son of Adam till we willfully cast away our birthright 
is to be in Christ a son of God.—P. 9. 

Again he says: 

It must be possible for God, it is his duty, through the atone- 
ment of Christ, so to impart of the regenerating grace that flows 
from justification to the new-born soul, that it may grow in the 
likeness of its God and Saviour, and, never knowing the hour 
when he was engrafted into him, may always be conscious of the 
life of God in his sou!.—P. 12. 


Mr. Hibbard is more elaborate, perhaps more cautious, in his 
language, but not less explicit. He defines “regeneration ” 
to be “life—the life of God in human nature.” And after 
showing some of the circumstances under which this life is 
received by adults, goes on to say, 


But does all this prove that in infants there cannot and does not 
exist a principle of divine life, a seminal regeneration, graciously 
imparted, or begotten, of the same quality or nature, and from the 
same efficient source of life as that in adults? differing indeed in 
extent and force, and in the circumstances and conditions of be- 
stowment, but not in essence, quality, or efficacy,—P. 647. 


* The quotations from Mercein and Haven are taken from Mr. Haven’s arti- 
cle in the Methodist Quarterly Review for January, 1859. Those from Mr. Hibbard 
are taken from the Quarterly for October, 1859. References are made accordingly. 
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Quotations to the same effect might be greatly multiplied, 
but it is needless. 

2. Another point claimed by these writers is, that the effects 
of the atonement upon our nature, whatever those effects may 
be, are coincident with the effects of the fall. 

Mr. Mercein says: 


From the moment that the law was broken the atonement be- 
came operative in Adam and his race.—P. 13. 


Mr. Haven says: 


Our connection with Adam corrupts and ruins us at our con- 
ception ; our connection with the second Adam restores us to as 
fair a condition at the same point as it would have been had the 
first parents kept their first estate.—P. 10. 


Mr. Hibbard says: 


We take the ground that children are reckoned to Christ and 
his Church; that as soon as their distinct entity or individuality 
is established, as soon as they become human, possessed of a 
human soul and endued with the faculties (undeveloped) of a 
moral being, as soon as the ego of percipient existence is formed, 
so that the capacity for moral happiness or misery becomes a prop- 
erty or possibility of being, so soon the human soul comes within 
the all comprehensive and gracious provisions of the atonement. 
The date of redemptive power and grace to each individual of 
our race is coincident with the date of existence.—P. 635. 


Again, 


Whatever effects flowed from Adam’s sin, or from Christ’s 
righteousness, to the human family, flowed to infants, as such, in 
the first instance. They flowed to our humanity, our common 
nature, our race, and they reached human nature at the moment 
it became human.—P. 636. 


3. Another point clearly set forth by these writers is, that 
the actual effects of the atonement are not only commensurate 
with the effects of the fall, completely counteracting, neutral- 
izing those effects, but that they superabound beyond them. 

Mr. Haven, as already quoted, says : 

Our connection with the second Adam restores us to as fair a 


condition . .. as it would have been had the first parents kept 
their first estate. 


A little further on he says : 
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Christ died for the race. By virtue of that death the curse 
entailed on it by Adam was removed from each soul, until the soul 
voluntarily adopted it as its own.—P. 17. 


Mr. Hibbard says: 


The apostle employs the terms /ife and death to set forth the 
effects of Adam’s sin and Christ’s righteousness upon the human 
race.—P. 636. 

In this connection he says further, 

The grace is not only co-extensive with the death and counter- 
acts it, but it superabounds and overflows. . . . Whatever, there- 
fore, is the effect of Adam’s sin upon our race, denoted by the 
term “death” we find its sovereign antidote and opposite in the 
effect of the grace of Christ, denoted by the terms “ life” and the 
“receiving abundance of grace and of the gift of righteousness.” 
If the “ grace” the “ gift of righteousness,” and “life,” do not an- 
nul the death sentence and restore to life, and even go beyond 
it, the argument [of St. Paul] means nothing: is merely a de- 
ceptive hyperbole.—P. 637. 

Again, 

Whatever that “condemnation” was, as to its legal or moral 
effect upon our race, it was effectually removed by the efficacious 
righteousness of Christ, and a “justification to life” was bestowed 
in its stead. . . . The justification covers all the condemned, and 
reverses the “judgment” which stands against us, at the first 
moment when it would take effect.—P. 638. 

must be that these passages mes ore than the writers 

It t be that these passages mean more than the writer 
intended, yet not more than the theory under consideration 
demands, as will be seen hereafter. But it was no doubt the 
intention of the authors to teach, that the effect of grace is to 
regenerate human nature in the same moment in which it 
becomes depraved, to impart spiritual life in the moment of 
spiritual death; or, in other words, that it meets and van- 
quishes death at the instant of his assault upon our incipient 
humanity, imparting life to that humanity at the very moment 
of its inception. Thus, death never actually takes place until 
it is brought on by voluntary transgression. Upon this point 
we take issue with them. 

In settling such questions as this, our ultimate appeal is not, 
as Mr. Hibbard justly says, to human opinions or chureh tra- 
dition, but to the word of God, Yet is it not quite possible to 
set aside too readily the godly judgment of men equal at least 
to ourselves in learning, piety, and spiritual discernment? te 
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treat too lightly the concurrent opinion of the Christian 
Church? The question before us is simply a question of fact, 
and if the Scriptures give clear and relevant testimony, that 
testimony is conclusive. Human opinions must yield to it, 
and the facts of human life-history be interpreted accord- 
ingly. But if there is reasonable ground to doubt the mean- 
ing or relevancy of the Scriptures adduced in support of the 
new theory, then we are bound to question closely these facts, 
to consider attentively the spiritual phenomena presented. 
Indeed, these spiritual phenomena are the divinely authenti- 
cated exponents of the spiritual state, the fruit infallibly indi- 
cating the character of the tree producing it. What, then, are 
the Scriptures, and what the facts bearing on this question ¢ 

There are two classes of Scripture mainly relied upon by 
the advocates of the doctrine in question. One class consists 
of such passages as refer expressly to children in connection 
with the Christian character and life, the other of such as treat 
of the provisions made in the Gospel for the salvation of all 
men, embracing infants of course. 

The former class contains the acts and sayings of our Lord 
upon two different occasions: one described in Matt. xviii, 2-6 ; 
Mark ix, 36, 37; Luke ix, 47, 48; the other Matt. xix, 13-15; 
Mark x, 13-16; and Luke xviii, 15-17. Some of these say- 
ings are considered equivalent to a direct assertion of the doc- 
trine. Of course, this interpretation assumes that the children 
concerned were mere infants; and though serious doubts are 
known to exist in regard to it, we are not disposed, for any 
purposes of the present discussion, to call this assumption in 
question. Indeed, upon the authority of other Scriptures, 
whether Christ affirms it of infants in these sayings or not, we 
should contend that “of such is the kingdom of God.” 

There are but two passages in these sayings of our Lord that 
have really any immediate bearing upon the question, admit- 
ting all that is claimed for them. These are, “of such is 
the kingdom of God;” and, “Except ye be converted, and 
become as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.” 

The first of these passages, if the children spoken of were 
really infants, undoubtedly means, that such is the relation of 
infants to the covenant of grace as to bring them clearly within 
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its provisions as subjects of Christ’s kingdom. As such they 
are entitled to “heaven and immortal glory,” with whatever 
change, physical or moral, is necessary to fit them for the 
heavenly inheritance. This title, however, does not give a 
claim to present possession, but is rather that of heirs presump- 
tive; as, according to either view of their moral state, actual 
possession, whether present or prospective, becomes conditional 
at the moment when probation begins. According to our 
view, a personal exercise of faith in Christ is required of every 
probationer from the moment he becomes such, in order to a 
continuance of the regenerate state; according to the other 
view, such exercise of faith in Christ becomes necessary from 
the same moment, in order to the attainment of a regenerate 
state. In the one view of the case a personal compliance with 
the Gospel conditions secures the development and growth of 
the germ of spiritual life; in the other view of the case such 
compliance secures the implantation of that germ; but in 
neither view is the living infant “made meet to be a partaker 
of the inheritance of the saints in light.” For, whatever our 
Saviour may mean by affirming that “of such is the kingdom 
of heaven,” he certainly does not mean that such are now 
in actual possession of heavenly bliss and glory, nor that they 
are, either in body or intellect, prepared for their enjoyment. 
Why, then, are we bound to consider them morally fit? True, 
it may be said that they are now in possession of the germ of 
a physical meetness, and hence, according to analogy, we must 
presume them to be in possession of a like germ of moral 
meetness. But this is assuming the very point in dispute. 
And the analogy fails for this simple reason, that human nature 
is not now what it was when it came from the hands of its 
Maker. It is not what it was, unless, indeed, the Atonement 
restores it to its pristine state, a view of the case which we 
shall have occasion to consider hereafter. 

According to either view, then, the actual blessings of this 
relation to the “kingdom of God,” whatever that relation may 
imply, are wholly prospective at the time when the relation is 
formed. According to either view, too, the title to those bless- 
ings expires by limitation at that point where infancy passes 
into responsible agency, unless renewed at that point, and 
perpetuated thereafter by personal compliance with the terms 
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of salvation proposed in the Gospel. And if so, why does it 
not meet all the requirements of our Lord’s declaration to say, 
that, under the provisions of the Gospel covenant, such is the 
relation of humanity to the divine government, that every 
human being during infancy is an heir of immortality, is in 
possession of an indisputable title through Christ to the heay- 
enly inheritance ? 

And it may not be amiss to say, in passing, that though the 
covenanted blessings are prospective, the ttle to those blessings 
is present; and, as a consequence, the infant has a legitimate 
claim to the baptismal sealing which the covenant contemplates. 
And as a further consequence, such sealing cannot be inno- 
cently withheld longer than is strictly necessary to meet the 
conditions which the circumstances of the case may impose. 

If there is any meaning in this passage besides that which 
we have just been considering, it is substantially the same as 
that of the other passage named as having an apparent bear- 
ing upon the general question. Or rather, the latter may be 
regarded as following the former as a corollary, thus: “ Of such 
is the kingdom of heaven ;” therefore, “ Except ye be con- 
verted, and become as little children, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

Speaking with reference to this latter passage, Mr. Hibbard 
says that our Lord “ presents them as models of the genuine 
spirit and qualities of discipleship.” 

Now in order to the best possible appreciation of this remark, 
we must bear it in mind, that Mr. Hibbard is writing expressly 
concerning the “moral condition of infants,” affirming them 
to be in a regenerate state from the moment they become 
“human ;” or, according to Mr. Haven, fronfthe moment of 
their “conception.” It is the same state of which this lat- 
ter writer asserts, 


There is a Christian generation, spiritual and divine, congenital 
with the carnal and human, inwrought in that soul at its very ori- 
gin, by which we have a counter life of holy impulses, and can 
grow after the model of the immaculate Son of God.—P. 12. 


The question very naturally arises here, At what period of 
infancy are we to look for the manifestation of these model 
qualities? If the Christian character were merely negative, 
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we should of course look to that period when the infant first 
comes within the range of our observation, for then its mani- 
fested character is about as near zero as that of any living 
thing well can be. And it must be confessed, that as character 
develops, the peevishness, perverseness, stubbornness, selfish- 
ness, deceitfulness, dishonesty, so common if not universal in 
childhood, rather disqualify these little ones for models even of 
the negative graces. 

It may be answered that the manifestation of such traits 
does not disprove infant regeneration, for adult Christians have 
the same evils to contend with, and are not always successful. 
But the question here is, Are they objects of imitation? Did 
our Lord mean that to enter the kingdom of heaven men must 
become like little children in these respects? The truth is, 
that as childhood approaches adult age the lamb-like innocence 
of infancy fades away, and just in proportion as the human 
predominates over the animal nature, just in that proportion 
do the dark stains of native depravity become manifest. 

Thus, as the child-character becomes positive instead of neg- 
ative merely, it becomes less and less suitable for imitation. 
Negative innocence does not unfold into positive holiness, 
but the contrary; so that, if infancy fails as a model for the 
negative graces, much more does it fail, at every stage, as a 
model for the positive graces. Certainly no one would think 
a Christian character maturing into perfectness in proportion 
as it beeame childish. St. Paul says, “ When I became a man, 
I put away childish things ;” but if children are models, when 
he became a Christian he should have resumed them. 

No, it cannot be that our Saviour’s meaning is, that, in order 
to enter the kifigdom of heaven, we must become like little 
children in all respects; but only that we should become like 
them in certain particulars. There are traits in childhood, in 
very early childhood, as there are in the lamb and the dove, 
that very beautifully illustrate certain Christian graces; and 
children are therefore used for this purpose, not by Christ only, 
but by several inspired writers. We cannot fail to remark, 
however, that most of the graces thus illustrated are either 
wholly negative or such as contain a large negative element, 
or else are such as belong to the beginning and progress of the 
religious life, to spiritual infancy. 
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We cannot see, therefore, that in either of the cases under 
consideration our Lord either affirms or denies, directly or in- 
directly, the doctrine of infant regeneration. 

The other class of Scriptures mainly relied upon by the ad- 
vocates of this doctrine embraces all such as describe the Gos- 
pel provisions made for man as such. From among these, 
Mr. Hibbard has selected that remarkable passage in the 
writings of St. Paul, Romans chapter fifth, from the twelfth 
verse tothe end. He has evidently studied it with care, and has 
expounded it with learning and ability, but upon a wrong theory. 

There can be no controversy concerning the persons em- 
braced in the gracious provisions set forth in this passage ; for 
it is agreed that al’ are embraced; all the descendants of 
Adam. If one is redeemed, all are redeemed. If salvation 
is provided for one, it is provided for all. Or rather, it is not 
for men severally and as individuals merely that salvation is 
provided, but for the race, for humanity as such, And upon 
just such Scriptures as these i is based the indisputable claim 
of every human being to eternal life, either unconditionally 
bestowed, or else placed within reach by probation. The ques- 
tion, then, isnot, For whom does the Gospel provide? but, What 
is the effect of that provision? That Auman nature is redeemed, 
is not only admitted but claimed. But is human nature so 
restored in Christ, that every one bearing that nature enters 
upon existence in a regenerate state ? 

Neither can there be any controversy concerning the period 
at which humanity comes within the provisions of grace. It is 
urged that depravity mingles with the current of human na- 
ture as it flows down from father to son through all genera- 
tions of men, from Adam to his latest posterity ; “that the spir- 
itual part of man, in which it inheres, is propagated along 
with the material structure, so that it is, of course, congenital, 
or rather co-embryonic. And it is also agreed, that humanity 
comes within the provisions of grace in that same moment 
when it is reached by depravity; or, in other words, that hu- 
manity 7s within the provisions of grace from the moment of 
its beginning. 

But as it does not follow, that, because all adults during the 
whole period of their probation are redeemed—are fully cov- 
ered by the provisions of grace—they are therefore all regene- 
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rate, so neither does it follow that infants are regenerate be- 
cause they are redeemed—because that during the whole period 
of infancy their case is fully covered by the provisions of grace. 
Provision for an end is a fact very different from the actual 
attainment of that end. Grace provides amply for the salva- 
tion of every son and daughter of Adam, yet it is a melancholy 
truth, that ‘multitudes volunt: arily reject those provisions and 
are never saved. 

Speaking of this argument of Paul as bearing upon the doc- 
trine under consideration, Mr. Hibbard says: 


As, therefore, the design of the apostle was to discuss the very 
question at issue, his argument, whatever it is, must be not only 
relevant to our purpose, but decisive.—P. 636. 


Of course, if we admit Mr. Hibbard’s view of Paul’s design 
the question is settled. If the design of Paul was to discuss 
and prove the doctrine of Infant Regeneration, we can have 
no more to say; we must receive his conclusions as final. And 
we cannot but wonder that after making this discovery, Mr. 
Hibbard should have labored on through fourteen pages more, 
in an effort to supplement the argument of St. Paul, to prove 
over again what he had so conclusively proved in the space of 
ten verses. 

But, if these arguments and statements of St. Paul mean 
the regeneration of infants, the actual and unconditional im- 
partation of spiritual life to universal infant humanity, then 
they mean much more than this. They mean more, perhaps, 
than the advocates of this doctrine would intentionally claim ; 
though not more than they have claimed, and must claim 
upon their theory of interpreting these Scriptures. 

For, 1. As alre: udy seen, the gracious provisions described 
comprehend our entire humanity, at every stage of its being 
from its inception to the close of probation, and, in the case 
“ the saved, to the consummation of their salvation in rile 

They contemplate the recovery of all that was lost in Adam’s 
‘ll either in kind or its equivale nt, so that no ultimate loss 
shall acerue to any human being merely as a consequence of 
Adam’s sin. “ Nay, ‘much more’ hath this grace ‘ abounded.’ 
It is ‘not only coextensive’ in its provisions with Adam’s sin 
in its effects, ‘but it superabounds and overflows.’ ” 
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There may be some difference of opinion, however, as to 
the particulars in which “it superabounds and overflows.” 
We have supposed it to be mainly in this: that in addition to 
salvation from the consequences of the first transgression, it 
provides salvation from all the evils resulting from our own 
personal offenses; that the benefits flowing from “the obedi- 
ence of one,” are not measured by the “one man’s disobedi- 
ence,” but abound to the many: not coextensive with the one 
man’s one sin only, but abound to the “ many offenses” of the 
offenders. But it may be, that in the seventeenth verse the 
apostle intends to give intimation of a higher state of blessed- 
ness than that forfeited by transgression. Indeed, this seems 
to be, in Mr. Hibbard’s estimation, the leading idea of super- 
abounding grace, especially as set forth in this verse. But 
according to his views, this higher blessedness does not seem 
to belong so much to the future as the present ; not so much 
to the final glory of the righteous as to the present moral ele- 
vation, or rather renovation of universal human nature. And 
in reference to the teaching of this verse he says, “if the ‘grace,’ 
the ‘ gift of righteousness’ and ‘life,’ do not annul the death 
sentence and restore life, and even go beyond it, the argument 
means nothing.” If this languafe does not mean that grace 
actually restores to “our humanity” a higher “life” than 
that lost in the fall, then it “ means nothing.” And if Paul’s 
language means infant regeneration at all, it must mean just 
what Mr. Hibbard says it means. It must mean, that in Christ 
all human beings are restored in all respects to more than 
their pristine excellence, to more than Adamic sinlessness and 
blessedness. 

If the effect of grace, as described in this class of Scriptures, 
is unconditional and immediate upon our nature, then is man 
at once fully restored. Yea, in that same instant in which 
the taint and curse of sin touch him is he made to shine in 
brighter purity, and raised to higher blessedness than would 
have beea his if his progenitors had never sinned. And, as 
the poison is neutralized, and more than neutralized, at the 
moment of contact with “our humanity,” it follows that the 
poison never takes effect, humanity never feels it, but only 
feels the superabounding grace. Then, truly, the infant mind 
is no blank sheet to be blurred or beautified by vice or virtue, 
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but is already written all over with characters of light and 
love. Pelagianism is quite too negative for this theory, falls 
far short of it. 

Then, too, no sinner can beget a child in his own likeness, 
for grace is there to neutralize and more than neutralize de- 
pravity, and thus prevent its transmission. Or if transmitted, 
it is only as it is aecompanied at every moment by the more 
than effectual antidote. And if, as Mr. Haven tells us, “ the 
hellish powers are dragged away from the infantile throat and 
heavenly powers surround him,” there can be no good reason 
why any human being should ever become a sinner, or should 
have a sinful nature to transmit to posterity. A moral neces- 
sity for it there can be none; for “ whatever that ‘ condemna- 
tion’ was, as to its legal or moral effect upon our race, it was 
effectually removed by the efficacious righteousness of Christ.” 
Psychical necessity there can be none; for “our connection 
with the second Adam restores us to as fair a condition at the 
same point as it would have been had the first parents kept the 
first estate.” Necessity of circumstances there can be none; 
for, according to the last quoted writer, Haven, “ whatever be 
the faith of the parent, the undeveloped faith of the child is 
Christian. . . . The atonement spreads its wings of healing 
over every cradle in every clime.”—P. 9. And, “with the 
hellish powers dragged away from the infantile throat, and the 
heavenly powers surrounding him, he grows to a sense of his 
nature and responsibility, his dangers and duties, and in per- 
fect freedom amid the contending powers makes his decisions ; 
and thus proceeds through his probationary career, till his 
choice is fixed in the full exercise of the same freedom through 
his eternal being.”—P. 10. 

No matter, then, whether the parent be pagan, Mohammed- 
an or infidel, “the undeveloped faith of the child is Chris- 
tian,” and will of course as naturally develop into a Christian 
character and life as the acorn into the oak. And being so se- 
curely guarded up to the time of deciding upon his future course, 
and then and thereafter so perfectly free, is it not strange that 
“there is no man thatsinneth not?” that “if we say we have 
not sinned we make him a liar, and his word is not in us?” 
It would seem, indeed, that all Aave “sinned after the simili- 
tude of Adam’s transgression,” that the fearful Adamic tragedy 
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is re-enacted in each succeeding generation, and in every indi- 
vidual case. 

In accordance with this same class of views, we must sup- 
pose the intellect cleared of the clouds that obscure it as a 
consequence of our fallen state. Whether the effect of sin 
upon the mind is organic or merely functional, so to speak, 
whether the disorders of the mind are to be considered under 
the head of Psychology or Physiology, or both, are questions 
of no importance here. Superabounding grace must be sup- 
posed to correct all these disorders, and raise our whole nature 
to a higher state of excellence than that in which Adam was 
created. Yea, even the material part of man is improved, for 
“where sin abounded” in its effects upon either soul or body, 
there “ grace did much more abound.” Of course, hereditary 
disease is as impossible as hereditary depravity, or rather, it is 
as effectually counteracted at the moment of inception, else 
“we are” not “restored to as fair a condition as it would 
have been had the first parents kept their first estate.” More 
than this: the infant cannot suffer, cannot die. Suffering 
and death become an impossibility during infancy, and can never 
take place until infancy is past, and the newly .nade probationers 
“slay themselves by voluntary co-operation with the tempter.” 

“The apostle,” says Mr. Hibbard, “employs the terms Jie 
and death to set forth the effects of Adam’s sin and Christ’s 
righteousness upon the human race.” He then proves by quo- 
tations from verses 12, 15, 17, and 21, that death is the effect 
of Adam’s sin, and its opposite, /ife, the effect of Christ’s 
righteousness. In the course of this proof he claims that 
“death here denotes moral or spiritual death, as well as the 
death of the body.” And to this death, he says, Paul “ opposes 
as direct antithesis” the life spoken of in verses 17 and 21. 
Life and death are the direct opposites, one the effect of 
Adam’s sin, the other of Christ’s righteousness. And this 
death includes “the death of the body,” according to his 
admission. Now, if we look back ony a few lines we read, 
“ Whatever effects flowed from Adam’s sin or Christ’s right- 
eousness, flowed to infants, as such, in the first instance.””— 
P. 636. Then if we look forward only a few lines we read, 
“Whatever, therefore, is the effect of Adam’s sin upon our 
race, denoted by the term ‘death,’ we find its sovereign anti- 
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dote and opposite in the effect of the grace of Christ.”—P. 637. 
Again, “the injury done to our nature by the first transgres- 
sion finds a sovereign and efficacious remedy through the second 
Adam.”—P. 639. 

Of course, no reasonable objection could be made to many, 
perhaps most of these statements, if the blessings contemplated 
were contingent and future. But the avowed design of the 
writer is to show that they are actually conferred upon our 
humanity at the very commencement of its being, and uncon- 
ditionally continued through the period of infancy. He claims 
that this “justification ” of our race through Christ “reverses 
the ‘judgment’ that stands against us at the first moment 
when it would otherwise take effect."—P. 638. Reverses 
the judgment! Part of that judgment, as Mr. Hibbard 
in effect admits, runs thus: “ Dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return.” And yet he says, “if the ‘grace, the 
‘gift of righteousness, and ‘life, do not annul the death sen- 
tence and restore to life, the argument [of Paul] means noth- 
ing.” Mr. Hibbard seems to have felt the difficulty of his 
position—it is hardly possible that a mind so logical should not 
have felt it—and though at times unguarded, is usually care- 
ful to say spiritual death, spiritual life. But there is no rule 
of interpretation by which the apostle’s language can be made 
to teach the actual and present reversal of the death penalty 
in one respect and not in the other. 

It follows unavoidably from the teaching of these writers 
that, if Adam came into the world sinless, so do his descend- 
ants. If he was holy in the tendencies of his nature, “ much 
more” are they. If he could maintain this holy estate to the 
end, so can they. If he was not liable to suffering and death, 
so neither are they. Whatever of excellence, physical, mental, 
or moral, was lost in Adam, was restored and “much more” 
than restored in Christ. No other construction, as it seems to 
us, can be put upon the language employed by these writers, 
and no other construction can be put upon the language of St. 
Paul, according to their theory of interpretation. Either the 
theory is wrong or the facts are wrong. 

If, then, the doctrine of Infant Regeneration is to be found 
in the Scriptures, it must be sought elsewhere than in this ar- 
gument of St. Paul, or any other Scriptures of the same class. 
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These Scriptures do indeed teach, that “they which receive 
abundance of grace and of the gift of righteousness, shall 
reign in life by one, Jesus Christ.” Yet this consummation of 
blessedness is not reached at once. The penitent believer, 

though “born again,” is not at once sanctified. The sancti- 
fied Christian is still far from Adamic sinlessness. And the 
saint or the infant dying is not at once fully glorified. Not- 
withstanding the annulling of the death-sentence and restora- 
tion to life, death still reigns over the body, and shall continue 
to reign until “ this mortal shall have put on immortality.” 

Then, and then only, shall be fully achieved that wonderful 
triumph of grace contemplated in this fifth of Romans. 

Indeed, though these advocates of this new doctrine are 
often borne along by the logical current upon which they have 
thrown themselves into statements which facts will by no 
means warrant, yet they evidently draw back from the conclu- 
sions to which their arguments inevitably lead. They cer- 
tainly represent the effects of the atonement upon human 
nature as cotemporaneous and coextensive with the effects of 
the fall, as neutralizing those effects, restoring the life that was 
forfeited, and not only restoring the same blessings lost in 
Adam, but those blessings in greater measure than would have 
been enjoyed “had the first parents kept the first estate.” 
Yet it is due to candor to admit that they do not intend to claim 
for the infant anything more than that initial change known 
as the new birth. Or rather, they claim a regenerate state, for 
changed it is not, the infant being in that state ab initio. 

But, as already seen, the Scriptures do not warrant even 
this view, and facts, spiritual phenomena, are against it. 

We have a right to inquire of the advocates of this doctrine 
what are the manifestations of this regenerate nature? For if 
infants are born again, Wwe should expect to see some unmis- 
takable indications of it. Even under the most unfavorable 
circumstances we should look for some signs of spiritual life, 
or at least some agonizing ne yruherees when that life is de- 
parting. Mr. Hibbard s says, “ An acorn has in it the life of 
the oak, but not in the same expansion and force. The natural 
child has the ,natural life of a man, but that life as yet per- 
forms not the functions, has not the force of adult age. Why 
may not children be subjects of grace, and of the principle of 
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spiritual life, while yet in an unconscious or non-developed 
age ”—P. 649. 

And we press the question a little further, and ask why that 
spiritual life should not manifest itself, as the child develops, 
just as actively and unmistakably as the man-life in that same 
child, or as the oak-life of the acorn in its growth ? 

And it would seem, too, that under the influence of Christian 
training and example, and in the sanctuary of Christian homes, 
children should grow up Christians from their birth, Christlike 
in their tempers and tendencies. This, indeed, should be the 
rule of Christian experience; the Christian should “never 
know the hour when he was engrafted into Christ,” but should 
be always conscious of the life of God in his soul. 

And as in such cases there would be no sinful habits to 
be overcome, or in any way to embarrass spiritual growth, 
there should be comparatively little backsliding, little of those 
fearful and often fatal conflicts now so common, nay, universal 
in the Christian life. 

But what are the facts in the case? Alas! what are they ? 
Without one well-authenticated exception, every child born 
into the world, with the very first buddings of its moral nature 
gives unmistakable evidence of depravity, but none whatever 
of the victorious, superabounding spiritual life. All that 
parental love and Christian zeal the most enlightened can do 
to shield the little one from temptation, and to instill into the 
unfolding intellect and heart-feeling and principles of truth 
and holiness, all the ever-watchful care of guardian angels, and 
all the ever-present, ever-potent influences of the Holy Spirit, 
fail to develop into full grown Christian grace and excellence 
this germ of spiritual life, Day by day as character unfolds 
the sinful tendencies appear in greater strength, until, under 
the awakening influences of the Holy Ghost, the unhappy vic- 
tim of hereditary depravity cries out in the anguish of his 
spirit, “O wretched man that I!am! Who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death?” Just at this juncture he hears 
a voice of compassion saying, “Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” Or it 
may be a voice still more tender invites him, “Suffer the little 
children to come unto me.” He hears, comes to Christ, and 
is a Christian. 
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What is now the experience of the young convert? Is it 
that of the backslider, of one who has merely recovered the 
lost grace of infancy? Such it most certainly should be if this 
theory be true. No. It is a new birth, a new creation. Old 
things have passed away, all things have become new. Hence- 
forth this is set down as his spiritual birthday, the beginning 
of his spiritual life. Surely this is new, experienced just now 
for the first time. He was born in Egypt, and there until 
now he has groaned in bondage. But on this day, this day 
ever memorable in his history, with a strong hand the Lord 
has brought him out. 

Conviction, repentance, faith, pardon and regeneration—this 
is the unvarying rule. These spiritual exercises may vary in 
intensity and duration in different individuals, but in their 
nature they are always the same. The conviction and repent- 
ance of the little one who has but just now begun to feel the 
force of moral responsibility, wll of course differ from that 
of the old and hardened offender. He will see, by the light 
of God’s Holy Spirit, that he is depraved, that many of his 
childish acts were really contrary to God’s law, that from this 
moment he assumes the responsibility for that depravity and 
for those acts, and that from this moment he must bear the 
consequent guilt until he embraces Christ as his Saviour. His 
conviction is probably as pungent, his repentance as deep, his 
prayers as earnest, his faith as strong, and his subsequent joy 
as exultant, in proportion to his light and capability, as that of 
the convert of mature years. Lis conversion is just as dis- 
tinctly marked. 

The child convert may not always be able to tell the exact 
time when the work is wrought, and such is not unfrequently 
the case with those converted later in life. Yet with few if 
any exceptions, every Christian can give it with proximate 
accuracy, and can distinctly remember a time when he was 
not a Christian. But if one instance or a thousand instances 
could be found, in which the child yielded to the very earliest 
drawings of the Spirit, and was led imperceptibly into the 
path of peace—if the very first responsible act were an act of 
compliance with the Saviour’s invitation, this would prove no 
exception to the rule, that regeneration is subsequent to gene- 
ration, that spiritual birth is subsequent to natural birth. 
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Now, so far as we have the means of knowing, human de- 
pravity and not spiritual life is developed just as uniformly and 
just as naturally as the oak from the acorn. To all appear- 
ance, and without a single exception, a sinful life is but the 
spontaneous outgrowth, the simple unfolding of inherited 
depravity. With like uniformity, in every clearly defined 
case, the Christian life is never apparently developed from the 
germ of infant life, but is of later origin. Such uniformity in 
any department of vegetable or animal life, or in any other of 
the*processes of nature, would create a philosophical necessity 
for ascribing them to the operation of Jaw. And law it is in 
this case. St. Paul calls it “the law of sin,” and shows just 
how it affects one whose conscience is thoroughly aroused. 

If one would learn the amplitude and completeness of Gos- 
pel provisions, let him go to the fifth of Romans; but if he 
would witness the unfolding of man’s moral nature under 
the teachings of truth and the striving of God’s Spirit, let him 
go to the seventh. If the former is understood as describing 
man’s birth-state, the effects of grace upon infant human na- 
ture, it meets no response from human experience ; while uni- 
versal human experience responds to the latter, as describing 
man’s natural state. 

It certainly cannot be denied, that the moral phenomena of 
life are against the doctrine in question. And in harmony 
with these teachings of facts are the teachings of the Holy 
Scriptures. They not only fail, or rather, refuse to sustain the 
doctrine, but assert directly the contrary. At present, how- 
ever, we can consider only one passage, our Lord’s interview 
with Nicodemus, John iii, 3-7. 

Of the declarations made by our Lord in this interview we 
make these remarks : 


I. These declarations are made to those capable of under- 
standing and acting upon them. In their utmost comprehen- 
sion they can embrace only beings whose “ distinct entity or 
individuality is” already “established,” who are already 
“human, possessed of a rational soul, and endued with the 
faculties of a moral being.” No word could more certainly 
define this individuality than the pronoun, tc, in the third 
verse. And if the pronoun, dydc, in the seventh verse does not 
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restrict our Lord’s meaning to adults, it does unquestionably 
embrace in that meaning Nicodemus, to whom it was imme- 
diately addressed, and al] others in like condition. And when- 
ever the language assumes the form of direct address in any 
case, when our Lord says to any, “ ye must be born again,” he 
says it to those and those only who are personally responsible 
for their conduct. 

II. These declarations are wholly prospective in their mean- 
ing; they look to a work yet future to the individual addressed. 
They come to the little one as he enters upon the responsibili- 
ties of probation, and solemnly yet tenderly admonish him of 
his true condition and great want, while Jesus says in his hear- 
ing, “Suffer the little children to come unto me.” They fol- 
low him up through all his subsequent life, until he accepts 
the offer of salvation, or that offer is withdrawn. But at what- 
ever period in the sinner’s history these declarations are heard 
by him, they assure him that the great want of his being is 
yet unsupplied, the initial life which is to unfold into a glori- 
ous immortality has not yet been implanted in him. Still he 
is startled with the solemn truth that has been ringing in his 
ears ever since he became a responsible agent: “ye must be 
born again.” 

III. The work is spoken of as initial, as the beginning of 
spiritual life. If the word yivoja does not describe beginning, 
origin, then no word in any language can describe it. And 
had the Saviour intended to speak of recovery from a personal 
backsliding, a fall from the grace of infancy, or had he intended 
to urge the necessity of continuing in a regenerate state, he 
certainly could have found words to express either meaning, 
and not something quite different from either. When a hu- 
man being enters upon life, we speak of it as a birth ; but if 
some years afterward the child should die, and after a time be 
restored to life, we should not think of calling such restoration 
a birth, much less should we think of calling continued life by 
that name, and report a child born when we wanted to be un- 
derstood that the child was now alive. No language could 


convey an impression more false. But it would not be more 
false than the meaning naturally conveyed by our Lord’s words 
if his intention was to speak of either a regenerate state or the 
reclamation of a backslider. If the sinner of a hundred years 
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then first experiences this great moral change, it is a new birth; 
but ifthe child of ten regains a regenerate state which he had 
Jost, again enters the path of peace from which he had de- 
parted, then some other word must describe the change. The 
result in both cases may be life, spiritual life; but in the former 
case the change is initial, original, while in the latter it is a 
reinstatement. 

IV. Our Lord’s assigned reason for the new birth conflicts 
with the doctrine of Infant Regeneration. The response of 
Nicodemus, in the fourth verse, evidently contemplates a 
return to infancy, with all that pertains to that period of help- 
lessness and innocence. Can a man return to that state? 
This is obviously impossible, and the assertion of our Lord 
seemed to throw discredit on his teaching. Now, according to 
this doctrine, the answer was not merely irrelevant, but untrue. 
What is that answer? Substantially this. “True, Nicodemus, 
this is impossible. But if it were otherwise it would be of no 
avail ; for the birth of which I speak is from above, spiritual, 
while that of which you speak is natural, according to the flesh. 
Now that which is born of the flesh is flesh, and flesh only, 
and consequently a return to human infancy could produce no 
moral change, could bring no spiritual life.” Nicodemus was 
silenced though not satistied. But if he had been a reader of 
the Methodist Quarterly Leview in the year of grace 1859, he 
need not have been silenced so soon. He might have rejoined: 
“ But, Rabbi, while I admit that natural and spiritual life do 
not flow from the same fountain, yet is it not true that they 


do meet in our humanity at its very origin? When natural 


life is transmitted from father to son, is not the spirit of God 
there, in pursuance of the provisions of the atonement, to 
repair ‘ the injury done to our nature by the first transgression,’ 
and infuse spiritual life into that nature, so that every one 
born of the flesh is born of the Spirit also? And is not this 
spiritual life perpetuated unconditionally and in full force dur- 
ing the period of infancy, and will it not ‘infallibly lift our 
humanity to heaven unless forfeited in maturer life? Why, 
then would not a return to infancy, if that were possible, secure 
the very object contemplated?” Indeed, if the doctrine in 
question be true, our Lord could not have assigned as a reason 
for the new birth any lack connected with natural birth ; for 
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whatever nature might’ lack grace supplied. Of course that 
lack could furnish no possible reason why Nicodemus or any 
one else “must be born again.” Backsliding, the loss of the 
grace of infancy, might furnish such reason, but nothing dat- 
ing back into that infancy. And it would seem, that, while in 
the first instance Nicodemus was misled through his own inex- 
cusable ignorance of spiritual things, in the second instance he 
was misled intentionally, and by language that must of neces-, 
sity convey a false impression. And, what is, if possible, still 
more remarkable, while the m¢stake was promptly corrected, 
and Nicodemus was taught that not a natural but spiritual 
birth was intended, the falsehood was left to mislead him and 
all that should come after him, to induce the belief that natural 
generation is not uniformly accompanied by spiritual regenera- 
tion—that to be “born of the flesh” does not necessarily in- 
volve being “ born of: the Spirit.” 

V. Our Lord’s declarations substantially affirm, that some 
never are born again, and consequently never enter the king- 
dom of God. This point, if established, is of course fatal to 
the theory under examination. An attempt is made to avoid 
its force, by explaining the words of Christ as referring not so 
much to an event, in the new birth, as to a state, the regene- 
rate state. The absurdity of this mode of explanation has 
been already exposed in part, but we wish to give it more 
special prominence. The natural and obvious meaning of the 
language, the meaning which it would convey to every one 
who has not a theory to care for, evidently is, that the new 
birth of which our Lord speaks is an event, an event dated and 
located as distinctly as natural birth, and forming as marked 
an epoch in one’s history ; that it is the initial change in which 
spiritual life originates, and that, to Nicodemus and others in 
like moral condition, it was an event yet future. It is true, 
language may sometimes be forced by its connections out of its 
natural and obvious meaning, but it so happens that this lan- 
guage is forced into that meaning. We are compelled to un- 
derstand the Saviour as speaking of an actual occurrence, a 
change, of which a regenerate state and holy life are conse- 
quents; for, if that regenerate state were congenital, then, as 
already seen, a return to that state would secure it. But there 
can be no necessity for forcing an unnatural meaning upon 
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these weighty words of our Lord, unless the necessities of an 
erroneous theory require it. No, he means just what he says. 
Nicodemus, and all others in the same moral condition, “ must 
be born again,” not because they have fallen and lost their 
infant regeneration, but because they were never born of the 
Spirit, but only of the flesh. 

VI. Finally, admitting the doctrine in question, nothing 
could be more shockingly absurd than our Lord’s solemn as- 
severation, “ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” For accord- 
ing to that doctrine, every man is born again long before this 
declaration can reach his understanding. 

The question now comes back, What is the moral condition 
of infants? And so far as the objects of the present discus- 
sion are concerned, this question may be answered in very few 
words. It is precisely the same as that of adult sinners, with 
one single exception. In the infant, depravity is incipient, ger- 
minal; in the adult, it is in progress of development. In their 
legal condition, however, there is an immeasurable difference. 

N. B.—It is due to the author of the above article to say that it was written 


previous to the appearance of Dr. Hibbard’s late work on “The Religion of 
Childhood.” —Eb. 
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Arr. HI.—LEO THE GREAT AND THE PAPACY IN THE 


FIFTH AND SIXTH CENTURIES.* 





THE Roman bishop, it is well known, claims to unite in his 
person the fourfold dignity of bishop in his own diocese, met- 
ropolitan or archbishop in his province, patriarch of the West 


* T. Sources: St. Leo MaGnus: Opera omnia, (sermones et epistolee,) ed. Pas- 
chas. Quesnel, Par., 1675, 2 vols. 4to., (Gallican, and defending Hilary against 
Leo, hence condemned by the Roman Index;) and ed. Petr. et Hieron., Ballerini, 
(two very learned brothers and presbyters, who wrote at the request of Pope 
Benedict XIV.) Venet. 1753-1757, 3 vols. fol. (Vol. i, contains ninety-six sermons 
and one hundred and seventy-three epistles, the other two volumes doubtful writ- 
ings and learned dissertations.) This edition is reprinted in Migne’s Patrologie 
Cursus completus, vol. liv-lvii, Par., 1846. 

IT. Works: Acta SANcTORUM, sub Apr. 11, (Apr., tome ii, pp. 14-30, brief and 
unsatisfactory.) TILLEMONT: Mem., tome xv, pp. 414-832, (very full.) @BUTLER: 
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or of the Latin Church, and pope of the universal Church, 
East and West, Greek and Latin. He claims to be the suecessor 
of Peter, the prince of the apostles, and the visible repre- 
sentative of Christ, who is the invisible head of the Christian 
world. This is the strict and exclusive sense of the title 
Pope.* 

Properly speaking, this claim has never been fully realized, 
and remains to this day an apple of discord in the history of 
the Church. Greek Chrfstendom has never acknow ledged it, 
and Latin only under manifold protests, which at* last eon- 
quered in the Reformation, and de »prived the papacy forever 
of the best part of its domain. The fundamental fallacy of 
the Roman system is, that it identifies papacy and ¢ ‘hurch, and 
therefore, to be consistent, must unchurch not only Protest- 
antism, but also the entire Oriental Church from its origin 
paige By the “una sancta catholica apostolica ecclesia” of 
the Nicseno-Constantinopolitan creed is to be understood the 
whole body of Catholic Christians, of which the ecclesia 
Romana, like the Churches of Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem, 
and Constantinople, is only one of the most prominent branches. 
The idea of the papacy, and its claims to the universal domin- 
ion of the Church, were distinctly put forward, it is true, so 
early as the fifth century, but could not make themselves 
Lives of the Saints, sub Apr. 11. W. A. ARENDT (R. C.:) Leo der Grosse u. seine 
Zeit, Mainz, 1835, (Catholic Apologetic.) Epw. PrerrHen: P. Leo’s I. Leben u. 
Lehren, Jena, 1843, (Protestant.) Fr. Bourincer: Die Kirche Christi u. ihre Zeu- 
gen, Zurich, 1846, vol. i, div. 4, pp. 170-309. Pu. Jarre: Regesta Pontif. Rom., 
Berol., 1851, p. 34 sqq- Comp. also GREENWOOD: Cathedra Petri, Lond. 1859, 
vol. i, book ii, chap. iv-vi. (The Leonine Period;) and H. H. Mirman: History 
of Latin Christianity, London and New York, 1860, vol. i, book ii, chap. iv. 

* The name papa—according to some an abbreviation of pater patrum, but more 
probably, like the kindred abbas, maémmac, or mérag, pa-pa, simply an imitation of 
the first prattling of children, thus equivalent to father—was in the West for a long 
time the honorary title of every bishop, as a spiritual father; but after the fifth 
century it became the special distinction of the patriarchs, and still later was 
assigned exclusively to the Roman bishop, and to him, in an eminent sense, as 
father of the whole Church. Comp. Du Cange, Glossar. s, verb. papa and pater 
patrum; and Hoffmann, Lexic. univers. iv, p. 561. In the same exclusive sense 
the Italian and Spanish papa, the French pape, the English pope, and the German 
Papst or Pabst, are used. In the Greek and Russian Churches, on the contrary, 
all priests are called popes—(from mdémag, papa.) The titles apostolicus, Picarius 
Christi, summus pontifex, sedes apostolica, were for a considerable time given to 
various bishops and their sees, but subsequently claimed exclusively by the bish- 
ops of Rome. 
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or 


good beyond the limits of the West. Consequently the papacy, 
as a historical fact, or so far as it has been acknowledged, is 
properly nothing more than the Latin patriarchate run to abso- 
lute monarchy. 

By its advocates the papacy is based not merely upon Church 
usage, like the metropolitan and patriarchal power, but upon 
divine right; upon the peculiar position which Christ assigned 
to Peter in the well-known words, “ Thou art Peter, and on 
this rock will I build my Church.”** This passage was at all 
times takén as an immovable exegetical rock for the papacy. 
The popes themselves appealed to it, times without number, 
as the great proof of the divine institution of a visible and 
infallible central authority in the Church. According to this 
view the primacy is before the apostolate, the head before the 
body, instead of the reverse. 

But, in the first place, this pre-eminence of Peter did not in 
the least affect the independence of the other apostles. Pau) 
especially, according to the clear testimony of his epistles and 
the book of Acts, stood entirely upon his own authority, and 
even on one occasion, at Antioch, took strong ground against 
Peter. Then, again, the personal position of Peter by no 
means yields the primacy to the Roman bishop without the 
twofold evidence, first that Peter was actually in Rome, and 
then that he transferred his prerogatives to the bishop of that 
city. The former fact rests upon a universal tradition of the 
early Church, which at that time no one doubted, but is in 
part weakened and neutralized by the absence of any clear 
Scripture evidence, and by the much more certain fact, given 
in the New Testament itself, that Paul labored in Rome, and 
that in no position of inferiority or subordination to any higher 
authority than that of Christ himself. The second assumption 
of the transfer of the primacy to the Roman bishops is sus- 
ceptible of neither: historical nor exegetical demonstration, 
and is merely an inference from the principle that the successor 

* Matthew xvi, 18: 20 ei ILérpog, wai éxi tatty ry wétpG [mark the change 
of the gender from the masculine to the feminine, from the person to the thing or 
the truth confessed—a change which disappears in the English and German ver- 
sions] wixodoujow pov thy éxkAnoiav, Kai mviAa ddov ob Katioxtoovow adrTic. 
Comp. the commentators, especially Meyer, Lange, Alford, Wordsworth, ad loc., 
and Schaff’s History of the Apostolic Church, §§ 90, 94, (New York edition, 


p. 350 sqq., and 374 sqq.) 
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in office inherits all the official prerogatives of his prede- 
cessor. But even granting both these intermediate links in 
the chain of the papal theory, the double question yet remains 
open: first, whether the Roman bishop be the only successor 
of Peter, or share this honor with the bishops of Jerusalem 
and Antioch, in which places also Peter confessedly resided ; 
and secondly, whether the primacy involve at the same time a 
supremacy of jurisdiction over the whole Church, or be only 
an honorary primacy among patriarchs of equal authority and 
rank. The former was the Roman view, the latter was the 
Greek. 

An African bishop, Cyprian, (258,) was the first to give to 
that passage of Matthew xvi, innocently, as it were, and with 
no suspicion of the future use and abuse af his view, a papistic 
interpretation, and to bring out clearly the idea of a perpetual 
cathedra Patri. The same Cyprian, however, whether consist- 
ently or not, was at the same time equally animated with the 
consciousness of episcopal equality and independence, after- 
ward actually came out in bold opposition to Pope Stephen in 
a doctrinal controversy on the validity of heretical baptism, 
and persisted in this protest to his death. 

The Church fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries in gen- 
eral agree in attaching to Peter a certain primacy over 
the other apostles, and in considering him the foundation of 
the Church in virtue of his confession of the divinity of Christ; 
while they hold Christ to be, in the highest sense, the divine 
ground and rock of the Church. - And herein lies a solution 
of their apparent self-contradiction in referring the petra in 
Matthew xvi, 18, now to the person of Peter, now to his con- 
fessor, now to Christ. Then, as the bishops in general were 
regarded as successors of the apostles, the fathers saw in the 
Roman bishops, on the ground of the ancient tradition of the 
martyrdom of Peter in Rome, the successor of Peter and the 
heir of the primacy. But respecting the nature and preroga- 
tives of this primacy their views were very indefinite and vari- 
ous. It is remarkable that the reference of the rock to Christ, 
which Augustine especially defended with great earnestness, 
was acknowledged even by the greatest pope of the middle 
ages, Gregory VII., in the famous inscription he sent with a 
crown to the Emperor Rudolph: “ Petra [that is, Christ] dedit 
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Petro, {that is, to the apostle;} Petrus [the pope] diadema 
Rudolpho.”* 

It is worthy of notice that the post-Nicene, as well as the 
ante-Nicene fathers, with all their reverence for the Roman 
see, regarded the heathenish title of Rome, urbs eterna, as blas- 
phemous, with reference to the passage of the woman sitting 
upon a scarlet-colored beast, full of names of blasphemy, Rev. 
xvii, 3.¢ The prevailing opinion seems to have been, that 
Rome and the Roman empire would fall before the advent of 
Antichrist and the second coming of the Lord.t 

We have no room here to trace out in detail the opinions 
of the Latin and Greek fathers, and the ancient synodical leg- 
islation on this subject, and come to the position of the early 
popes themselves. 

In most of the earlier bishops of Rome the person is eclipsed 
by the office. The spirit of the age and public opinion rule 
the bishops, not the bishops them. Victor, in the Easter con- 
troversy of the second century, Callistus, in that on the restora- 
tion of the lapsed, and Stephen, in that on heretical baptism at 
the time of Cyprian, were the first Roman bishops who came 
out with hierarchical arrogance; but they were somewhat pre- 
mature, and found vigorous resistance in Irenzeus, Hippolytus, 
and Cyprian, though on all these questions the Roman view 
at last carried the day. At the close of the fourth century 
Damasus, who established the authority of the Latin Vulgate, 
and Siricuis, who issued the first genuine decretal letter, trod 
in the steps of those predecessors. Innocent I. -(402-417) 
took a step beyond, and in the Pelagian controversy ventured 
the bold assertion, that in the whole Christian world nothing 
should be decided without the cognizance of the Roman see, 
and that, especially in matters of faith, all bishops must turn 
to St. Peter.§ 

* Baronius, Annal. ad ann. 1080, vol. xi, p. 704. 

+ Hieronymus, Ady. Jovin., lib. ii, chap. 38, (Opera, tome ii, p. 382,) where he 
addresses Rome: “Ad te loquar, que scriptam in fronte blasphemiam Christi 
confessione delesti.”” Prosper: “Eterna cum dicitur que temporalis est, utiquoe 
nomen est blasphemix.” Comp. Piper, 1. c. p. 46. 

t So Chrysostum, ad 2 Thess. ii, 7; Hieronymus, Ep. cxxi, qu. 11, (tome i,p. 880 
sq.;) Augustine, De civit. Dei, lib. xx, cap. 19. 

§ Ep. ad Cone. Carthag., and Ep. ad Concil. Milev., both in 416. In reference 
to this decision, which went against Pelagius, Augustine uttered the word so 
often quoted by Roman divines: ‘‘ Causa finita est, utinam aliquando finiatur error.” 
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But the first pope, in the proper sense of the word, is LEo L,, 
who justly bears the title of “THE GREAT” in the history of the 
Latin hierarchy. In him the idea of the papacy, as it were, 
became flesh and blood. He conceived it in great energy and 
clearness, and carried it out with the Roman spirit of domin- 
ion, so far as the circumstances of the time at all allowed. He 
marks the same relative epoch in the development of the 
papacy as Cyprian in the history of the episcopate. He had 
even a higher idea of the prerogatives of the see of Rome than 
Gregory the Great, who, though he reigned a hundred and 
fifty years later, represents rather the patriarchal idea than the 
papal. Leo was at the same time the first important theolo- 
gian in the chair of Rome, surpassing in acuteness and depth 
of thought all his predecessors, and all his successors down to 
Gregory I. Benedict XIV. placed him (A. D. 1744) in the 
small class of doctores ecclesiw, or authoritative teachers of the 
Catholic faith. He battled with the Manichean, the Priscil- 
lianist, the Pelagian, and other heresies, and won an immortal 
name as the finisher of the orthodox doctrine of the person of 
Christ. 

The time and place of the birth and earlier life of Leo are 
unknown. His letters, which are the chief source of informa- 
tion, commence not before the year 442. Probably a Roman,* 
if not one by birth, he was virtually a Roman in the proud 
dignity of his spirit and bearing, the high order of his legisla- 
tive and administrative talent, and the strength and energy of 
his will. He distinguished himself, first under Coelestine (423- 
432) and Sextus III., (482-440,) as archdeacon and legate of 
the Roman Church. After the death of the latter, and while 
himself absent in Gaul, he was elected pope by the united 
But when Zosimus, the successor of Innocent, took the part of Pelagius, Augus- 
tine and the African Church boldly opposed him, and made use of the Cyprianic 
right of protest. ‘Circumstances alter cases.”’ 

* As Quesnel and most of his successors infer from Prosper’s Chronicles, and a 
passage in Leo’s Ep. xxxi, chap. 4, where he assigns among the reasons for not 
attending the council at Ephesus in 449, that he could not “deserere patriam et 
sedem apostoliram.” Patria, however, may as well mean Italy, or at least the 
diocese of Rome, including the ten suburban provinces. In the Liber pontificalis 
he is called “ Natione Tuscus,” but in two manuscript copies “ Natione Romanus.” 
Canisius in the Acta Sanctorum adopts the former view. Butler reconciles the 
difficulty by supposing that he was descended of a noble Tuscan family, but 
born at Rome. 
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voice of clergy, senate, and people, and continued in that 
office one and twenty years, (440-461.) His feelings at the 
assumption of this high office he himself thus describes in one 
of his sermons: “ Lord, I have heard your voice calling me, 
and I was afraid: I considered the work which was enjoined 
on me, and I trembled. For what proportion is there between 
the burden assigned to me and my weakness, this elevation 
and my nothingness. What is more to be feared than exalta- 
tion without merit, the exercise of the most holy functions being 
intrusted to one who is buried in sin. O you have laid upon 
me this heavy burden, bear it with me, I beseech you; be you 
my guide and my support.” 

During the time of his pontificate he was almost the only 
great man in the Roman empire, developed extraordinary 
activity, and took a leading part in all the affairs of the 
Church. His private life is entirely unknown, and we have 
no reason to question the purity of his motives or of his 
morals. His official zeal and all his time and strength 
were devoted to the interests of Christianity. But with him 
the interests of Christianity were identical with the universal 
dominion of the Roman Church. 

He was animated with the unwavering conviction that the 
Lord himself had committed to him, as the successor of Peter, 
the care of the entire Church.* He anticipated all the dog- 
matical arguments by which the power of the papacy was sub- 
sequently established. He refers the petra, on which the 
Church is built, to Peter and his confession. Though Christ 
himself, to sum up his view on the subject, is in the highest 
sense the rock and foundation, beside which no other can be 
laid ; yet, by transfer of his authority, the Lord made Peter the 
rock in virtue of his great confession, and built on him the 
indestructible temple of his. Church. In Peter the funda- 
mental relation of Christ to his Church comes, as it were, to 
concrete form and reality in history. To him specially and 

* Ep. v, ad Episcopos Metrop. per Illyricum'constitutos tome ii, (ed. Ball. I, 617, 
in Mignes Patristic Libr., vol. i-iv, p.515,) Quia per omnes ecclesias cura nostra 
distenditur, exigente hoc a nobis Domino, qui apostolice dignitatis beatissimo apos- 
tolo Petro primaturn fidei suze remuneratione commisit, wniversalem ecclesiam in 
fundamenti ipsius [Quesnel proposes istius for ipstus] soliditate constituens, neces- 
sitatem sollicitudinis quam habemus, cum his qui nobis collegii caritate juncti 


sunt, sociamus.” 
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individually the Lord intrusted the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven; to the other apostles only in their general and cor- 
porate capacity. For the faith of Peter the Lord specially 
prayed in the hour of his passion, as if the standing of the 
other apostles would be the firmer if the mind of their leader 
remained unconquered. On Peter rests the steadfastness of 
the whole apostolic college in the faith. To him the Lord, 
after his resurrection, committed the care of his sheep and 
lambs. Peter is therefore the pastor and prince of the whole 
Church, through whom Christ exercises his universal dominion 
on earth. This primacy, however, is not limited to the apos- 
tolic age, but, like the faith of Peter, and like the Church her- 
self, it perpetuates itself; and it perpetuates itself through the 
bishops of Rome, who are related to Peter as Peter was related 
to Christ. As Christ in Peter, so Peter in his successors lives 
and speaks and perpetually executes the commission, “ Feed 
my sheep.” It was by special direction of Divine Providence 
that Peter labored and died in Rome, and sleeps with thou- 
sands of blessed martyrs in holy ground. The center of 
worldly empire alone can be the center of the kingdom of 
God. Yet the political position of Rome would be of no 
importance without the religious considerations. By Peter 
was Rome, which had been the center of all error and super- 
stition, transformed into the metropolis of the Christian world, 
and invested with a spiritual dominion far wider than her 
former earthly empire. Hence the bishopric of Constantino- 
ple, not being a sedes apostolica, but resting its dignity on a 
political basis alone, can never rival the Roman, whose primacy 
is rooted both in divige and human right. Antioch also, where 
Peter only transiently resided, and Alexandria, where he 
planted the Church through his disciple Mark, stand only in a 
secondary relation to Rome, where his bones repose, and where 
that was completed which in the East was only laid out. The 
Roman bishop is, therefore, the primus omnium episcoporum 
pastorum, and on him devolves the plenitudo potestatio, the 
solicitudo omnium pastorum, and communis cura universalis 
ecclesie.* 

* These views Leo repeatedly expresses in his sermons on the festival of St. 
Peter, and on the anniversary of his own elevation, as well as in his official 


letters to the African, Illyrian, and South Gallic bishops, to Dioscurus of Alexan- 
dria, to the Patriarch Anatolius of Constantinople, to the Emperor Marcian, and 


Fovurru Serres, Vor. X VI.—37 
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Leo thus made out of a primacy of grace and of personal 
fitness a primacy of right and of succession. Of his person, 
indeed, he speaks in his sermons with great humility, but only 
thereby the more to exalt his official character. He tells the 
Romans that the true celebration of the anniversary of his 
accession is, to recognize, honor,,and obey, in his lowly person, 
Peter himself, who still cares for shepherd and flock, and whose 
dignity is not lackinggeven to his unworthy heir.* Here, 
therefore, we already have that characteristic combination of 
humility and arrogance which has stereotyped itself in the 
expressions, “Servant of the servant of God,” “Vicar of 
Christ,” and even “God upon earth.” In this double con- 
sciousness of his personal unworthiness and his official exalta- 
tion, Leo annually celebrated the day of his elevation to the 
chair of Peter. While Peter himself passes over his preroga- 
tive in silence, and expressly warns against hierarchical assump- 
tion,t Leo cannot speak frequently and emphatically enough 
of his authority. While Peter in Antioch meekly submits to 
the rebuke of the junior apostle Paul,t Leo pronounces resist- 
ance to his authority to be impious pride and the sure way to 
hell. Obedience to the pope is thus necessary to salvation. 
Whosoever says he is not with the apostolic see, that is, with 
the head of the body, whence all gifts of grace descend 
throughout the body, is not in the body of the Church, and 
has no part in her grace. This is the fearful but legitimate 
logie of the papal principle, which confines the kingdom of 
God to the narrow lines of a particular organization, and 
makes the universal spiritual reign of Christ dependent on a 
temporal form and a human organ. Dy in its very first appli- 
cation this papal ban proved itself a brutum fulmen, when, in 
the Empress Pulcheria. Particular proof passages are unnecessary. Comp. 
especially Ep. x, xi, civ, evi, (ed. Baller.,) and Perthel, 1. c. pp. 226-241, where 
the chief passages are given in full. 

* “Cujus dignitas etiam in indigno hwrede non deficit.” Sermo iii, in Natal, 
ordin. c. 4, (vol. i, p. 13, ed. Ball.) ‘“Etsi necessarium est trepidare de merito, 
religiosum est tamen gaudere de dono: quoniam qui mihi oneris est auctor, ipse 


est administrationis adjutor.” Sermon ii, ¢. i. 


+ 1 Pet. vy, 3. ¢ Galatians ii, 11. 

§ Ep. x, ¢ ii, (ed. Ball. i, p. 634; ed. Migne, vol. liv, p. 630,) to the Gallican 
bishops in the matter of Hilary: “Cui (se Petro) quisquis principatum estimat 
denegandum, illius quidem nullo modo potest minuere dignitatem; sed injlatus 
sptritu superbie sue semetipsum in inferua demergit.” Comp. Ep. clxiv, 3; clvii, 3. 
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spite of it, the Gallican Archbishop Hilary, against whom it was 
directed, died universally esteemed and loved, and then was 
canonized. This very impracticability of that principle which 
would exclude all Greek and Protestant Christians from the 
kingdom of heaven, is a refutation of the principle itself. 

In carrying his idea of the papacy into effect Leo displayed 
the cunning tact, the diplomatic address, and the iron consist- 
ency which characterize the greatest popes of the middle age. 
The circumstances in general were in his favor: the East rent 
by dogmatic controversies; Africa devastated by the barba- 
rians ; the West weak in a weak emperor; nowhere a powerful 
and pure bishop or divine, like Athanasius, Augustine, or 
Jerome in the former generation ; the overthrow of the west- 
ern empire at hand; a new age breaking, with new peoples, for 
whose childhood the papacy was just the needful school ; the 
most numerous and the last important general council convened ; 
and the system of ecumenical orthodoxy ready to be closed 
with the decision concerning the relation of the two natures 
in Christ. 

Leo first took advantage of the distractions of the North 
African Church under the Arian Vandals, and wrote to its 
bishops in the tone of an acknowledged over-shepherd. Under 
the stress of the times, and in the absence of a towering char- 
acter like Cyprian and Augustine, the Africans submitted to 
his authority, (443.) He banished the remnants of the Mani- 
cheans and Pelagians from Italy, and threatened the bishops 
with his anger if they should not purge their Churches of the 
heresy. In East Illyria, which was important to Rome as the 
ecclesiastical outpost toward Constantinople, he succeeded in 
regaining and establishing the supremacy which had been 
acquired by Damasus, but had afterward slipped away. Anas- 
tasius of Thessalonica applied to him to be confirmed in his 
office. Leo granted the prayer in 444, extending the jurisdic- 
tion of Anastasius over all the Illyrian bishops, but reserving 
to them a right of appeal in important cases, which ought to 
be decided by the pope according to divine revelation. And 
a case to his purpose soon presented itself, in which Leo brought 
his vicar to feel that he was called indeed to a participation of 
his care, but not to a plenitude of power, (plenitudo protesta- 
tis.) In the affairs of the Spanish Church, also, Leo had an 
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opportunity to make his influence felt, when Turibius, Bishop 
of Astorga, besought his intervention against the Priscillianists. 
He refuted those heretics point by point, and on the basis of 
his exposition the Spaniards drew up an orthodox regula fidet 
with eighteen anathemas against the Priscillianist error. 

But in Gaul he met with a strenuous antagonist in Archbishop 
Hilary of Arles, an energetic and unyielding representative of 
Gallican independence from Romish interference; and though 
he ealled the secular power to his aid, and procured from the 
Emperor Valentinian an edict entirely favorable to his claims, 
he attained but a partial victory. Hilary never submitted to 
Rome, died in the possession of his metropolitan power, and 
was canonized as a saint alongside with his papal antagonist, 
who had eut him off from the communion of the Chureh of 
Rome. Still less successful was his effort to establish his pri- 
macy in the East, and to prevent his rival at Constantinople 
from being elevated, by the famous twenty-eighth canon of Chal- 
cedon, to official equality with himself. His earnest protest 
against that decree produced no lasting effect. But other- 
wise he had the most powerful influence in the second stage 
of the christological controversy. He neutralized the tyranny 
of Dioseurus of Alexandria, and the results of the shameful 
robber-council of Ephesus (449%) furnished the chief occasion 
of the fourth ecumenical council, presided over it by his legates, 
(which the Roman bishop had done at neither of the three 
councils before,) and gave the turn to the final solution of 
its doctrinal problem by that celebrated letter to Flavian of 
Constantinople, the main points of which were incorporated 
in the new symbol. Yet he owed this influence by no means 
to his office alone, but most of all to his deep insight of the 
question, and to the masterly tact with which he held the 
Catholic orthodox mean between the Alexandrian and Anti- 
ochian, Eutychian and Nestorian extremes. The particulars 
of his connection with this important dogma belong, however, 
to the history of doctrine. 

Besides thus shaping the polity and doctrine of the Church, 
Leo did immortal service to the city of Rome in twice rescu- 
ing it from destruction.* When Attila, king of the Huns, the 
“scourge of God,” after destroying Aquileia, was seriously 


* Comp. Perthel, 1. c. p. 90 sqq., and p. 104 sqq. 
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threatening the capital of the world, (A.D. 452,) Leo, with only 
two companions, crozier in hand, trusting in the help of God, 
ventured into the hostile camp, asd by his venerable form, his 
remonstrances, and his gifts, changed the wild heathen’s pur- 
pose. The later legend, which Raphael’s pencil has employed, 
adorned the fact with a visible appearance of Peter and Paul, 
accompanying the bishop with drawn sword, and threatening 
Attila with destruction unless he should desist.* A similar case 
occurred several years after, (455,) when the Vandal king, Gen- 
seric, invited out of revenge by the Empress Eudoxia, pushed 
his ravages to Rome. Leo obtained from him the promise 
that at least he would spare the city the inflictions of murder 
and fire ; but the barbarians subjected it toa fourteen days’ pil- 
lage, the enormous spoils of which they transported to Carthage ; 
and afterward the pope did everything to alleviate the conse- 
quent destitution and suffering, and to restore the churches.t+ 
Leo died in 461, and was buried in the Church of St. Peter. 
The day and circumstances of his death are unknown.t 

The literary works of Leo consist of ninety-six sermons and 
one hundred and seventy-three epistles, including epistles of 
others to him. They are earnest, forcible, full of thought, 
churchly, abounding in bold antitheses and allegorical freaks 
of exegesis, and sometimes heavy, turgid, and obscure in style. 
His collection of sermons is the first we have from a Roman 
bishop. In his inaugural discourse he declared preaching to 
be his sacred duty. The sermons are short and simple, and 
were delivered mostly on high festivals and on the annivers- 
aries of his own elevation.§ Other works ascribed to him, such 


. 


* Leo himself says nothing of his mission to Attila. Prosper, in Chronicles ad 
ann. 452, mentions it briefly and Canisius, in Vita Leonis, (in Acta Sanctorum, 
for the month of April tome ii, p.18,) with later exaggerations. 

¢ Comp. Leo’s eighty-fourth sermon, which was preached soon after the depart- 
ure of the Vandals, and Prosper, Chronicles ad ann. 455. 

¢ The Roman Calendar places his name on the 11th of April. But different 
writers fix his death on June 28, Oct. 30, (Quesnel,) Nov. 4, (Pagi,) Nov. 10, (But- 
ler.) Butler quotes the concession of Bower, the apostate Jesuit, who in his Lives 
of the Popes says of Leo that “he was without doubt a man of extraordinary 
parts, far superior to all who had governed that Church before him, and scarce 
equaled by any since.” 

§ Sermones de natali. Canisius (in Acta Sanctorum, 1. c., p. 17) calls Leo 
“ Christianum Demosthenem.”’ 
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as that on the calling of all nations,* which takes a middle 
ground on the doctrine of predestination, with the view to 
reconcile the Semi-pelagians and Augustinians, are of doubt- 
ful genuineness. 

The first Leo and the first Gregory are the two greatest 
bishops of Rome in the first six centuries. Between them no 
important personage appears on the chair of Peter; and in 
the course of that intervening century the idea and the power 
of the papacy make no material advance. In truth, they went 
further in Leo’s mind than they did in Gregory’s. Leo thought 
and acted as an absolute monarch; Gregory as first among the 
patriarchs ; yet both under the full conviction that they were 
the successors of Peter. 

After the death of Leo, the Archdeacon Hilary, who had 
represented him at the Council of Ephesus, was elected to his 
place, and ruled (461-468) upon his principles, asserting the 
strict orthodoxy in the East and the authority of the primacy 
in Gaul. 

His successor, Simplicius, (468-483,) saw the final dissolu- 
tion of the empire under Romulus Augustulus, (476,) but, as 
he takes not the slightest notice of it in his epistles, he seems 
to have ascribed to it but little importance. The papal power 
had been rather favored than hindered in its growth by the 
imbecility of the latest emperors. Now, to a certain extent, it 
stepped into the imperial vacancy, and the suecessor of Peter 
became, in the mind of the western nations, sole heir of the 
old Roman imperial succession. 


On the fall of the empire the pope became the political sub- 
ject of the barbarian and heretical (for they were Arian) 
kings; but these princes, as most of the heathen emperors had 
done, allowed him, either from policy, or from ignorance or 
indifference, entire freedom in ecclesiastical affairs. In Italy 
the Catholics had by far the ascendenecy in numbers and in 
culture, and the Arianism of the new rulers was rather an 
outward profession than an inward conviction. Odoacer, who 

} 


* De Vocatione Omnium Gentium, a work hi: hly praised even by Erasmus, 





Luther, Bullinger, and Grotius. Quesnel has only proved the possibility of Leo’s 
being the author. (Comp. Perthel, |. ¢., p. 127 sqq.) The Sacramentarium Leonis, ora 
collection of liturgical prayers for all the festival days of the year, contains some 
of his prayers, but also many which are of a later date 
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first assumed the kingdom of Italy, (476-493,) was tolerant 
toward the orthodox faith, yet attempted to control the papal 
election in 483 in the interest of the state, and prohibited, 
under penalty of the anathema, the alienation of church prop- 
erty by any bishop. Twenty years later a Roman council pro- 
tested against this intervention of a layman, and pronounced 
the above prohibition null and void, but at the same time passed 
a similar decree against the alienation of church estate.* 

Pope Frix IL, or, according to another reckoning, III, 
(483-492,) continued the war of his predecessor against the 
Monophysitism of the East, rejected the Henoticon of the 
Emperor Zeno as an unwarrantable intrusion of a layman in 
matters of faith, and ventured even the excommunication of 
the Bishop Acacius of Constantinople. Acacius replied with 
a counter anathema, with the support of the other eastern 
patriarchs; and the schism between the two Churches lasted 
over thirty years, to the pontificate of Hormisdas. 

Geasivs I. (492-496) clearly announced the principle that 
the priestly power is above the kingly and the imperial, and 
that from the decisions of the chair of Peter there is no appeal. 
Yet from this pope we have, on the other hand, a remarkable 
testimony against what he pronounces the “ sacrilege” of with- 
holding the cup from the laity, the communio sub una specie. 

Anastasius II. (496-498) indulged in a milder tone toward 
Constantinople, and incurred the suspicion of consent to its 
heresy.t His sudden death was followed by a contested papal 
election, which led to bloody encounters. The Ostrogothie 
king Theodoric, (the Dietrich of Bern in the Viebelungenlied,) 
the conqueror and master of Italy, (493-526,) and, like Odoacer, 
an Arian, was called into consultation in this contest, and gave 
his voice for Symmachus against Laurentius, because Symma- 
chus had received the majority of votes, and had been conse- 
crated first. But the party of Laurentius, not satisfied with 
this, raised against Symmachus the reproach of gross iniqui- 
ties, even of adultery and of squandering the Church estates. 
The bloody scenes were renewed, priests were murdered, clois- 


* This was the fifth (al. fourth) council under Symmachus, held in November, 
502, therefore later than the synodus palmaris. (Comp. Hefele, ii, p. 625 sqq.) 

+ Dante puts him in hell, and Baronius ascribes his sudden death to an evident 
judgment of God. 
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ters were burned, and nuns were insulted. Theodoric being 
again called upon by the senate for a decision, summoned a 
council at Rome, to which Symmachus gave his consent; and 
a synod, convoked by a heretical king, must decide upon the 
pope! In the course of the controversy several councils were 
held in rapid succession, the chronology of which is disputed.* 
The most important was the synodus palmaris,+ the fourth 
council under Symmachus, held in October, 501. It acquitted 
this pope without investigation, on the presumption that it did 
not behoove the council to pass judgment respecting the sue- 
cessor of St. Peter. In his vindication of this council—for the 
opposition was not satisfied with it—the deacon Ennodius, 
afterward Bishop of Pavia, (521,) gave the first clear expres- 
sion to the absolution which Leo had already acted: that the 
Roman bishop is above every human tribunal, and is responsi- 
ble only to God himself.t Nevertheless, even in the middle 
age, popes were deposed and set up by emperors and general 
councils. This is one of the points of dispute between the 
absolute papal system and the constitutional episcopal system 
in the Roman Church, which was left unsettled even by the 
Council of Trent. 

Under Hormisdas (514-523) the Monophysite party in the 
Greek Church was destroye by the energetic zeal of the ortho- 
dox Emperor Justin, and in 519 the union of that Church with 
Rome was restored after a schism of five and thirty years. 

Theodorie offered no hinderance to the transactions and 
embassies, and allowed his most distinguished subject to assert 
his ecclesiastical supremacy over Constantinople. This semi- 
barbarous and heretical prince was tolerant in general, and 
very liberal toward the Catholic Church; even rising to the 
principle which has waited till the modern age for its recog- 
nition, that the power of the prince should be restricted to 
civil government, and should permit no trespass on the con- 


* Comp. Hefele, ii, p. 615 sqq. 


+ Sonamed from the building in Rome in which it was held: “ A porticu beati 
Petri Apostoli, que apellatur ad Palmaria,”’ as Anastasius says. In the histories 
of councils it is erroneously given as Synodus III. Many historians, Giesler 


among them, place it in the year 503 
t Libellus apologeticus pro Synodo IV. Romana, in Mansi VIII, 274. This 
vindication was solemnly adopted by the sixth Roman council under Symmachus, 


in 503, and made equivalent to a decree of council. 
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science of its subjects. No one, says he, shall be forced to 
believe against his will. Yet, toward the close of his reign, 
on mere political suspicion, he ordered the execution of the 
celebrated philosopher Boethius, with whom the old Roman 
literature far more worthily closes than the Roman empire 
with Augustulus; and on the same ground he caused the 
death of the senator Symmachus and the incarceration of 
Pope John L., (523-526.) 

Almost the last act of his reign was the nomination of the 
worthy Felix IIT. (IV.) to the papal chair after a protracted 
struggle of contending parties. With the appointment he 
issued the order that hereafter, as heretofore, the pop@ should 
be elected by clergy and people, but should*be confirmed by 
the temporal prince before assuming his office; and with this 
understanding the clergy and the city gave their consent 
to the nomination. 

Yet, in spite of this arrangement, in the election of Boni- 
face II. (530-532) and John II. (532-535) the same disgrace- 
ful quarreling and briberies occurred ; a sort of chronic disease 
*in the history of the papacy. 


Soon after the death of Theodorie (526) the Gothic empire 
fell to pieces through internal distraction and imperial weak- 
ness. Italy was conquered by Belisarius, (535,) and, with 
Africa, again incorporated with the East-Roman empire, 
which renewed under Justinian its ancient splendor, and 
enjoyed a transient after-ssummer. And yet this powerful 
orthodox emperor was a slave to the intriguing, heretical 
Theodora, whom he had raised from the theater to the throne ; 
and Belisarius likewise, his victorious general, was completely 
under the power of his wife Antonina. 

With the conquest of Italy the popes fell into a perilous 
and unworthy dependence on the emperor at Constantinople, 
who reverenced, indeed, the Roman chair, but not less that 
of Constantinople, and in reality sought to use both as tools 
of his own State-Church despotism. Agapetus (535-536) offered 
fearless resistance to the arbitrary course of Justinian, and suc- 
cessfully protested against the elevation of the Eutychian 
Anthimus to the patriarchal see of Constantinople. But, by 
the intrigues of the Monophysite empress, his successor, Pope 
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Silverius, (a son of Hormisdas, 536-538,) was deposed on the 
charge of treasonable correspondence with the Goths, and 
banished to the island of Pandataria, whither the worst hea- 
then emperors used to send the victims of their tyranny, and 
where, in 540, he died, whether a natural or a violent death we 
do not know. 

Vigilius, a pliant creature of Theodora, ascended the papal 
chair under the military protection of Belisarius, (538-554.) 
The empress had promised him this oftice and a sum of money 
on condition that he nullify the decrees of the Council of Chal- 
cedon, and pronounce Anthimus and his friends orthodox. 
The amgtious and double-tongued prelate accepted the condi- 
tion and accomptished the deposition, and, perhaps, the death 
of Silverius. In his pontificate occurred the violent contro- 
versy of the three chapters and the second general Council of 
Constantinople, (553.) Tis administration was an unprincipled 
vacillation between the dignity and duties of his office and 
subservience to an alien theological and political influence ; 
between repeated condemnation of the three chapters in 
behalf of a Eutychianizing spirit and repeated retraction of* 
that condemnation. In Constantinople, where he resided 
several years at the instance of the emperor, he suffered 
much personal persecution, but without the spirit of mar- 
tyrdom, and without its glory. For example, at least 
according to western accounts, he was violently torn from the 
altar upon which he was holding with both hands so firmly 
that the posts of the canopy fell in above him ; he was dragged 
through the streets with a rope round his neck and cast into a 
common prison because he would not submit to the will of 
Justinian and his council. Yet he yielded at last, through 
fear of deposition. He obtained permission to return to Rome, 
but died in Sicily of the stone on his way thither, (554.) 

Pevaaivus I., (554-560,) by order of Justinian, whose favor 
he had previously gained as papal legate at Constantinople, 
was made successor of Vigilius, but found only two bishops 
ready to consecrate him. is close connection with the East, 
and his approval of the fifth ecumenical council, which was 
regarded as a partial concession to the Eutychian christology, 
and, so far, an impeachment of the authority of the Council of 
Chalcedon, alienated many western bishops even in Italy, and 
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induced a temporary suspension of their connection with Rome. 
He issued a letter to the whole Christian world, in which he 
declared his entire agreement with the first four general councils, 
and then vindicated the fifth as in no way departing from the 
Chalcedonian dogma. But only by the military aid of Narses 
could he secure subjection ; and the most refractory bishops, 
those of Aquileia and Milan, he sent as prisoners to Con- 
stantinople. 

In these two Justinian-made popes we see how much the 
power of the Roman hiérarchy was indebted to its remoteness 
from the Byzantine despotism, and how much it was injured 
by contact with it. 

‘ e 

With the descent of the Arian Longobards into Italy, after 
568, the popes again became more independent of the Byzan- 
tine court. They continued under tribute indeed to the exarchs 
in Ravenna, as the representatives of the Greek emperors, (from 
554,) and were obliged to have their election confirmed and 
their inauguration superintended by them. But the feeble 
hold of these officials in Italy, and the pressure of the Arian 
barbarians upon them, greatly favored the popes, who, being 
the richest proprietors, enjoyed also great political considera- 
tion in Italy, and applied their influence to the maintenance of 
law and order amid the reigning confusion. 

In other respects the administrations of Jolfh IIL, (560- 
573,) Benedict I, (574-578,) and Pelagius II., (578-590,) are 
among the darkest and the most sterile in the annals of the 
papacy. 

But with Grecory I. (590-604) a new period begins. Next 
to Leo I. he was the greatest of the ancient bishops of Rome, 
and he marks the transition of the patriarchal system into the 
strict papacy of the middle ages. He comes, it is true, with 
more modest claims than Leo, who surpassed him in boldness, 
energy, and consistency. He even solemnly protested, as his 
predecessor Pelagius II. had done, against the title of wndversal 
bishop, which the Constantinopolitan patriarch, John Jeju- 
nator, adopted at a council in 587 ;* and he declared it an anti- 
christian assumption, in terms which quite remind us of the 

* Even Justinian repeatedly applied to the patriarch of Constantinople officially 


the title olxouuertxi¢g matpideyne, universalis patriarcha. 
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n * patriarchal equality, and seem to form a step in recession from 
\ the ground of Leo. But when we take his operations in gen- 


eral into view, and remember the rigid consistency of the 
‘Ars papacy, which never forgets, we are almost justified in thinking 

that this protest was directed not so much against the title 

itself as against the bearer of it, and proceeded more from 
i jealousy of a rival at Constantinople than from sincere humil- 
ity.* From the same motive the Roman bishops avoided the 
title of patriarch, as placing them on a lgvel with the eastern 
patriarchs, and preferred the title of pope, from a sense of the 
specific dignity of the chair of Peter. Gregory is said to have 
been the first to use the humble-proud title, “ Servant of the 
servants of Ged,” (servus servorum Dei,) which ill agrees with 
the claims of the vicar of Christ, the King of kings and Lord 
of lords, and the representative of God almighty on earth! 
His successors, notwithstanding his remarkable protest, called 
themselves freely the “universal bishops of Christendom.” 
What he had condemned in his oriental colleagues as anti- 
christian arrogance, the latter popes considered but the appro- 
priate expression of their official position in the Church uni- 
versal. 

It is not our object to pursue the development of the papacy 
any further through its varying fortunes, misfortunes, conflicts, 
and triumphs during the middle ages; its split, decline, and 
terrible ordeal during the Reformation ; its subsequent revival 
during the Indian summer of Jesuitical restoration ; its present 
crisis and prospects. We will only offer, in conclusion, a 
few general reflections from a purely historical point of observ- 





ation. 
bee The papacy is undeniably the result of a long process of 
* Bellarmine disposes of this apparent testimony of one of the great and best 
; ° popes against the system of popery which has frequently been urged since Calvin 
at " 29 . } : * 7 . 
by Protestant controversialists, by assuming that the term episcopus universalis is 


used in two very different senses. ‘ Respondeo,” he says in his great controver- 
sial work, De Controversiis Christiane Fidei, etc., de Romano Pontifice, lib. ii, cap. 


‘A 31,) duobus modis posse intelligi nomen universalis episcopi. Uno modo, ut ille, 
; 


qui dicitur universalis, intelligatur esse solus episcopus omnium urbium Christian- 





arum, ita ut ceeteri non sint episcopi, sed vicarii tantum illius, qui dicitur episcopus 





{ 


universalis, et hoc modo nomen hoc est vere profanum, sacrilegum et antichristia- 





num. . .. Altero modo dici potest episcopus universalis, qui habet curam totius 





} 





ecclesiz, sed generalem, ita ut non excludat particulares episcopos. Et hoc modo 








nomen hoc posse tribui Romano pontifici ex mente Gregorii probatur.”’ 
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history. Centuries were employed in building it, and centu- 
ries have already been engaged upon its partial destruction. 
Lust of honor and of power, and even open fraud,* have con- 
tributed to its development; for human nature lies hidden 
under episcopal robes, with its steadfast inclination to abuse 
the power intrusted to it; and the greater the power, the 
stronger is the temptation and the worse the abuse. But 
behind and above these human impulses lay the needs of the 
Church and the plans of Providence, and these are the proper 
basis for explaining the rise, as well as the subsequent decay, 
of the papal dominion over the countries and nations of 
Europe. 

That Providence which moves the helm of the history of 
the world and Church, according to an eternal plan, not only 
prepares in silence and a secrecy unknown even to themselves 
the suitable persons for a given work, but also lays in the 
depths of the past the foundations of mighty institutions, that 
they may appear thoroughly furnished as soon as the time may 
demand them, Thus the origin and gradual growth of the 
Latin patriarchate at Rome looked forward to the middle age, 
and formed part of the necessary external outfit of the Church 
for her disciplinary mission among the heathen barbarians, 
The vigorous hordes who destroyed the West-Roman empire 
were to be themselves built upon the ruins of the old civiliza- 
tion, and trained by an awe-inspiring ecclesiastical authority 
and a firm hierarchical organization to Christianity and free- 
dom, till, having come of age, they should need the legal 
schoolmaster no longer, and should cast away his cords from 
them. The Catholic hierarchy, with its pyramid-like culmina- 
tion in the papacy, served among the Romanic and Germanic 
peoples, until the time of the Reformation, a purpose similar 
to that of the Jewish theocracy and the old Roman empire 
respectively in the inward and outward preparation for Chris- 
tianity. The full exhibition of this pedagogic purpose belongs 
to the history of the middle age; but the foundation for it we 

* Recall the interpolations of papistic passages in the works of Cyprian; the 
Roman enlargement of the sixth canon of Nice; the citation of the Sardican 
canon under the name and authority of the Nicene council; and the latter notori- 
ous pseudo-Isidorian decretals. The popes, to be sure, were not the original 
authors of these falsifications, but they used them freely and repeatedly for their 
purposes. 
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find already being laid in the Nicene and post-Nicene age, 
especially in the reign of that most remarkable man who is 
the prominent figure in this article. 

But the very reason we have assigned for the historical or 
temporal (not divine or eternal) right and necessity of the 
papacy is the best reason for its downfall, and instead of weak- 
enipg the cause of Protestantism, gives it a powerful weapon 
in its controversy with Rome. Admitting that Romanism and 
popery were a wholesome school of discipline for the nations 
of the dark ages, we connect it inseparably with a lower stage 
of Christianity and civilization, and place its main power and 
significance in the past. To say that it Aas had its right, 
its necessity, its glory, is to say that it has it no more. The 
law of Moses was a schoolmaster to lead the Jewish nation to 
Christ, and looked to the Gospel as its fulfillment. The types 
and shadows of the Old Testament passed away when the sub- 
stance appeared; the Jewish Sabbath was lost in the Christian 
Sunday, circumcision in baptism for the remission of sins, the 
passover in the holy communion, the daily sacrifice in the one 
eternal sacritice of the cross. The whole Jewish religion was 
a religion of hope and of the future, constantly pointing 
beyond itself and tinding its inmost sense and meaning in the 
Christian dispensation. 

Then, again, every system of discipline looks toward manly 
self-government and independence. The mother cares and 
provides for her children, not to keep them in a helpless 
minority, but with a view to train them up to youth and inde- 
pendent manhood and womanhood. So the whole medieval 
Catholicism was a training school for evangelical freedom in 
Christ. Hence it is as impossible to turn Protestantism back 
into the swaddling clothes of medieval Romanism, as to 
change a grown man into an infant, or to turn the stream 
back to its fountain. 

But here lies also the great difference between the Greek 
Catholic and the Evangelical Protestant opposition to the 
universal monarchy of the papacy. They are allies against 
Rome, but only in a negative point of view. They equally 
resist the claims of popery, but from altogether different posi- 
tions and ina different spirit. The Greek and Russian Church 
protests against the papacy from the basis of the Nicene age 
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and the patriarchal oligarchy of the fourth and fifth centuries. 
Protestantism protests against it from the modern stand-point 
of religious freedorm and popular self-government. The Greek 
Church rejects and abhors the papacy as a later innovation, 
which is, in fact, only a further development of its own 
hierarchical principle; Protestantism rejects and disowns the 
papacy as a superseded institution of the past, which has sub- 
stantially answered its providential purposes and fulfilled its 
mission, at least as far as the great northerg and western 
nations of Europe and America are concerned, who are the 
main bearers of the present and future history of the race, and 
represent the Christian religion in its irresistible motion and 

















progress to the ends of the earth. 












Art. IV.—WHEDON ON THE WILL. 





The Freedom of the Will as a Basis of Human Responsibility 
and of Divine Government. By D. D. Wurpvon, D.D. 12mo., 
pp. 438. New York: Carlton & Porter. 1864. 







THE nature, possibility, and explanation of the Freedom of 
the Will has been hitherto confessedly the questio vewata alike 
of the theologian and the metaphysician. 

Dr. Chalmers, in his chapters on Philosophie Necessity, avows i 
his conviction that the controversy on this subject is intermin- f 
able. To his eye there seemed no promise of a pacific adjust- 
ment, and it bore every appearance of remaining a disputed 
question to the end of time. So far as the suffrages of learned 
men are concerned there is a powerful array of great names 









on both sides. We find Leibnitz, Hobbes, Hume, Lord Kames, 4 
Jonathan Edwards on the side of philosophic necessity. “ And 





these are countervailed in authority, and greatly more than 
countervailed in number, by Clarke, Butler; Locke, Reid, and 
Stewart,” (and we may now add Kant, M. de Biran, Cousin, i: 
Hamilton, and Mansel,) on the side of freedom. So that a ; 
survey of the entire field presented to the mind of Chalmers 
such organic and radical difference, both as to matters of fact 
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and first principles, that there seemed no prospect of adjustment 
by any process of dialectics. There was as “little hope of 
the disputants coming to one and the same mind, as that two 
men shall ever come to one and the same place, who have set 
out on their respective journeys with their backs toward each 
other.”* We cannot, however, be prevailed upon to regard 
this as an insoluble problem. 

Under a reign of causational necessity there can be no moral 
government, and no just retribution. It is, at best, a mere 
physical or natural government; for moral government is of 
beings who are free and self-determined, and not of mere ma- 
chines. To blame a necessitated thing or being is irrational, 
to punish it is a cruelty and an injustice. The necessitarian 
himself is unable to conceal his conscious embarrassment in 
presence of these difficulties, and to save his theory he becomes 
reckless in assertions. He affirms that “the whole system of 
morality—its duties and responsibilities, the whole scheme of 
moral government with its rewards and punishments, remain, 
on his theory, as entire and stable as ever.”¢ This affirmation 
runs athwart all the dictates of common sense, and collides 
with the universal convictions of humanity. He is the only 
consistent necessitarian who rejects the Christian doctrine of sin, 
of accountability and retribution, and reduces the government 
of God to the mere physical impulsation and management of 
a universal mechanism. The necessitarian dogma cannot be 
made to quadrate with our primitive convictions; it is out of 
harmony with all our instinctive beliefs. The idea of right, 
the sense of duty and accountability, the consciousness of sin, 
our faith in the justice of God, our religious hope and fears, 
all impel us onward to find a rational and “valid basis for 
human responsibility and Moral Gevernment in the Freedom 
of the Will.” 

The manly honesty of Chalmers constrains him to admit 
that the doctrine of necessity, as taught by Edwards, is iden- 
tical with that of Hobbes and Hume. All he claims for Ed- 
wards is, “ that he has succeeded in moralizing and evangelizing 
the whole argument.” , He has plundered the arsenal of infi- 
delity, and sanctified the theft by consecrating the stolen arms 

* Institutes of Theology, pp. 290,291. Eng. ed. 
+ See Chalmers’s Institutes, vol. ii, p. 294. 
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to the service of a despotic God. He employs the doctrine of 
necessity in the defense of a scheme of systematic theology, 
inaugurated by St. Augustine, and the method of which is thus 
announced by Chalmers: “ Commencing in the fountain head 
of Deity, and so beginning with the plans and purposes of 
God, it passes onward in historical order, through the forth- 
goings of the Divine administration, which has for its sole 
principles the Divine WILL and avuTHoRITY, and for its sub- 
jects the aggregate masses of men.”* Commencing thus with 
speculations as to the purposes of God, instead of facts as to 
the nature of man—drawing inferences from confessedly in- 
comprehensible truths of revelation, and pushing them, as he 


says, to their logical consequences, they are found incompatible 
ys, to their logical consequer the found patibl 


with the liberty of man, and without inquiring whether he 
understands the premises from which he argues, or whether 
his inferences from scripture are legitimate, our conviction 
of freedom—the universal conviction of our race—is, in accord- 
ance with this theological method, cast overboard. 

As a consequence of this fundamentally erroneous method 
the discussion of the freedom of the will necessarily degener- 
ated into a mere war of words—an endless logomachy. Words 
and not facts were the factors employed in reasoning. “ Defini- 
tions were dovetailed into each other, which indeed corre- 
sponded precisely to each other, but did not jit the truth of 
things.”—P.59, Forms and figures of speech, drawn from me- 
chanical dynamics, were employed, which effectually misled 
the inquirer’s mind, and the whole terminology of the ques- 
tion became false and deceptive. Under these circumstances 
there was no prospect of a conciliation. 

Now if the aim of the disputants be truth and not mere 
victory—if each desire tqggunderstand and fairly meet the 
arguments of his opponent, and not simply to envelop him in 
a whirlwind of logical dust, and carry the assault by discharges 
of verbal grape-shot, then the first and essential requisite is to 
settle a clear, precise, and unequivocal terminology. This 
necessity is fully recognized by our author, and he has addressed 
himself to the task with signal and complete success. His 
nomenclature is in many respects new. But his new terms 
have this rare excellency : they are expressive, rigidly precise, 

* Institutes of Theology, vol. ii, p. 485. 
Fovurtu Series, Vor. XVI.—38 
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mostly univocal, and incapable of misconception or perversion. 
For the introduction of new terms, or for any peculiarities of 
tyle in Dr. Whedon’s volume, no apology is needed. He has 
an indisputable right to this privilege of authorship. And if 
any justification were needed we would quote the words of 
Craik on the styleof Carlyle. “Tis mind is a strongly orig- 
inal one, and he would certainly have thought and expressed 
himself in a way of his own. It will not be easy to find any- 
thing which could be changed for the better, or without a loss 


of part of the meaning designed to be conveyed.”* 


STATEMENT OF QUESTION, AND DEFINITION OF TERMS. 


} 


On contemplating the actions of men in contrast with the 
events of the material universe and the movements of instinct- 
ive brutal forms of sense, we at once recognize an intrinsic and 
radical difference. The movements of the planetary orbs are 
regular and uniform, and may be noted and formulated with 
mathematical precision. Terrestrial changes occur in unbroken 
succession, the same antecedents being always followed by the 
same results. The laws of erystalization and chemical aftinity 
are never broken, chloride of sodium never fails to erystalize 
in a cuboid form, and oxygen and hydrogen combine always in 
the same definite proportions. Vegetable life and organiza- 
tion are ceaselessly uniform; there is always the same cellular 
structure, and the same morphological forms. Unreasoning 
and instinctive life never leaves its sphere. The bee builds the 
same hexagonal cell she built before the flood. The same im- 
pulses arise from an unconscious appetency, and the sensory 
nerves in the lower orders of the animal kingdom, so exquis- 


itely sensitive to every external and organic impression, respond 


promptly and uniformly, withowt deliberation and choice. 


There is an al/-pervading ORDER in the physical world. 

We look with a closer scrutiny at man himself, and we find 
him in mysterious relation to the universe around him. His 
body is subject to the same unvarying laws which govern all 
other animal organisms. We enter the region of the sensibil- 
ities, and we find the same law of uniform sequency that pre- 
vails in nature. Pressing upon a sharp instrument, we uni- 
formly experience the sensation of pain. “The Carthagenian 


¢ 


nd Literature, vel. ii, p. 561. 
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with his eyelids severed could not but see the blazing orb of 
the sun to which his naked eyeballs were forcibly exposed.”— 
P. 14. We ascend to the higher field of the intellect, and we 
find that our primitive cognitions are universally uniform. 
When the muscular organism is resisted we cannot do other- 
wise than aflirm the existence of an external reality. When 
changes transpire around us we must affirm that they have a 
cause. So far, then, we find ourselves within the sphere of an 
all-reigning order. 

We now enter the sphere of human activity—the moral 
world. And here we find that events do not transpire under 
a law of uniform sequence. There is disorder in a sphere 
where, above all others, the demand of reason is for order and 
harmony. The law of right as revealed in the conscience is 
here violated. There is avoued—lawlessness. And this law- 
lessness is universally felt and pronounced to be criminal. We 
necessarily impute blame when an unjust action is performed 
by another; we feel conscious of guilt and unworthiness when 
a wrong is done by ourselves. And we adjudge the lawless 
man, the sinner, as deserving of punishment. These are facts 
of universal consciousness. Whatever disasters may overtake 
us in the course of nature, however we may suffer from the 
wild tornado, how much soever of our property may be swal- 
lowed up by the ocean-tempest, we impute no blame; and we 
are conscious of essentially different feelings to those we experi- 
ence when a wrong is intentionally inflicted by our fellow-man. 

Now, what is the ground of this fundamental and radical 
difference between the events of the material universe, and the 
actions of man? or this difference between our cognitions and 
feelings, and our acts? And what is the rational basis for the 
different feelings we experience, and the different moral judg- 
ments we pass in regard to them ? 

Our author answers, “the ultimate, ground-difference is 
found in the fact that one class of acts or events are NECES- 


sArRY—there is no adequate power for the thing to be or do 
otherwise ;* the other class of actions is FREE, they need not 
to have been performed, the agent had power for an opposite 
choice.” In the moral world Jéberty prevails, in the world of 


* This is the only correct definition of “necessity.” Our author clearly proves 
that ‘all necessity is one: the impossibility of a different.” (See pp. 48, 49.) 
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nature force reigns. The grand fundamental principle of 
difference is found in the FREEDOM OF THE WILL. 


But what is the WILL? and what do we understand by the 
FREEDOM of the will ? 

The answer of Dr. Whedon is at once the most exact and 
comprehensive that has been furnished in the history of this 
controversy.” “Zhe WILL is the power of the soul by which it 
is the conscious author of an INTENTIONAL act.”—P. 13. And 
here the Doctor is careful to remark that by the term “ power” 
or faculty he would simply denote different mental states of 


the one self-conscious ego. 


When we say the witt wills, we really mean that the entire 
soul, or SELF, wills. It is the man who wills, and his will is simply 
his power of being able to will. So it is the man, the soul, the self, 
that perceives, feels, and thinks. The faculties are not so many 
divisions of the soul itself, but rather so many classes of the soul’s 
operations, and the soul viewed as capable of being the subject of 
them. And as in volition the whole soul is the w#/, and in think- 
ing the whole soul is intellect, so it follows that the will is intelli- 
gent and the intelligence is volitional. When, therefore, we speak 
of will, we speak not of a separate, blind, unintelligent agent, but of 
the whole intelligent soul engaged in and capable of volitional ac- 
tion. It is in noway a distinct, a separate substance, or agent.—P. 22. 


The importance of these explicit statements cannot be over- 
estimated. The principles here enounced will reappear again 
and again in the course of the discussion, and, like the touch 
of Ithuriel’s spear, detect and expose many lurking sophisms. 
We are too apt to think of the faculties of the soul as we do of 
the functions of material organs: the hand for prehension, the 
feet for locomotion, the eye for vision, and some absurd parti- 
tioning of the hemispheres of the brain as organs of mental 
operation. “Mental powers are not like bodily organs. It is 
the same simple substance which exerts energy in every faculty 
however various, and which is affected in every mode, of every 
capacity, however diverse.”* 

The author very justly remarks, “that there is no mental 
faculty which our consciousness so identifies with SELF as the 
will.”—P. 17. The will is the ground of PERSONALITY. That 
which most eminently signalizes man as a spiritual being dis- 


* Hamilton’s Metaphysics, p. 267. 
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tinct from matter or material foree—that which makes each 
man what he is as distinct from all other beings—the central 
power of our being, the real essence of mind, apart from its 
‘regulative laws and formal processes, we think, is the will. 
Without will man would sink down to the level of impersonal 
nature ; in the words of Dr. Bushnell, he would be a thing and 
not a power. 

This power of the soul by which man becomes the conscious 
author of an intentional act is the power of CAUSALITY. “The 
proper characteristic of the ME is causality or will.”* Indeed, 
the will is the only analogon of power, and we can form no 
conception of a cause except in and by the causation of the 
will.t Every free agent is therefore within his sphere an effi- 
cient cause— an original creator even out of nothing.” —P. 42. 
He has the power of causing to be that which before had no 
existence, of starting de novo and realizing what Hamilton so 
dogmatically affirms is inconceivable, “A BEGINNING.” “The 
sinner takes into himself the anterior causations and influences, 
and by his own transmuting and originating power creates out 
of them a new and evil existence,” (p. 42,) which is SIN. 

3ut when we say that the will is a power, do we mean 
thereby that it is a nature-force capable indeed of originating 
motion, but only in one given direction, and of effectuating, in 


the same given circumstances, one only possible result? Dr. 
Whedon’s answer to the question furnishes the only correct 
definition we have yet seen of the Freedom of the Will. 
Mansel, in his “ Prolegomena,” doubts whether there be any 
definition of free-will extant which does not imply an antece- 


dent will, and is consequently involved in the “ infinite series” 


of the necessitarian. We are now presented with one which 
is impregnable to all the assaults of verbal criticism, and clearly 
disengaged from the coils of the infinite series. “ Zhe will has 
the power or immunity to put forth in the same unchanged cir- 
cumstances either of several volitions, or, supposing a given 
volition to be in the agent’s contemplation, it is the unrestricted 
power of putting forth in the same circumstances a different 
volition instead.” —P, 25, This is ALTERNATIVITY. 


* Cousin. 
+ For “ Power is positively concurred only in the form of ability to choose be- 
tween two alternatives.’’ Mansel’s Prolegomena Logica, p. 277. 
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Mechanical freedom to an action is exemption from all impedi- 
ment or preventive of positive action, and so is freedom solely TO 
the act. Voluntary freedom is exemption from [extrinsic] im- 
pediment to the being or doing as we will, and is freedom ro or 
FROM a certain post-volitional act. Voditional freedom, in regard 
to a given volition, is immunity to put forth it or other volitions, 
and is freedom To and From. Power solely to a thing being in 
the given case, and with the given motive, without alteriety or 
alternativity, we call an inalternative power, in opposition to a 
power which, being at once either to or from, we call ALYERNATIV- 
try. We extend the term to any number of different alternatives. 
The alternativity is as extensive as the disjunctive prepositions 
which should enumerate them. Thus, this, or that, or the other, 
or still another, is the possible object of an alternative choice.— 


P. 26. 


The will is, then, in the strictest and fullest sense an efficient 
CAUSE. “It CREATES, brings into existence, shapes, and limits 
its volitions.”"—P. 118. It causes its own volitions without any 
cause out of or back of itself. “Self is solely and uncausedly 
the cause.” —P. 118. 

The grand question which remains therefore is, does man 
possess a pluri-efficient power, is he an alternative cause ? 
Has he liberty TO an act and FROM an act? Is he free to 
choose in the same unchanged circumstances either of sev- 
eral ways? 


When a man is morally obligated or divinely commanded to 
will otherwise than he does, the question immediately arises, Can 
he will otherwise than he does will? Is he free From, as well as 
To, this act? Or. is he limited by necessity to will just this ONE 
way ? Suppose that one way to be contrary to the command of 
God, or to his own best reason, or to the obligations of eternal 
right, or to his endless well-being ; still between that way and 
his Will is there a sure tie securing that the disastrous volition 
shall be put forth? Is there any fate, predestination, antecedent 
causation, or law of invariable sequence by which, all other direc- 
tions being excluded, the will is, like a mechanism, limited to one 
sole way? The moment these questions are asked the great de- 
bate between necessity and freedom commences.—P. 25, 





To this question, “Can a man in the same circumstances 
will otherwise than he does will, in obedience to the Divine 
command ?” the materialist, and the purely philosophic. neces- 
sitarian answers with a prompt and decided Wo / and he openly 
avows all the logical consequences which inevitably follow. 
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Man is not, cannot be held responsible, for he has no power to 
will otherwise than he does will. God is not a moral Gov- 
ernor. Penal retributions can have no place under such an 
economy. 

But the theologico-philosophical necessitarian does not meet 
the question promptly and squarely. Should he answer “ yes,” 
he knows the doctrine of “ unconditional predestination ” is 
stranded. Should he answer “No,” he feels that responsi- 
bility and retribution are wrecked. He would therefore avoid 
the Scylla and Charybdis of this perilous navigation by tack- 
ing and maneuvering with the words “freedom” and “ne- 
cessity.” 

With a peculiar adroitness this class of necessitarians affirm 
that man is “FREE.” “He has the power of doing as he 
pleases.” He is free from all extrinsic impediment to the doing 
as he will. He is “under no restraint;” he is not hindered 
from acting according to his will. He is “ subject to no con- 
straint;” he is not compelled to do anything against his will. 
He has “natural” or physical ability. And this Edwards 
boastingly asserts “is the highest kind of liberty conceivable,” 
and “perfectly consistent with necessity.” Freedom and 
necessity are one. Ly this subterfuge he thinks he has saved 
responsibility and moral government. 

But as Dr. Whedon has abundantly shown, (pp. 28-39,) this 
is nO Jreedom of the Will at all. It is a freedom not to wéll 
but to do. It is not located in the will, but in the muscular 
organism ; it is freedom of post-volitional operation. And this 
is no more than the freedom of a machine to move as it is 
moved, a freedom TO an act, but not from the act. The clock 
runs freely when there is no impediment. The railroad car runs 
freely when the brakes are removed. The river glides freely of 
its own sweet will when there are no obstructions. All actions, 
modes, states of men or machines are thus equally “fixed” 
and equally “free.” A free action is simply an action. The 
word “free” is an unmeaning expletive. The most absolute 
necessity is the most perfect freedom. 

Edwards also equivocates strangely with the words “cer- 
tainty” and “necessity.” “ Metaphysical or philosophic neces- 
sity is nothing different from certainty.” But here he used 
the word “certainty” in a sense peculiarly his own, and op- 
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a : posed to the consensus and use of all mankind. The etymol- 
> ogy of the term CERTAINTY, from cerno—xpive, I adjudge, 
"' shows that its primary meaning is swhjective.* “Certainty in 
mf ge its primary sense is applied to the state of a person’s mind... . 


Thus we say ‘It is certain,’ meaning simply we are sure; 
whereas the fact may be uncertain and certain to different 
by individuals.”+ But this is not the sense in which it is used by 
Edwards. He uses the term certainty as synonymous with Ais 
necessity, and not the term necessity as synonymous with our 
certainty. Edwards’s “necessity” is that which is “fixed,” 
“made sure,” “impossible that it should be otherwise,” “a 
firm and sure connection,” as of cause and effect: all which 
amount in reality to the exact definition of Dr. Whedon’s. 
“ Necessity in a thing is the nonexistence therein of adequate 
power for the thing to be otherwise than it is.’.—P.48. This 


necessity of Edwards’s excludes all power for a contrary 


‘lis 4 


choice, which indeed he pronounces “ ¢mpossible” and “wn- 
th inkabli - 

“Edwards’s ‘certainty’ is therefore absolute causational 
necessity ; and when the exigencies of the debate compel him 
to define his ‘freedom,’ it is the absolute subjection of being 
and action to a necessary causation.”—P. 68. 

All fatalists, materialists, necessitarians, predestinationists, 
must therefore stand in one category. To the question, “Can 
man, in obedience to the Divine requirement, will otherwise 
than he does will?” they must all answer No! The free- 


domist alone can answer Yes! else God would not require him 
to will otherwise, and could not in justice punish him for not 


willing otherwise ! 





If the preceding principles, which are stated with so much 
clearness, and sustained with so much logical foree by Dr. 
Whedon in this volume, be fully apprehended by the reader, 
he will have no difficulty in disposing of the arguments of the 
necessitarian. The fundamental principles upon which they 





are based are already swept away. We need do no more than 





present a succinct statement of these arguments, and show how, 





in the application of the foregoing principles enounced by Dr. 
Whedon, they are emptied of all their force. 















* Page 57. + Whateley’s Logic. Appendix, p. 1. 
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I. THE FIRST IS THE METAPHYSICAL OR CAUSATIONAL 
ARGUMENT. 

The rational intuition that “every event must have a cause,” 
is a universal and necessary truth. It must therefore be rig- 
orously applied to all mental, as well as to all physical phe- 
nomena. Every volition must have a cause, and if caused it 
cannot be free. This is the grand argument upon which the 
necessitarian mainly relies, and it is urged with eloquence and 
force by Edwards, Chalmers, and M’Cosh. 

Now that “every event must have a cause” is an @ priore 
truth, which is as readily accorded by the freedomist as it is 
vehemently insisted upon by the necessitarian. No philosophic 
writers have more ably and clearly enounced this law of cau- 
sality than the freedomists Reed, Stewart, and Cousin. They 
rely upon it as one of the main pillars of the Theistic argu- 
ment. And they apply it, in all its integrity, to mental as 
well as physical phenomena. They hesitate not to say that 
“every volition must have a cause.” That cause is the efficient 
creative power which resides in a free, spiritual personality. 
And that power is not, like a material or physical cause, shut 
up to one sole mode of effectuation ; it is an alternative power, 
a plurietticient cause. Where then is the discrepancy between 
the universal principle of causality and the doctrine of altern- 
ative causation? Is the Infinite First Cause confined to one 
solely possible mode of effectuation? If so, how will you 
account for the endlessly varied effects which appear in the 
physical universe? God is the Eternal ONE; whence the plu- 
rality and diversity of his creative acts, if he be not an equé- 
potent cause? And yet of all the events which have trans- 
pired in the universe, whether natural or supernatural, we 
affirm “every event must have had a cause.”* The endless 
diversity of effects which originate in the alternative causation of 
God is in perfect harmony with this universal law of causality. 

But on a closer examination it will be found that when the 
necessitarian attempts to invalidate our consciousness of altern- 
ative power by the application of the causational argument he 
adroitly shifts his ground. He assumes “ another proposition 

* “The miraculous interpositions recorded in scriptures are not inconsistent 
with this fundamental axiom, for they are effects of the will of God as a cause.” — 


M’Cosh’s ‘Divine Government,” p. 113. 
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which is neither juivalent to the above axiom, nor in itself 
axiomatic and self-evident, nor justifiably assumed without 
proof.” -P. 84. M’Cosh says “the doctrine of necessity is 
founded on the intellectual intuitions of man’s mind, which 
lead us, in mental as in material phenomena, to anticipate the 


Cl 
Wy 
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same effects to follow the same causes >’*_that is, every 
cause is inalternative or unipotent, one effect, and only one can 
follow. 

Now that a given phenomena must have @ cause is one asser- 
tion ; that the same cause will again and forever produce the 
same ettect is another. The first is an axiom, the second is an 
induction. ‘That “every event must have a cause,” is a rational 
intuition, That “like causes will produce always like effects,” 
is a generalization from our limited experience; and on a fur- 
ther analysis will be found to apply only to our cognitions of 
the material universe. It is simply grounded on what we 
know empirically of the uniformity of nature. Now we have 
no @ priort intuitive conviction of the uniformity of nature. 
As the result of maturer thought, M’Cosh admits this in his 
later work on the “Intuitions of the Mind.” “It is vain to 
speak of the belief in the uniformity of nature as a self-evident, 
a necessary, or a universal truth.”"—P. 276. It is perfectly 
conceivable that the world might have been so constituted that 
there should have been no regularity in the succession of events. 
The causes of all the events in nature might have been super- 
natural, and consisted in the immediate free volitions of the 
Deity, or subordinate angelic agencies.t They might have 
been all “ miraculous,” and yet the true law of causality would 
not have been violated, or any way invalidated. And so when 
man, in the exercise of his free alternative power, produces a 
new succession of events in physical nature, or moves disorder 
and avoud into the moral sphere, this is no way inconsistent 
with: the axiom that “every event has a cause.” 


In our very definition of freedom of will we assume in the voli- 
tional sphere the inapplicability of the maxim that “like causes 
ever and always produce like effects.” We assume that either 
one of several effects is legitimate from the same cause. And while 






© P. 541 Divine Government, Physical and Moral. 
¢ See M’Cosh’s Divine Government, p. 113, and Mill's Logie, p. 114, vol. ii, En- 
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we admit that in non-volitional causation the law that “every 
event must have a cause,” means that every event must have its 
own peculiar cause, adequate for itself alone, in volitional causa- 
tion an event may have a cause adequate either for it or for other 
event; and whichever event exists, the demands of the laws of 
causation are completely satisfied.—P. 87 










Driven from this boasted stronghold, the necessitarian resorts 
to his favorite dialectic strategy. He demands - explana- 
tion of equipotent causation, how one cause can be adequate 
to several etiects. He asks, “ What causes the will to put forth 
one particular volition rathgr than another 2” 

Now when we have shown, that, as a fact of consciousness 
and experience a personal, spiritual cause is adequate to sev- 
eral results, we are entitled in reason and justice to protest 
against any attempt to push the inquiry a step further. We 
have attained an ultimate fact, and we have no right to cast 
doubt upon its authority by raising perplexing questions as to 
the how or why of that which Is. This is precisely the 
method by which the atheist Holyoke would invalidate the 
argument for the existence of the Infinite First Cause. He 
subjects the Deity to this universal law of causality, and asks, . 
What caused the Creator to create? “ The atheist holds that 
the universe is an endless series of causes and effects ad infini- 
tum, and therefore the idea of a first cause is an absurdity and 
a contradiction.” The “infinite series” of Edwards and of 
Ifolyoke are constructed on the same method. They both } 
ask a cause for the cause. 

When therefore it is asked, “ What causes the will to cause h 
one volition rather than another?’ our author’s answer is, 
“ NoTHING whatever ! 



















Of its own effect, wILL, in its proper conditions, is not a partial, 
but a full and adequate cause. Put your finger upon any effect as 
(volition) and ask, What caused this result exclusively of the ai 
other ? and the reply is, The Will, or the agent in willing. Ask 
then what caused the will in its condicions to cause the volition, 
and the reply is, Norninc. Nay, you are a bad philosopher in 
asking. For, for its own effect W ill or the willing agent is a com- 








plete cause: as complete a cause as any cause whatever ; and a 
every complete cause produces its effect UNCAUSEDLY. The volition, di 
like every other effect, is completely accounted for when a com- * 





plete cause is assined. To ask what caused the a oe cause 
to produce the effect, is to ask the cause of causation.—P. 
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Sut such an “alternative” power, the necessitarian affirms, 
is incomprehensible and inexplicable. To which we need only 
reply in the language of Hamilton, “The scheme of freedom 
is no more incomprehensible than the scheme of necessity.”* 
“ Omnia exeunt in mysterium”—there is nothing the absolute 
ground of which is not a mystery. In saying so much, how- 
ever, we by no means grant the aflirmation of Hamilton, that 
“we are unable to conceive an absolute commencement (of 
being or motion ;) we cannot therefore conceive a free volition.” + 
This is not admitted by Mansel, the disciple and annotator of 
Hamilton, as flowing even from hs mental “law of the con- 
ditioned.” “It may be true as a fact that no material atom 
has been added to the world since the first creation; but the 
assertion, however true, is certainly not necessary. The power 
which created once must be conceived as able to create again, 
whether that ability is actually exercised or not. The same 
conclusion is still more evident when we proceed from the con- 
sideration of matter to that of mind. Of matter we main- 
tain that the creation of new portions is perfectly conceivable 
as a result, if not as a process. Every man who comes into 
the world comes into it as a distinct individual, having a per- 
sonality and consciousness of his own ; and that personality is 
a distinet accession to the number of persons previously exist- 
ing... . L believe that every new person that comes into the 
world is, as &@ person, A NEW existe nee.” t So a volition is 
a new existence, an absolute origination, “a beginning of 
motion” which has its source in the primordial power of the 
human spirit as spirit. The fact is undeniable, the mode is 
inexplicable. But the inconceivability of the mode in which the 
will creates a volitior! no more renders the fact doubtful, than 
the impossibility of conceiving how a new and distinct self- 


conscious personality comes into existence invalidates the fact 
that “I exist, and know myself as a distinctly existing being.” 


II. Tue PsycnHo.oaican ARGUMENT. 
This may be briefly stated in the following terms: 

It isa fact of observation and experience that motives do 
stand to the will in the relation of causes which necessitate 
* Philosophy, p. 511. + Philosophy, p. 508. 

¢ Prologemena Logica. Appendix, note C. 
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volition. They have an exact mathematical commensurability, 
and their prevalence is in the precise ratio of their antecedent 
intrinsic strength. If motives are wanting there can be no 
choice ; but when the same motives are presented to the same 
mind, it obeys them with such remarkable uniformity, that 
human actions may be reduced to statistical tables as reliable 
and as accurate as tables of mortality. 

We might here at once, and with justice, enter our caveat 
against the attempt to invalidate a primitive datum of con- 
sciousness by alleged deductions from the exterior phenomena 
of human life and history. A primitive datum of conscious- 
ness is unquestionable and infallible. A process of induction 
is liable to the interpolations of error. The latter is there- 
fore a lesser authority than the former, and a merely derivative 
assurance cannot be argued against an ultimate fact. We 
must regard it as a philosophic canon that an experience 
cognition cannot conflict with an intuitive belief. The exterior 
phenomena of life and history, properly interpreted, must har- 
monize with the interior facts and laws of the human mind, 
for what is Aéstory but the development, under the conditions 
and relations of time, of the primitive powers, ideas, and laws 
of humanity? If, then, consciousness attests the presence in 
man’s spiritual nature of a power, in the same circumstances, 
to choose either of several ways, we may confidently expect 
that the phenomena of the moral world will not belie that 
testimony. Now it isa palpable fact that an unbroken law 
of continuity and uniformity pervades the material universe. 
It is locked up in an unchangeable status. There is no devia- 
tion and no progression. All things remain as they were since 
the beginning. The fundamental fact lying at the basis of 
this undeviating uniformity of nature is “that material causes 
are UNIPOTENT, and shut up to one solely possible mode of 
effectuation.”* And it is equally palpable that the phenomena 
of the moral world, the sphere of human life and history, 
reveals contingency, diversity, alteriety, and progression. Iu- 
manity has not revolved in cycles, neither has it run in the 
inflexible moulds of an anterior causation, nor remained in the 
dead-lock of an unchangeable status. History is not an inflexi- 
ble frame-work into which all events have flowed by necessity ; 


* Page 32. 
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it is a development of the inherent powers and capabilities of 
humanity, and it teaches us that new trains of causes have been 
originated, and new conditions have been superinduced by 
man. The ground-fact which underlies all the diversity, con- 
tingency, and progress which appears in the moral world is, 
that volitional causes are EQUIPOTENT and efficient jor any 
one of the several results.* In moral development the pro- 
GPESSLV principle is just the freedom of the will. The tacts 
of the inner and outer world are therefore in harmony. 

The theory of the necessitarian asswmes that the Will is a 
mere passivity, a simple conductor of the impulse which mo- 
tive power exerts, a mere transition-point where ideal force is 
transformed into physical force, and desires, inclinations, moral 
convictions, divine influences become necessary acts. Motives 
thus prevail by their antecedent intrinsic power just as physi- 
cal forces prevail in mechanical and vital dynamics. And, pro- 
ceeding upon this assumption, he labors to construct a science 
of Ethology in which he would anticipate human action by 
statistics, and show how individual character must be in accord- 
ance with physical and mental causation. Whereas conscious- 
ness asserts the will ‘is not a bleak mechanical thing.” It is 
a free, alternative power. It is a full, complete adequate cause. 
It is spirit, not matter. 

Now it is freely granted by our author that the mind acts in 
view of motives, acts in accordance with motives, acts in a cer- 
tain qualified sense under the influence of motives; but he 
emphatically denies that the will is necessitated to action by 
motives. Motives may be reason for action, conditions under 
which will acts, but they are not causes of action. They may 
solicit, invite, urge to action, but they cannot constrain, com- 
pel, and force action. 

Motives have no fixed correlation to the will. They address 
themselves to the feelings, the judgment, the conscience, and 


= 


not directly and immediately to the will. They may awaken 
desire, fear, inclination, preference, a sense of obligation ; but 
these are all states of the intellect and sensibility, and may 
coexist in the same mind, with a state of indetermination and 
non-differentiation in the will. That which is desirable may 
appeal to the feelings, that which is eligible to the judgment, 


* Page 56. 
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that which is obligatory to the conscience, and these may excite 
the mind in different degrees of intensity ; but none of them 
have power to move the will. We may be able intellectually to 
perceive that some motives are intrinsically “higher” than 
others, that some have a prevolition power to excite all minds 
more intensely than others; but they do not prevail and secure 
action in any ratio with their supposed @ priori strength. 
They can only become real motives for the will by its voluntary 
placing its interest in them and making them objects of its 
choice.* All the actual strength which a motive has is derived 
from the action of the will. Dr. Whedon hereupon advances 
the following fundamental propositions : 

1. The so-called strength of a motive is the degree of 
PROBABILITY that the will will act in accordance with, or on 
account of it. 

“ And it is most important to remark that the resw/t is not 
always, nor in most cases, necessarily as the highest probability. 
The will may choose for the higher or for the lower. And as 
the will may choose for a lower rather than a higher proba- 
bility, so the will may choose on account of what is called 
antecedently a weaker over a stronger motive. And hereby is 
once for all established the difference between mechanical force 
and motive influence, that whereas in the former, by necessity, 
the greater effect results from the greater force; in the latter 
the less is possible from the greater, the greater from the less.”+ 
That result is not as the highest probability, Dr. Whedon has 
shown most conclusively from the Doctrine of Contingences or 
Probabilities. (Pp. 130, 135.) And on this he grounds his doe- 
trine of contingent motive probability. 

This contingent character of motive influence is correspondent 
with the alternative character of that which is its sole possible 
object—Will. An alternative Will and a contingent motive in- 
fluence are correlatives. They mutually explain and sustain each 
other. To admit eitheris to admit both. And so a unipotent will 
and a necessary motive influence are correlatives. He who is 
compelled to admit one is compelled to admit the other. It will 
be a mere controversy about a word to say that an influence which 
does not produce effect is no influence. That may legitimately be 
called an influence, it is important to add, which is conceived as 
possessing an intrinsic probability for result, though the higher 
probability be a contingency for which there exists power of fail- 


© Miiller’s Christian Doctrine of Sin, vol. ii, p. 56. + Page 130. 
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ure. If so, then the doctrine of contingent motive influence is 
established, and the doctrine of volitional necessity is at an end. 
The relation between physical force and effect is necessary. The 
relation between motive and volition is contingent.—P. 135. 


2. The so-called strength of a motive is the comparative 
prevalence which the will assigns to it by its own action. 

It is impossible to erect any standard by which the intrinsic 
“strength ” of motives can be determined previous to volition. 
“ A cold intellection is not intrinsically commensurable with a 
deep emotion; nor a sentiment of taste with a feeling of obli- 
gation, nor a physical appetite with a sense of honor.”—P. 147. 
Now by what standard can the comparative force of these 
influences be determined? There is no more commensura- 
bility between them than between “ the brightness of day and 
the force of magnetic attractions.” Or if we could possibly 
determine, by some rational @ priori method, that a feeling of 
obligation is intrinsically stronger than a physical appetite, or 
that the love of life is stronger per se than a sense of duty, we 
cannot affirm that the one or the other shall therefore uniformly 
and necessarily prevail. These influences derive all their prev- 
alency, and consequently their comparative strength of motive, 
From the will alone. The will places its interest in the one or 
the other. It decides the mental position. “ It settles the ques- 
tion of preferences between alternatives, dismisses the counter 
motive from view, and closes the debate.”—T. 193. 

The “strength” of a motive, in its relation to the will, can 
only be known by this test of prevalency. This is unwittingly 
conceded by the necessitarian. He says “that the strongest 
motive prevails because that is the strongest which the will 
chooses.” This really concedes the position assumed by Dr. 
Whedon, “that the strength of a motive is the comparative 
prevalence which the will, in its own action, assigns to it, or 
the nearness to which the will comes to acting on account of it.” 
Men do not always choose that which is most deszrable nor 
that which is most eligible, nor that which ‘appears most ob/i- 
gatory. But from whatever motive men may choose to act, 
however base and unworthy, the necessitarian affirms it was 
intrinsically the strongest motive because it was chosen; which 
simply amounts to this—the strongest motive is always chosen 
because the motive chosen is always the strongest motive. 
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The attempts of the necessitarian to fix upon some standard 
by which to estimate the antecedent strength of motives have 
all signally failed. The most plausible is that of Edwards. 
He asserts that the volition is always as the greatest apparent 
good. But by what standard is that good estimated, by which 
faculty is it recognized and pronounced good? by the reason, 
the conscience, the judgment, or the appetites? Can that be 
pronounced good which is chosen in obedience to passion and 
lust? Does the man who inflicts a premeditated injury upon 
his neighbor choose the greatest apparent good? Does the 
murderer believe that in taking away the life of his fellow- 
man “the volition is as the greatest apparent good?” Cer- 
tainly not. “ Never,” says Bushnell, “was there a case of 
wrong, a sinful choice, in which the agent believes he was 
choosing for the strongest, weightiest, or most valuable motives.” 
The great mass of sinful men are conscious of choosing sinful 
indulgence against their “highest good.” 

3. Motives are the conditions, but not the causes of volition. 

“ Of volitions the cause, the sole cause, is Will. Motives are 
collateral conditions . . . for the volition to be; with which 
there is adéquate power for the volition not to be. The motive 
is only the occasion, and all its acts of excitement amount to 
no more than this, that they stand as probable conditions open- 
ing the way toward which the will thereby acquires oppor- 
tunity to act with full adequate power of not acting.”—P. 158. 
The relation between motive and volition is not a necessary 
but a contingent relation. The will is the controlling con- 
scious self in the exercise of direct causative power in produc- 
ing volition. 

Some modern writers of the necessitarian school, M’Cosh 
for example, admit the existence of “ self-activity ” in the will. 
But what can be the meaning of “self-activity ” if the will 
has not power of either resisting or yielding to motives pre- 
sented, and in the same unchanged circumstances of choosing 
a different alternative? To be moved absolutely by motives 
is not se/f-movement. A power to move in only one given 
direction is a mere nature-force ; it cannot be self-activity. The 
distinguished writer above named also admits that “ causation 
in the unll is entirely different from causation in other actions.”* 

* Intuition, etc., p. 472. 
Fourtn Series, Vor. X VI.—39 
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If he mean that motives act upon the will in an “entirely dif- 
ferent” manner to that by which physical causes secure action 
or change in the material world, what right has he to call that 
causation at all? And if he mean that volitional causation is 
“alternative,” and not, like physical causation, “ unipotent,” 
then the controversy is at an end. 


4. We have 20 such expe ru 7UCE of uniformities of voli- 


tion” as shall enable us to ge neraliz a universal law of 


volitional causation. 

Phe facts of uniformity which present themselves in the con- 
tinuous life of some men who were absorbed in one great life- 
purpose, as also in the conduct of aggregate masses of men, 

1 by Dr. Whedon. He aftirms that his very def- 


are not deniec 
inition of a free Will supposes that it may choose in a gener- 
ally uniform manner. Much of the uniformity in the life of 
an individual may be accounted for by corporeal nature, Dis- 
position, Standard purpose, and Habit. The remarks in chap- 
ter five on the influence of these in the development of char- 
acter are full of sound philosophy, and are of great practical 
value. The general results reached are thus summed up: 
“Upon a basis of corporeal, psychological, and mental nature, 
are overlaid a primary stratum of dispositions blending the 
natural and the volitional, and a secondary formation of generic 
purposes wholly volitional, and formed by repetition into a ter- 
tiary of habits; and thus we have, in his mingled constitution 
of necessitation and freedom, an agent prepared for daily 
responsible action.”—P, 171. 

Dr. Whedon consequently rejects equally the doctrine of the 
“ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” that character is necessz- 
tated, and the doctrine of the Calvinistic theologian, that char- 
acter is necessitative. The Princeton Essayists assert “that the 
direction of choice under motives is determined by the moral 
state of the actor.”* But to explain, on this theory, “ how 
the first holy angels sinned, how the first Adam fell, how the 
second Adam was really tempted, how in a holy universe trans- 
gression could originate, would puzzle the Essayist.”—P. 171. 

Now it may be readily granted that character forms a basis 
of reliable probability as to how in given circumstances a 
man will act. We may be able to judge, with some degree of 


* Essays, p. 255. 
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accuracy, how a man will work in his freedom; but we can 
never calculate with absolute certainty, because we have num- 
berless examples of men’s acting strangely “out of charac- 
ter,” and disappointing our most confident expectations. 


There is often the action, great or small, which reverses the 
record of a life, or a protracted course of action. He who well 
watches his neighbor, however blind he may be to his own practi- 
cal self-contradictions, is sure to find, even in the life most even in 
its great outline, plenty of minor inconsistencies. Or as Miller, 
in his Doctrine of Sin, well says, that both our observation and 
our subject’s temptation may occur just at the moment of one of 
his great volitional turning points. rom the apostacy of the first 
angels, and the fall of man through the whole course of human “ 
history, we have innumerable instances of revolutionary volitions, 
not only out of the previous character, but shaping a new character. 
The one disastrous sin of Moses, the one great complicated crime 
of David, the apostacy of Solomon, the wisest of men, are all 
proots how, not only in contrasted traits, but in revolutionary acts, 
a man may be 





“The wisest, greatest, meanest of mankind.’’—P. 173. 


Statistics are cited by Buckle, in his “ History of Civilization ‘ 
in England,” showing that Crimes, Suicides, Marriages, etc., 
occur with remarkable uniformity, as the result of general condi- 
tions of human society; and he thence infers that all the actions 
of men are governed by a uniform law of causation. This 


uniformity may however be as easily accounted for on the doe- Y 
trine of freedom as on the doctrine of necessity. “ In the calcula- a 
tions of contingencies, as we have very fully said, (p. 130,) while % 


results of compared large aggregates in the same conditions may 
approach equality, the contingency of each individual case re- 
mains still a contingency.”—P. 176. The actuary of an insur- ; 
ance company can assert with accuracy the average duration of 
human life in different countries ; but were he to attempt to pre- | 
dict the duration of any one individual life he had insured he be 
would certainly fail. The insured may falsify his predictions by ; 
a voluntary act of suicide. “So though large aggregations of 
free volitions, surrounded by the same motives, may approach 
equality, the freedom of the individual Will remains.” —P. 176. 

And as Mansel very justly remarks, “it is precisely because 
individual actions are not reducible to any fixed law, or capa- 
ble of representation by any numerical calculation, that the statis- 
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tical averages acquire their value as substitutes. No one 
dreams of applying statistical averages to calculate the period 
of the earth’s rotation by showing that four and twenty hours 
is the exact medium of time comparing one month’s or one 
year’s revolutions with another’s. It is only when individual 
movements are irregular that it is necessary to aim at a proxi- 
mate regularity by calculating in mass,”’* 

Ill. Toe THEeoLogicaAL ARGUMENT. 

We regret that our limited space will not permit a full 
exhibition of the masterly treatment of this branch of the 
necessitarian argument by Dr. Whedon. 

The main points of the Theological Argument may be thus 
presented: Freedom in a created being is incompatible with 
the absolute sovereignty and prescience of God. To suppose ¢ 
being capable of acting either of several ways, is to suppose a 
being out of the control of God. And a free agent cannot 
possess power to do otherwise than God foreknows he will do. 

In regard to the first of these supposed incompatibilities we 
need only remark that if the Deity, in order to the existence 
of an equitable moral government, and the consequent possi- 
bility of free responsible action by the creature, shall please to 
subject his omnipotence to conditional limitations, the necessi- 
tarian has no business to object. We need feel no solicitude 
about the Divine Sovereignty. God will take care of his own 
honor and defend his own high and holy prerogatives. Such 
self-limiting laws prescribed by Divine Wisdom and Love do 
not place man beyond divine control. The necessitarian will 
not deny that such self-limitation is essential to the very 
existence of the kingdom of nature. God has established an 
order in nature, a uniformity of antecedence and sequence, 
with which Omnipotence shall not interfere. “Such a divine 
law of non-usance of power is still more necessary in the king- 
dom of living agents, and most of all in the realm of responsi- 
ble agents ; it being observable that the more close the divine 
self-restraint, and the larger the amount of powers in the agent 
left untouched, the more the creative system rises in dignity, 
and the higher God appears as a sovereign. Even in the sys- 
tem of living necessitated agents, as necessitarians must admit, 


© Prolegomena, p. 280. 
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God forbids himself to disturb the agent’s uniform and per- f 
petual acting according to strongest motive.”—P. 820. \ 

The second of these incompatibilities is really predicated . 
upon our ignorance, and not upon our knowledge. We cannot 
understand iow the Divine Intelligence foreknows all future 
events. To enable us to understand the exact manner in 
which an Infinite intelligence contemplates succession in time, 
it would be necessary that we should be infinite also. The 
Fact that God foreknows all future events is all that is revealed 
to us; the manner of it he has left in darkness, and we can 
throw no light upon it by our verbal speculations. 

Of one thing we may rest assured, that as perception pre- 
cedes volition in the finite intelligence, so knowledge must pre- 
cede determination in the Divine Mind. God cannot will or ial 
act in absolute darkness. Divine predestination must be con- i 
ditioned on Divine foreknowledge.* His foreknowledge does u! 
not depend upon his will, or on the adjustment of motives to : 
make us will thus and thus ; but he foreknows every thing first 
conditionally, in the world of possibility, before he creates 8, or 
determines ‘anything to be, in the world of fact. Otherwise, ‘ 
all his purposes would be grounded i in ignorance, not in wis- 
dom, and his knowledge would consist in following after his 
will, to learn what it had blindly determined.t+ 

Another important principle clearly and vigorously main- 
tained by Dr. Whedon is, “that the FREENESS of an act is Nor H: 
AFFECTED BY the consideration of its being FOREKNOWN ii 


















First, because the Divine knowledge must always correspond Fe 
to the reality. A free action must be known as free. “If there . 






be in the free agent, ascertained by psychology, or required by 4 
intuition, or supposably seen by the Divine eye, the power of ‘fh 
putting forth a volition with full power of alteriety, then God P 
knows that power.”—P. 273. Secondly, the occurrence of an " 





event or act may be certain to Divine foreknowledge and yet 
perfectly contingent in itself. Foreknowledge renders nothing 
necessary ; it is the consequence, not the cause of events. 

If there be a necessity at all in the case, ‘“‘ THE NECESSITY LIES 
NOT UPON THE FREE ACT BUT UPON THE KNOWLEDGE. The a 
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* This is unquestionably the doctrine of Scripture, ‘Whom he foreknew, them sy 
also he did predestinate.” ti 
¢ Bushnell’s ‘‘ Natural and Supernatural,” p. 50. : 
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foreknowledge must see to its own accuracy. Pure knowledge, 
temporal or eternal, must conform itself to the fact, not the 
fact to the knowledge. Knowledge, by its very nature, accepts 
the fact as itis. ... The act is by no necessity bound to con- 
form to or be connected with the knowledge. It is perfectly 
free to contradict the knowledge, and the knowledge must take 
care of itself. The act can be as it pleases, and the knowledge 
must conform.”—P. 284. 

The nature of the POSITIVE ARGUMENT for the Freedom of 
the Will will have been already suggested to the reader during 
the course of this discussion. 

We are conscious that we possess a power of alternative 
choice. By the same faculty by which we know that we evist, 
do we also know that we have the fullest, freest choice. The 
universal consciousness of our race is revealed in the history 
of the past, in the languages which men have spoken, in the 
laws which men have enacted, in the institutions they have 
framed. And in all these we see that men, in all ages, have 
believed that man was the master and maker of his own actions, 
and responsible for them, and they have, in every age, praised 
or blamed, rewarded or punished accordingly. The idea of 
duty has been to every human mind an omnipresent reality, so 
that all languages abound with the correlatives of “ought ” 
and “ought not,” of duty and obligation, of praise and blame. 
All this clearly indicates that freedom is a fact of universal 
consciousness. A divine command to make a contrary choice 
supposes adequate power to make that choice. There can be 
no responsibility, and no moral desert without power of con- 
trary choice. Power underlies all responsibility. A created 
moral desert is an absolute impossibility. And upon no other 
theory can we establish God’s non-authorship of'sin, or vindicate 
the righteousness of his administration. /reedom is the only 
condition of a possible Theodicy. These are all common-sense 
propositions, and they are urged with resistless foree by Dr. 
Whedon in Part III, to which we invite the reader’s careful 
attention. 


There are some chapters of extraordinary power and grand- 
eur in this volume, to which we would esteem it a pleasure to 
direct the reader’s attention, but we must forbear. The one 
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on the “ Equation of Probational Advantages” is alike hon- 


orable to the heart and head of Dr. Whedon. The reading of ( 
that chapter is full of consolation to the Christian heart. It . 
relieves the-sadness which the moral aspect of the world 
induces, fills us with intense sympathy for our suffering race, 
and materially quickens our missionary zeal. 

We should have been gratified by a more extended discus- 
sion of this great question in view of the Avghth of our Arti- 
cles of Faith, together with some historical and critical notices 
of the Anthropology of Augustine, Anselm, and Arminius. 
Nevertheless we hesitate not to pronounce it the most masterly 
and exhaustive discussion of the subject in the English language. 

















Arr, V.—THE NIBELUNGEN LIED. 












Der Nibelunge Néth. Urtext mit gegeniibenstehender Ueber- 
setzung, nebst Einleitung und Worterbuch, herausgegeben von 
Dr. Lupwic Bravunrers. 16mo., pp. 597. Frankfurt am 
Main: 1846. 

Das Nibelungen Lied, herausgegeben durch Frrepricu Hernrica 
VON DER HaGen. 12mo., pp. 598. Berlin: 1807. 













THE reader is invited to make with us a visit to the rude Gothic 
ancestry of many of our countrymen in a notice of the great 






German epic, the Nibelungen Lied. The admirers of the [liad re 
and its Latin imitation, among whom we desire to be classed, : 
may deem a comparison of these poems an insult to the Greek re 





and Roman, and so to all Christendom as the legitimate heir 
of the two latter. August Wilhelm von Schlegel, however, 
the distinguished German critic, the author of the best trans- 
lation ever made of Shakspeare, has instituted such compari- 
son, concluding rather in favor of the German work. We 
shall notice the poem more in detail than he has done. 

The question has been much discussed whether the Homeric 
poems are the work of one mind. Even intelligent admirers 
of Greek antiquity once regarded this discussion as almost an N 
impiety. In our school days we were among the zealous ; 
defenders of the unity of the authorship of these poems, and 
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if Homer had been a personal friend, we could not have felt 
more indignant at a hint tothe contrary. Now, however, with- 
out a reason more or less on either side, except the subjective 
conviction that it never layin human nature to open the drama 
of the world’s literature with a dignity and beauty which has 
seldom been attained in the nearly three thousand years of its 
progress, we deem nothing more absurd than this supposi- 
tion. It would realize the fable of Minerva springing in full 
armor from Jupiter’s head, and would make Homer not only 
without peers, but without analogies. It would present the 
literature of the world as opening with an epic which many 
still regard as peerless ; as starting from a height which success- 
ive generations for nearly three thousand years have been 
vainly, as many think, toiling to regain. 

The great rivers are formed from the union of smaller streams; 
these in turn are made up of murmuring brooks, which come 


from rippling rills, each of which is traceable to some bubbling 


spring in mountain or valley. The traveler chances to stand 
upon the banks of a noble river, broad, deep, and clear. It 
reflects with unwonted distinctness, from its smooth and glassy 
surface, a sky of purer azure, fleecy clouds of more beautiful 
whiteness than those of other lands, with cities and villages 
such as he could not have hoped to see, peopled by a race 
nobler in aspect and mien than any which he has met, as if 
belonging somewhere between our race and superior beings, 
with country diversified by hill and dale, clothed with pastures 
in which graze the finest flocks and herds. He attempts to 
trace this river to its sources, but meets with impassible obsta- 
eles, marshes and swamps flanked by inaccessible mountains. 
Does he, because he cannot trace it, conclude, that, unlike all 
other rivers, it is without these tributaries, and springs thus 
broad and deep out of the earth, at once a river? 

As to unity of authorship, the Iliad and the Nibelungen Lied 
must finally stand upon the same ground. Whether there ever 
was such a man as Homer is doubtful. Few men have inves- 
tigated so thoroughly or written so well on the Homeric poems 
as Mr. Grote, and he inclines to the negative. We shall all 
consent, however, to let the name remain. We must suppose 





some man—we may as well call him Homer as anything else 
of greater genius than the rest of those who in successive ages 
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contributed to this work ; a man capable of seizing the exist- 
ing material and doing the chief work of moulding it into its 
present shape; for the opinion to which Grote leans, that 
many persons united their labors, each having his part assigned 
in the production of the Homeric epics, is too unlike the way 
in which authors act, not to mention the improbability of even 
two, much less a dozen or more, uniting together and possess- 
ing the requisite talents, unless, indeed, it can be shown that 
great poets were, at that day, a more natural production and 
more ready to co-operate with each other than they have been 
since. Emerson says, “Every novel is debtor to Homer,” 
and the remark is noteworthy for the extent and pointedness 
of its truth; but Emerson says nothing of Homer’s indebted- 
ness. This lay beyond his or any other man’s field of inquiry. 
The creditors’ claims are outlawed, or their evidence is lost. 
If, however, the truth could be known, Homer would be found 
indebted to Ionic bards who preceded him and whose names 
and works have perished; and, what has seldom been true of 
others, he would be found still more deeply indebted to some 
who lived long after him. 

The Iliad has come down to us with the name of an author: 
tradition assigns him a birthplace, Scio’s rocky isle, though 
it tells us that seven cities contended for the honor of his birth. 
It gives him some marked physical attributes, as blindness, 
and gives other elements, unfortunately too many, from which 
we may form a person. Taking for granted this person’s sole 
authorship of this epic, our admiration for him has become 
intense, has grown into a personal friendship which has foiled 
all our efforts to distribute this glory. This is a beautiful in- 
stance of begging the question. The poem proves that Homer 
was a wonderful man, and then it needs no proof that so won- 
derful a man could have written the poem. 

This is our logic, but, like many German philosophers who 
destroy the foundations of faith in their philosophy, and are 
still devout in the Church, so we in theory renounce our faith 
in Homer, but do not allow him to be dislodged from his strong- 
hold in the heart. 

On the contrary the Nibelungen Lied comes to us without 
the name of an author. There is no blindness or other mis- 
fortune to excite our commiseration; no rocky isle to connect 
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romance with the place of the poet’s birth; indeed, no known 
person or name to serve as a nucleus around which may be 
clustered the various emotions which for so many centuries 
have been called into being at the mention of the name of 
Homer. Instead of having been brought down to our age in 
that beautiful vehicle endeared to us as the bearer of our holy 
Religion, and the finest elements of our civilization and culture, 
it was carried to us in the rough gutturals of the gothic North. 
Instead of having its tones softened by being wafted over that 
beautiful sheet of water, the Mediterranean, the great conduct- 
ing medium of antiquity, its original elemental traditions first 
rang gver the frozen clods of Scandinavia, and the Rhine, and 
Danube, and some perhaps from high and interior Asia. 

The materials of this epic are derived from three, perhaps 
even five distinct periods. 1. The story of Siegfried and Brun- 
hilde is said to belong to a time when the Greeks and Indians 
had not yet branched off into independent nations, but lived 
together on the high table-lands of Asia. The story is there- 
fore found with variations in all the branches of the Caucasian 
race. 2. Another part belongs to the time of Attila, king of 
the Huns. 3. Another still to that of Theodoric, king of the 
Ostrogoths. Some make the stories of Attila, Gunther, and 
Hagen each belong to a different period ; but we find a histori- 
cal Gunther cotemporaneous with Attila, who fell in a contest 
with the latter at Basle in Switzerland.* There are portions 
of this matter, which whether traceable or not, doubtless be- 
longs to still other periods earlier and later. 

The subject of the Iliad, as announced in the opening of the 
poem, is the “ Wrath of Achilles,” though the announcement 
involved in the name Iliad is more exact. The achievements 
of Siegfried form the subject of the Nibelungen poem. The 
plans of the compilers are different. The reader of the Iliad 
sees Achilles at the opening of the action, but he retires in sul- 
len anger to his fleet, there lies at his ease and may be imagined 
to come forth occasionally, view with either scornful or com- 
placent indifference the rage of the doubtful conflict, and in- 


quire somewhat sareastically how the Greeks are getting along 
without him, until the poet finally introduces him to close up 
the drama of the war. This long interval is mostly filled up 


* Vide Daguet, Histoire de la Confederation Suisse, p. 27. 
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with narrations of single combats, which have, from the nature 
of the case, too much sameness to consist with true interest. 
These incidents might have been indefinitely multiplied or 
diminished without effect upon the unity of the poem, which 
is much like that of a division of soldiers in uniform, a corps 
@armeé, or a brigade, a larger or smaller number would have 
the same. Such is not the unity of Milton, whose great poem 
would be affected by the omission of a part much as the human 
body by the loss of a limb; while an addition would render it 
very like a body with an additional member. 

The Nibelungen Lied, though evidently made up of fragments 
collected from the four winds, has a different and higher kind 
of unity. Its hero, Siegtried, is not the first person introduced, 
but soon appears, and occupies the chief place until he entirely 
disappears about the middle of the poem. It is indeed a fault 
to extend a story so far beyond the death of its chief hero; but 
it is a compensation for this, that the remainder of the poem 
is but Kriemhilde’s attempt to avenge her husband’s death. 

The European nations became Roman in their literature on 
receiving Christianity. They looked to Rome for both Chris- 
tian and classic literature, as Rome had done to Greece. This 
poem, however, is Gothic, though compiled long after the Ger- 
manic nations adopted Christianity. The last compilers drew 
from pagan sources, Teutonic, Scandinavian, and Slavonic. 
The stories are of pagan origin. Some of the persons intro- 
duced are pagans, as Attila king of the Huns. That which 
was purely pagan was of course expunged. Hence Woden 
and Thor and Freya and Walhalla are not there, but the spirit 
of Gothic or at least Germanic paganism is not extinct in the 
poem. It is written in Gothic—that is, Old High German— 
a branch of the language into which Ulphilas translated the 
Scriptures in the fourth century, which work is the earliest 
existing monument of German writing. In the days in which 
Tacitus wrote his little tract on Germany, it was thought that 
the banks of the Rhine were too cold to produce the grape at 
all, but now a grape is grown there the juice of which is pro- 
nounced by epicures more delicious than any grown on the 
Mediterranean. Why may not genuine poetic taste, contrary to 
all the views of past times, expect to find almost as exquisite 
pleasure in gleanings made from the banks of the Rhine and 
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Danube, of the remains of early poetry, as in those made so 
many centuries ago on those of the Ilyssus and the Tiber ¢ 

In the twelfth century began the literary revolution which 
gave us this poem in its present shape. During this transform- 
ation, minstrels, (the minnesingers,) some of them of noble 
birth, rode or wandered on foot through the land, arranging 
and rearranging according to fancy this material for presenta- 
tion. While this was transpiring (about 1210) the poem 
appeared as it now is. The poet was a man of talents and 
well acquainted with court poetry as then blooming, especially 
in Austria. Ile retained the verse-form which he found. It 
is a stanza of four verses, each divided by a cesura, the first 
half having three feet with the closing one full, or four with 
the closing one short; the last half three, and closing with a 
rhyme, the fourth verse generally having an additional foot, so as 
to close with a full tone. The plan, binding as it does the 
rich fullness of its characters and events in smooth simplicity 
into astrict internal unity, was masterly, far exceeding in its lofty 
boldness that of the Iliad or Odyssey. But the writer failed 
somewhat in smelting together the separate songs, and in the 
details, and so his work remains behind the two Greek poems. 
Two attempts were made to improve it before the year 1225, 
one from the St. Gall, the other from the Hohenems* manu- 
script, now at Munich, and the same which had been used in the 
original. Soon after this the court poetic art faded as suddenly 
as it had bloomed, and forever precluded further improvements. 

Not many at the present day read Homer in the original, 
nor very many in translations., He has had his place in litera- 
ture for more than two thousand years and none wish to dis- 
place him. But if the Iliad and the Nibelungen poem had 
now to make their way to public favor, with no prejudice or 
presumption on either side, their chances might be more nearly 
equal, The Greek would doubtless be considered as surpass- 
ing the German in the pathos of some few passages, and in 
general in the majesty of many of its descriptions and the 
number and aptness of its similitudes, while the German excels 
in its plan, and most certainly in the perfection of its characters. 

There have been many translations of this poem into mod- 


* The name of the little town where the manuscript was found. It lies on the 
Rhine, a few miles above or south-east of Lake Constance. 
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ern German, of which that of Simrock is confessedly of the 
first rank. This we have examined, but it is not now before 
us. The two named at the head of this article we have now 
in hand. To the criticism and illustration of this poem there 
have been many contributors, of whom it will suflice to men- 
tion the names of Lachmann, Haupt, and one of the brothers 
Grimm, who have done so much for the clearing up of German 
antiquity and mythology. 

But we must proceed to give the story, with some transla- 
tions from the poem, for which, however, the poetic talent is 
wanting. We shall omit the rhyme, but give the sense and 
preserve the form and measure of the original. 

Siegfried is the hero of the poem, Kriemhilde the spotless 
virgin of his chivalrous pursuit. This maiden, sister of the 
three kings of Worms on the Rhine, has an innocent dream 
which she relates to her mother Ute. She dreams of cherish- 
ing for many days a wild falcon, which two eagles seize 
from her in their claws. The mother makes the falcon of the 
dream a noble husband. His seizure by the eagles shows, 
indeed, that he is to be killed, unless, as she piously suggests, 
by way of urging the daughter to marry, God shall interpose 
a special providence to save him. 

Why speakest thou of a husband, O mother, much beloved? 
Without the love of cavalier I shall forever be; 

So fair shall I remain down to my day of death, 

That I of husband’s love shall never suffer any need, 


And then replied the mother, “Do not so rashly speak; 

If in this world thou findest a truly happy lot 

It comes from husband’s love—a fair wife thou shall be, 

If God some noble knight shall on thee kindly yet bestow.” 


’ 


“Let then my word stand fast, dear mother,” she replied, 
“We see it at a glance, in many a wedded wife, 

How love with future sorrow its debt may have to pay; 

I will avoid them both,” said she, ‘so shall I never be abused.” 


In that exalted virtue, she cherished in her heart, 

The noble maid did yet live on for many a happy day, 

So that she knew of no one, whose love she sighed to win, 
But later wedded she a man of knightly, good, and honored birth. 


At this point Siegfried, the falcon of the dream, appears in 


the story. He is the son of Sigmund and Siegelinde, a royal 
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pair at Xanthen on the lower Rhine. He has grown up to 
man’s estate having developed the noblest virtues of heart, 
mind, and body. He must receive the honors of knighthood, 
and in connection with the ceremony, his father institutes ¢ 
great tournament. Four hundred are to receive knightly hon- 
ors at the same time. The description brings out many a curi- 
ous custom. This great cavalcade must proceed ceremoniously 
to a cloister, where the mass and the knightly instructions and 
dedication must take place in other style than that of the days 
of the Knight of Salamanca. The old knights, in order not to 
lose the amusement of the festival, attend the young ones in 
the character of servants or squires. The tournament closes 
the whole, an occasion for the display of skill, taste, and 
refinement, compared with which the Grecian games were 
barbarous. 

Siegfried has heard of the fame of Kriemhilde’s beauty and 
virtues, and is attracted thither but his father knows the char- 
acter of her brothers’ court at Worms, fears the alliance, uses 
dissuasions, and proposes another marriage. 


Then says the dauntless Siegfried: “O father much beloved, 
Without the love of noble dame would I forever be, 

Or woo the one for whom in heart I cherished deepest love.” 
By all that could be said to him, his will remained still firmly set. 


“And will thou not desist then?” for so replied the king, 

“T too will truly aid thee to carry out thy will; 

Will do, to bring this all about, what can be done with right, 
Although about king Gunther’s court is many a haughty man,” 


Yor days the palace at Xanthen is all astir with the prepara- 
tion. Curious details are given, even to sewing and embroid- 
ery. Tears mingle with the toils of servants, as well as in 
the pastimes of the court circle and the scenes of final part- 
ings. Siegfried leaves home with twelve men. Te arrives at 
Worms with seven hundred knights, and all the necessary 
attendants and sumpter horses of such a train. The sequel 
will show whence this great array; for this is the key to the 
whole story. Their arrival without announcement spreads 
astonishment in the Burgundian palace. Its windows are 
thickly beset with those whom mingled curiosity and appre- 
hension have drawn thither. The king calls one of his court- 
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iers—Hagen of Tronje by name, who fills a large place in the 
narrative—as most likely to identify the newly arrived. He 
surveys them from a window, declares that this must be Sieg- 
fried and his train, and then relates what he has heard of his 
adventure in the Nibelungen land, which must have trans- 
pired years before in order to haye become matter of such 
notoriety. Siegfried had found the Nibelungen people engaged 
in a strife about the division of their vast treasure. The mat- 
ter was referred to him. A party dissatisfied with his judg- 
ment attacked him, and he having slain their two chiefs— 
Schilbung and Nibelung—became lord of the people and the 
entire treasure. He had passed the Nibelungen land on his 
way and made up his train from these his new subjects. The 
arrival is thus chronicled : 


Upon the seventh morning, with trappings wondrous gay, 
These valiant men reached Worms, and rode upon the strand; 
Attired in red and gold, from head to foot, they came, 

The horses moving gently all led by faithful servants’ hands! 


The description is minute of each article of the knights’ 


arms and the whole appearance of the train. Hagen, fearing 
Siegfried’s enmity and hoping to share his treasure, advises to 
receive the party as guests. Brilliant scenes of court life fol- 
low, in which tournaments are a main feature. These are 
occasions for the display of Siegfried’s unrivaled strength and 
skill in arms, as well as beauty, grace, and wealth. The fair 
Kriemhilde remains, however, unknown to him. It is only as 
a spectator to the fetes in which he participates that she sees 
him. But scenes are in preparation which will bring about 
an impressive meeting between them. Leudiger and Leude- 
gast—the former a Saxon, the latter a Danish prince—send 
insolent demands to Gunther. But for Siegfried’s presence 
he must have yielded or fought against hope; but this enabled 
him to return a defiant answer. A bloody field follows. As 
messengers reach Worms with tidings of victory, Kriemhilde’s 
sympathy in the general joy leads her to admit one to her 
presence. She learns that among the numbers who have done 
valiantly, Siegfried’s pre-eminence is unquestioned. {This makes 
a way for the first interview, which occurs on the triumphant 
return of Gunther’s forces. Her sight of this knight in the 
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mer tournaments had, unconsciously to herself, shaken a little her 
vow . . Y 4 . > . 
ms \ vow to live single. Now they meet. There is first a public 
"y a . . a 
be pageant of which a hundred court ladies form a part. 
Te 
i wee Forth coming from the chamber, the ladies all approach, 
z There is a mighty rushing of heroes also made; 
, ¥! All with the thought urged onward, if now a chance were come, 
Pus To see the noble maiden in gay and festive mood appear. 
om 
> a 
Te Now comes the lovely girl, as morning twilight glows 
* $ Forth from the somber clouds—so wondrous fair she seems— 
" ’ 7 . . . 
alls 3 Then vanished from his heart his care, so long endured, 
ay He saw the lovely maiden there stand in all her gorgeous state. 
ie s There glittered from her raiment full many a precious gem, 
> 3 And from her rosy features the heart’s love also shone ; 
Ee Had any one wished otherwise, still all must this admit, 
§ That never on this earthly ball a fairer object had appeared. 





The personal meeting is thus described : 






She saw before her standing the man of noble mind, 
His cheeks with modest flushes tinged. The fair girl thus began: 
*“ Welcome here, Herr Siegfried, thou noble knight and good.” 
He felt from this kind greeting a pleasant glow of heart. 












He bent him gently forward, his thanks he then expressed ; 

Drawn were they toward each other by love which in them 
burned— 

Love mildly beaming in their eyes, as met the mutual glance; 

The man’s, also the maiden’s; by both quite coyly was it done. 








If he then kindly kissed her hand—it was of peerless white— 
Led by the love which filled his heart, this is to me unknown. 
That this would be omitted I do not quite believe, 

Two hearts with love fermenting had else not done exactly right. 








Summer days are spent walking by her side, exciting the 
admiration or envy of others, while in the mind of Gunther 
is germinating a plan of adventure in which he perceives that 
Siegfried’s aid will be needed. In the frozen north is a queen 
heroine, Brunhilde by name. Every prince who comes to her 
asa suitor is promised her hand when he shall first have con- 
quered her at tilting, but is to lose his life if beaten. Gunther 
is disposed to stake his life in this trial. He and Siegfried 
pledge mutual service, and in a few days they sail down the 
Rhine with the whole court party for Iceland, whither they 
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come in eleven days, causing a wonderful gaping from the 
palace windows of this northern amazon. Introductions are 
soon over; preliminaries soon arranged. Gunther accepts 
the terms; but when he and his court see the evidences of 

srunhilde’s strength and skill as an athlete—though the court- 
iers freely declare that this illy comports with the softer graces 
of the feminine character—they become faint-hearted ; all 
except Siegfried. He has among his Nibelungen treasures an 
article called the tarn cap, possessing the marvelous power to 
render the wearer invisible. He runs to the ship for this and 
is not seen to return, but in an unseen form is present and 
turns the contest in grunther’s favor. 

The party returns to Worms, taking Brunhilde and her court 
along. On their arrival the double marriage is performed, 
Brunhilde, however, objecting to that of Siegtried and Kriem- 
hilde on the ground of inequality of rank, the former haying 
been introduced to her as her husband’s liegeman. This error 
could not be corrected without revealing the trick by which 
she had been vanquished. Siegfried and his magic cap must 
still be brought in once more to aid Gunther in the subjuga- 
tion of his wife, soon after which he takes his bride home to 
the Netherlands; and Brunhilde’s sore continues to rankle, as 
he makes no annual return of tribute to her husband. She 
arranges to invite him and his father’s court to Worms. When 
they arrive, they must open the festive series by going in pro- 
cession to a monastery to mass. Kriemhilde claims preced- 
ence as being of the higher rank; Brunhilde claims it on the 
ground that Kriemhilde is but the wife of her husband’s liege- 
man. The latter retorts with the fatal hint that Siegfried 
and not Gunther was the real victor over the proud heroine, 
thus inflicting a wound too deep to be healed. Explanations 
make the matter worse. Brunhilde has either been thrown 
into the hands of another than her real conqueror, or insulted 
with this intimation. She now begins to plan Siegfried’s 
death. A rumor of the return of the two princes, Leudiger 
and Leudegast, is circulated ; ang Siegfried, ready for all haz- 
ards, is to share the defense. Hagen, under the guise of 
friendship, tells Kriemhilde that her husband is rash in expos- 
ing himself in battle, and begs her to intrust him with the 
secret of his vulnerable spot. She tells him that Siegfried 

Fourtu Series, Vor, XVIL—40 
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was rendered invulnerable by bathing himself in the blood of a 
dragon which he had slain. 


“ While from the dragon’s wound the hot blood freely ran, 

And in the current bathed himself the knight so bold and good, 

There fell upon his back just then an ample linden leaf, 

There may he now be wounded, hence feel I anxious care and 
grief.” 

Then spoke of Tronje Hagen, “ Now if thou wilt but sew 

A little sign upon his back that I may surely know 

Where I should doubly guard him in battle’s raging storm.” 

So hoped she his dear life to save, but brought him fatal harm. 


The rumor is a ruse, and is made the occasion of drawing 
Siegfried away into a chase. This has its excitements and its 
weariness. The party rests, and Siegfried asks for wine. 
None has been brought, but he is told where there is a fount- 
ain, to which a run is proposed, and in this Siegfried is ahead, 
as Hagen designed he should be, and as he stoops to drink, the 
sign on his back is visible, and Hagen aiming at this pierces 
him through. The party agree to attribute the death to rob- 
bers; but+as the body lies in state and is visited by Gunther 
and Hagen, divine Providence points them out as the mur- 
derers by causing the blood to gush anew from the wound as 
they enter. 

Then follow thirteen years of mourning, spent in visiting 
the tomb of the departed, building a monastery, and in pa- 
tiently waiting an opportunity of avenging the murder. Dur- 
ing this time the fabulous treasure of the Nibelungen, which 
now fell to Kriemhilde, is by advice of her two brothers, Eisel- 
her and Gerenot, transported to Worms. This consists of 
nothing but gold and precious stones, and twelve heavy wagons, 
making three trips by day and three by night, were occupied 
four days in transporting it to the river for shipment. 

Hagen saw the growth of Kriemhilde’s influence by the pos- 
session of this treasure, and tried in vain to arouse the fears 
of her royal brother. He managed finally to get posses- 
sion of it himself, but was obliged to save it by sinking it in 
the Rhine. 

Thirteen years after the death of Siegfried an embassy 
arrives from Etzel (Attila, king of the Huns) to ask Kriem- 
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hilde’s hand in marriage. THe is a pagan, she a Christian, and 
this has caused him, as it does her, to hesitate ; but she sees in 
this offer the star of hope that God is about to place venge- 
ance in her power. Hagen has misgivings, but the royal 


brothers advise acceptance and she goes with the embassy. 

At the end of another thirteen years the court of Worms 
are invited to visit that of Attila at Gran. Hagen’s diplo- 
matic eye discerns in this a plot, but he fears the imputation 
of timidity, and concurs in the acceptance of the invitation. 
The action from this point occupies about twenty-five days 
and about half the poem. It is full of adventure, the last two 
days all tragic. In this part is pictured the preparation of 
sixty tried heroes, one thousand knights, and nine thousand 
servants, with the necessary sumpter horses. They cross the 
Rhine on boats at Worms. In twelve days they reach the 
Danube at a place called Moering. The swollen river would 
have forbidden the passage of a company of less enterprise. 
But Hagen goes in quest of the means of crossing. He finds 
the clothes of two nymphs who were bathing in the stream. 
These he holds, in order to force from the owners the informa- 
tion which he needs. They tell him that the keeper of the 
ferry, Else by name, is morose and too rich to serve them for 
pay, but will come if they announce to him a certain name. 
They then receive back their clothes, and volunteer the predic- 
tion that of this vast train from Burgundy only the chaplain 
will ever again see the Rhine. 

Hagen calls as directed, and the crabbed ferryman comes ; 
but finding himself cheated, his natural gruffness explodes into 
arage. He fears that he may be admitting a hostile force 
into his master’s land, raises his heavy oar against Hagen, and 
the latter severs his head from his body and casts the parts 
into the stream, and is left to guide the huge craft alone 
through the swollen waters. He breaks an oar, is carried far 
out of his course, but succeeds in reaching the party and trans- 
porting all safely over the river. 

Hagen puts on an air of contempt of the nymphs’ predic- 
tion, but his haughty soul is full of superstition. He fears 
and attempts to reverse the destiny announced so that the 
chaplain alone of all the host shall fail of’ a return to the 
banks of the Rhine, and so contrives to quarrel with him, and 
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throw him overboard. The latter swims ashore, and, alarmed 
for his safety, returns to Worms on foot, and thus Hagen’s 
attempt to defeat is turned into a means of fulfilling the 
prophecy. 

The report of Else’s death is already spread. The Bavarian 
margrave, Gelfrat, gathers his chevaliers, seven hundred in 
number, and pursues the invading strangers. It is night; and 
afraid to encamp, they continue their journey by moonlight, 
and are overtaken by their pursuers. 


They halted in their movement, for so they needs must do; 
They saw how in the darkness the burnished armor shone, ete. 


A battle closes this scene, costing the parties about one hund- 
red on each side; the pursuers return, and the Nibelungen 
people reach Passan, on the borders of Austria and Bavaria, 
then and now the seat of a Christian bishop, who receives 
them kindly. 

The next stage is the most pleasant of the story, fit contrast 
to the tragedy which is to follow. They seem to pass imme- 
diately from Passan into the territory of the Margrave Rudi- 
ger of Bechlaren, Attila’s embassador to Worms to seek the 
hand of Kriemhilde. Their approach is announced to him, 
and he meets and escorts them. The ladies of his household 
have been instructed how to receive the guests, and are pre- 
pared. The wife and daughter‘are to kiss the six men of high- 
est rank. With this they get along very well, with a single 
exception, as seen in the following : 


The countess kissed the kings all three, so did the daughter too; 
To Hagen she must do the same, for he stood also there ; 
Her father bade her kiss him—she cast at him a glance, 

He looked to her so frightful, she greatly sighed to pass him by. 


In this connection convivial and social court life is 
beautifully portrayed. The guests would have remained only 
over night, fearful that they might eat their host out of house 
and home; but the latter bids them feel no concern on that 
score, should they choose to remain fourteen days. They did 
remain seven da¥s ; a marriage contract is concluded between 
Eiselher and Rudiger’s daughter; each guest receives on leav- 
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ing a present from both host and hostess. Rudiger with his 
chivalry accompanies them all the way to Gran, Attila’s cap- 
ital, and there dies reluctantly fighting against his late guests 
for Attila and Kriemhilde. 

On “their arrival they find also Theodorie of Verona, with 
five hundred knights a guest with Attila. He has the kind- 
ness to warn Hagen of his danger, and the latter has the im- 
pudence to refuse all respect to Kriemhilde, even to that of 
rising in her presence. Her plan was to have him assassinated 
the first night ; but the warning places him on his guard. The 
next day in the great dining hall the pent-up fires of Hagen’s 
rage burst forth into a flame, and he strikes off the head of 
his host’s little boy as he is borne by his teacher through the 
hall. The tragedy is now opened. Hagen and his brother 
Volker take possession of a door at the head of a flight of 
stairs and hold it till the next day. The whole party from 
Worms is exterminated. Theodoric and his old courtier, 
Hildebrand, alone survive of his company. Rudiger and his 
party become extinct. Last of all, Kriemhilde is also slain. 
Theodoric and Hildebrand deliver to her, wounded and bound, 
Hagen and her brother Gunther. Hagen pleads for life, and 
she promises it on the condition that he shall tell the place of 
the hidden treasure. He declines, on the ground that he has 
pledged himself not to do this while any one of the three 
kings live, of whom Gunther alone survives. She hastens to 
remove this obstacle, which Hagen hoped that fraternal feel- 
ing would have prevented, but he still refuses to make the 
revelation and is slain. The popular feeling has gone mainly 
with Kriemhilde until this final act, but her excitement has 
become such that she cannot stop, and the old Hildebrand, 
indignant at seeing revenge thus carried beyond all reason, 
slays her, and here the tragedy and the poem end. 


In the Royal palace at Munich are two series of frescoes rep- 
resenting the principal ‘scenes of two great epics, the Nibe- 
lungen poem and the Odyssey* of Homer. The former is by 
Professor von Schnor ; the latter was designed by Schwanthaler 
and executed by Hiltensperger. The former is contained in a 

* The Odyssey series is not properly fresco, but encaustic. The distinction 
does not enter into our purpose. 
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series of four rooms, each about thirty-six feet square. These 
rooms have no purpose but to show the paintings, and are 
without an article of furniture. The visitors find themselves 
in no society but that of each other and the persons of the 
poem in the court circle of an age of the distant past. 

The first room contains the chief figures of the entire 
poem grouped in some one of their more prominent relations. 
Engravings of two of these now hang before us. They are 
those of the two bridal pairs, Siegfried and Kriemhilde, and 
Gunther and Brunhilde, the one setting forth a happy, the 
other an unhappy marriage, and were the annual gift of the 
Munich Art Union for 1860. In the latter Gunther is grasp- 
ing the wrist of his bride, showing a disposition to caress her, 
with a peculiar expression of mortification at her utter want 
of sympathy; while her face is averted, her brow wrinkled, 
her lip curled, the muscles of her Amazon arm distended and 
showing the tendons as if in resistance, and stung to the quick 
at the thought of having been brought into this position by 
another conquest than that of mutual love. In the other 
group stands Siegfried and Kriemhilde side by side, she lean- 
ing her head upon his shoulder, with every muscle relaxed, as 
though just where she would be and quite indisposed to change 
her place; while he stands erect, his countenance illuminated 
with the proud consciousness of having achieved a conquest 
to him far more pleasant than all his mighty deeds of arms, 
By an agreeable anachronism the falcon of her dream is proudly 
perched upon Kriemhilde’s shoulder. 

The second room represents the leading events of Siegfried’s 
life, but takes its name and the general character of its adorn- 
ings from the crowning event, and is called the ‘ Marriage Hall 
—Saal der Hochzeit.” The chief points in the next room are 
the chase, the death of Siegfried, the deadly missile of Hagen 
piercing his back as he stoops to drink from a fountain, the 
body lying in state and the blood spirting anew from its wound 
as Gunther and Hagen enter. It is called the “ Hall of Be- 
trayal—Saal des Verraths.” In the fourth room we have the 
slaughter of the heroes in the palace of Attila, a part of the 
palace in flames. This is called the “ Hall of Vengeance— 
Saal der Rache.’ Some guide-books speak of a fifth room 
ealled the “Hall of Lamentation—Saal der Klage.” This 
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belongs indeed to the design, but is not yet painted; Pro- 
fessor Schnor, as it is said, having so injured his sight that 
he cannot proceed with his work. This is founded upon an 
appendix to the poem called the “ Klage,” relating the burial 
of the slain and the sending home of their weapons and effects 
under the direction of Theodoric. This appendix contains 
four thousand five hundred lines. It is half as long as the 
main poem. We have made this reference to the designed 
painting as a gentle caution to those tourists who write about 
sights they saw without having seen them. 

The Odyssey series is contained in four halls much larger 
than those of the Nibelungen paintings. These are light, 
airy, and agile, nimbly or gracefully moving or as gracefully 
at rest, and make the visitor feel himself truly in the society 
of the fabulous persons of the Odyssey. They are in relation 
to the Gothic figures of the other series as the Greek to the 
Goth, as anything Grecian to anything of the same kind Gothic. 

Shall we ever see the day when walls many times as large 
as those hung by the most extensive picture gallery in our 
land shall present to our eyes the figures of some single great 


epic? To Americans in their own land that day is as distant 
as is the establishment of royalty and thrones and palaces and 
courts. Should the Southern Confederacy realize its dream 
of Independence, its hope of this gratification might be nearer 
than ours. Its government subverted and a sprig of royalty 
in its place, it might soon have palaces and paintings, but its 
common people might suffer as much as they do even now 


from want of intelligence and bread. 

All nations have indeed possessed the materials of such 
epics, but none except the Greeks and Germans have so fully 
collected and shaped them into that form. An attempt dur- 
ing the last century to collect the poems of Ossian, ended, as 
is generally thought, in one of the most magnificent jokes of 
the age. It was, as Von der Hagen says ofsome plans for im- 
proving the Niebelungen poem, an “Ilias post Homerum.” 
The Iliad is doubtless a collection of so much of the ballad 
poetry or short epics of the heroic age of Greece as could well 
be made to form one whole. The Nibelungen Lied bears the 
same relation to the Gothic or Germanic ballads of the Minne- 
singers. The poetry of the Troubadours wanted the poet or 
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the favoring circumstances, and not the matter of such a work. 
So of the Spanish ballads. 

The German poem lies within, the Greek far without, 
the cycle of history. We can trace the stories which enter 
into it, some to a historical, others to a mythical origin 
outside of the poem itself. In the other case history 
does not determine whether the popular traditions came 
from the poem, or the poem from the traditions ; whether the 
legends of all the past were collected to form the Iliad, or 
whether all the parts belonged together from the start ; whether 
the siege of Troy is partially or wholly a piece of the poet’s 
patchwork, or whether an actual siege supplied the whole 
material of the poem; whether the Iliad was originally one 
poem, or many separate ones finally moulded by some genius 
into one. On these questions the analogy of the Nibelungen 
poem has its value. 

The Homerie poems are to be studied as a picture of the 
manners, customs, and arts of an age—but of what age? That 
of the siege of Troy, or one three or four centuries later, or 
still some other earlier or later period, or a mixture of all ? 
Could the manners, customs, and arts of the Iliad ever have 
coexisted in real life? Perhaps the poet used what tradition 
had saved from the age of the events described, and pieced 
it out with conjectures and with fragments of his own age 
and intervening ones. The Paradise Lost improved landscape 
gardening in England by its pictures drawn in advance of any- 
thing real. So perhaps the Homeric poems are ahead of his- 
tory. As presenting the picture of an age, the Nibelungen 
poem will help us less in regard to Homer.” It may perhaps 
draw its own materials from several ages, from that of Gun- 
ther, Theodoric, or Attila down to that of the final compiler. 
But some age or ages it does picture with great simplicity and 
distinctness. Social manners and customs, especially those of 
court life, war, the chase, the tournament, costumes, equip- 
ages, etiquette, trappings, caparisons, and convivial entertain- 
ments, are all made in this poem the subject of minute and 
graphic delineations, and all in the spirit of the Goths, Bur- 
gundians, and other Germanic tribes. 

We can trace the progressive growth of the Nibelungen 
poem from its inception in the popular ballads to its culmina- 
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tion ina grand epic. How is it in case of the Homeric poems? 
Grote fixes the siege of Troy at 1150 B. C., the composition 
of the [liad at about § 850 B. C., leaving an ‘interval of more 
than three hundred years between the supposed time of the 
events and that of the poem, while the origin of written lan- 
guage he makes some two hundred years still later. The same 
writer supposes the Iliad to have been completed before the 
age of Pisistratus, while some think that the final compilation 
was made by order of that magistrate about 550 B.C. On 
any supposition, here is a broad land of shadows which each 
man may enter to glean, and have the satisfaction of feeling 
that his gleanings derive most of their coloring and substance 
from the subjective processes of his own mind. What were 
the elementary forms of these poems we may never know, 
but we cannot conceive of the earliest efforts at composition 
as being extended. The stimulus is wanting to the necessary 
exertion. There could be no rivalry strong enough to prompt 
it. This must be aslow and gradual process, which in its 
progress would generate the material for some master mind of 
a coming age to seize upon, develop, and refine into the per- 
fect and extended work. True, the absence of written compo- 
sitions and other influences which divide the mind of our age 
may have favored the Greek epics.. The plot of the Iliad did 
not call for genius. In this respect it falls below the Eneid or 
the Nibelungen Lied, far below the Paradise Lost. It is a sim- 
ple narrative of great beauty. As answering the demands of 
a perfect ear for poetic numbers, it has no rival among epics. 
A nation with an ear fine by nature, left for centuries with a 
beautiful language addressed only to the ear, its poetical pro- 
ductions handed down through generations of men, embracing 
the genius and taste of the nation, trained as thei only w ork 
to recite them in public, their language being the finest and 
most flexible the world ever saw, there could have concurred 
no more favorable circumstances for developing such a work 
as the Iliad. Not reduced to writing it cogld not pass through 
ten, fifteen, or twenty generations of reciters without receiv- 
ing those changes of which the genius of the nation was 
capable. 

The greatest difference in the circumstances producing the 
two poems was the change of religion in the one case. The 
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Greek nation developed itself under the influence of the orig- 
inal Polytheistic system. No violent change was wrought in 
their mythology or religion from its inception until long after 
the culmination of its development. In the time of Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, the system, though disbelieved by many, 
was but the natural growth of that which saw the dawn of the 
nation, much less was there any change brought in before the 
Homeric poems were complete. The polytheism of the Ger- 
man might have furnished an equal amount of material to 
adorn an epic had such poem been composed before the 
system was superseded by Christianity. We have learned 
comparatively little of German paganism ; and if the Greek 
system had been superseded by a power so mighty as Christi- 
anity before it became erystalized in the Homeric poems, we 
should have had but the faintest traces of its existence, and the 
Iliad, if ever produced, would have been shorn of half its 
power. The monotheism of the Bible and its growth into 
Christianity is indeed more sublime, but it has only the sub- 
limity of a distinct idea and a simple unity which withers as a 
blast all the foliage and flowers with which polytheism could 
have adorned an epic. Milton has indeed gained and held 
the highest summit of the sublime, but he has done this by 
breathing upon the dry bones of an extinct polytheism, and 
restoring them to a transient life, as Homer had used them 
when a living system. The same is true of all the systems of 
Western Europe except that of Rome; they became extinct 
before literature had taken their full and distinct impression, 
and yet we know enough of the Germanic system to conceive 
how its loss may have stinted the growth of its future epics. 
We have little of Walhalla compared with Homer’s full and 
glowing accounts of the councils of the gods in cloud-capped 
Ida and Olympus, and yet we have enough to aid our concep- 
tions as to what it might have been if developed in a great 
epic. The attributes of the gods of the North, while they 
fall not below those of the Greeks in heroism, have a mild- 
ness toward mortdls, and a moral beauty unknown in Greek 


mythology. Freyais the Goddess of Love ; her eye is an eternal 
spring; her neck and cheeks are light ; she is a friend of sweet 
song, and loves to hear the prayers of mortals! Heimdall is 
the watchman of the gods, stationed at Heaven’s bridge, 
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that is, the rainbow; has an eye so sharp as to see five en t 
miles, and by night as by day; and an ear so keen as to hes 
the grass grow in the fields and the wool on the lambs’ none 
Such fragments now collected in the northern Eddas were 
excluded by the rise of Christianity. It is true that the ele- 
ments of the pagan theology falling into the ground sprung 
up in an abundant growth of legends of saints and knightly 
heroes, but they never filled the chasm which had been lett for 
them. Infidels despise them as being a part of Christianity, 
many believersas fungi deforming its otherwise beautiful exte- 
rior while he who unites the true Christian with the true phi- 
losopher views these things as indifferent to Christianity, but 
as marking a most interesting step in the development of the 
race. But although these legends occupy the place and keep 
up the very spirit of the ancient mythology in the minds of 
the common Germans, they cannot rise in our minds to the 
dignity of the similar stories of the pagan system—they are 
too trifling to be received into Christian society as belonging 
to it, and too near related to be received as foreign guests. 
Grote hits very well the characters of the Nibelunge n Lied 
as compared with those of Homer. “Though the Grecian 
freeman of the heroic age is above the degraded level of the 
Gallic plebes, as described by Cesar, he is far from rivaling 
the fierce independence and sense of dignity combined with 
individual force, which characterize the German tribes before 
their establishment in the Roman empire.”* The great hero 
of the Greeks, Achilles, as seen in the very opening of the 
Tliad, is haughty and revengeful, submits in sullen silence to 
his chief, but retires cherishing thoughts of vengeance. Aga- 
memnon isno better—resorts to a trick in the assembly involv- 
ing the gods with him. Nestor rises indeed above this level, 
but still is privy to Agamemnon’s artifice. Ulysses carries out 
his part of the plot by smiting the common people with his 
scepter, treating even the princes little better, beating Ther- 
sites upon the back so as to raise great welks, because he alone 
had dared to speak upon the other side of the question in 
debate. This shows a character perfectly servile in the peo- 
ple. Hector’s last interview with Andromache presents indeed 
some of the noblest traits of human character, which shine 


~ 


* History of Greece, vol. ii, p. 78. 
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the more brightly from their solitude; but the heroes of the 
poem are throughout haughty, revengeful, and false, in this 
last respect showing themselves worthy ancestors of the mod- 


ern Greeks. 

On the contrary, Siegfried is one of the noblest and most 
beautiful characters ever drawn. Kriemhilde is an instance 
of supreme devotion to a husband. This controls her life even 
for twenty-six years after her first husband’s death. The pious 
acts of her widowhood, her marriage to Attila in order to 
avenge Siegfried’s murder, and desire for revenge, which she 
cherishes with great moderation at first, but finally allows it 
to transcend all bounds, are but the proofs of her devotion to 
Siegfried. More beautiful domestic scenes are rare in palace 
or cottage than those in the account of Siegfried at home with 
his parents, Sigmund and Siegelinde. 

It is the province of genius to form imperishable creations. 
The march of history may disprove the facts of such works, 
that of science may overthrow their philosophical or other 
theories, the progress of language may make them to modern 
readers somewhat like the fashions of the Dutch burghers of 
New Amsterdam in a New York drawing-room of to-day; 
but their life is still untouched. We might read all the En- 
glish history extant, and the persons of Shakspeare’s historical 
plays would remain in our minds the living embodiment of 
English history, so far as they go. The theology which Bun- 
yan has made incarnate in Christian and his fellow-pilgrims is 
that which will live in our minds and hearts in spite of all 
didactic treatises. All the classic dictionaries in the world are 
without power to dissolve the heroes crystalized in our minds 
by the Iliad. And so the heroes of the Nidelungen Lied, Sieg- 
fried and Kriemhilde, Gunther and Brunhilde, Sigmund and 
Rudiger, and even Hildebrand, Attila, and Theodoric, though 
but slightly touched in the poem, will continue to visit our 
thoughts as conceived by the poet of the Nibelungen Lied and 
painted by Schnor, nor will any amount of reading on the 
subject greatly modify the images with their equipages and cos- 
tumes connected with the court and convivial life, the chase, 
the tournament, the battle, and the domestic scenes of the 
time, as found in this work. The moral question how far the 
mind ought to be thus permanently peopled with images 
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drawn from the mythology, legends, and improbable traditions 
of early and barbarous ages, we shall not discuss. Suffice it 
to say, that time is better spent in the view of living pictures 
of the distant past, than in obtaining fictitious and distorted 
ones of our own age, making ourselves, our neighbors and 
friends much better or worse than the truth. Why have not 
our great American poets, our Bryants and Longfellows, 
gleaned more in the field of the middle age epic ? 





Art. VI.—KIDDER’S HOMILETICS. 


A Treatise on Homitletics : Designed to Illustrate the true Theory 
and Practice of Preaching the Gospel. By Dantet P. Kipper, 
D.D., Professor in the Garrett Biblical Institute. 12mo., pp. 
495. New York: Carlton & Porter. 1864. 





THE public were advertised in advance of the appearance of 
Dr. Kidder’s work, and though under other circumstances we 
should have received the announcement with but the common 
approval due to a good and generous undertaking—there being 
a goodly number of excellent works on this subject—yet in 
this we felt a lively interest. It is fit that at this time the 
attention of the Churches should be called to the sphere and 
dignity of the pulpit, destined as it is to a mission and power 
it has never yet achieved, and charged with an augmenting 
responsibility as the progress of the world and the foregleam- 
ings of Providence betoken a new era of evangelism. Besides, 
the subject of Homiletics has been by no means exhausted, and 
the suggestions of each age should be added to the previous 
stores, while the appearance from time to time of such works 
as the one before us is a timely admonition to the ministry of 
the claims and high functions of the sacred office. We further 
hail this work with a welcome as being the first of its kind 
issued from the Arminian press written from the Arminian 
stand-point. For preaching has not only a general character 
to maintain for sound eloquence and evangelism, but does of 
natural consequence also take on a denominational complexion 
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according to the genius of the theological system, and the 
ecclesiasticism which give it germ and scope and nourishment. 
And while we thankfully concede the general elevation and 
power, and the high national traits of American sacred oratory, 
and the growing excellences that have distinguished our sister 
Churches especially for the last fifty years, we may be pardoned 
for a traditional prejudice, which has ripened into personal 
judgment and conviction in our maturer observation, in favor 
of the freedom and oratorical vantage-ground of the Methodist 
pulpit. We were the more anxious, therefore, that a work 
should be put in the hands of our young ministers which, 
while it increased their mental discipline and oratorical culture 
and enlarged their views of this function of the sacred office, 
should also preserve the spirit of the olden times—“ there were 
giants in those days”—which made preaching a glory to the 
Church and a terror to the hosts of the enemy. Culture and 
unction must go together. The laws of motion are of no value 
without the propelling power of motion. The pulpit must 
have learning, and skill, and the discipline of art, but above 
all it must have the meekness and gentleness of Christ, and 
the baptism of fire by the Holy Ghost. The modern revival 
of pure evangelism, which dates with the Wesleyan era, has 
Church hitherto, unknown even in the post-apostolic age ; and 
this regenerated form of preaching, which is not grafted upon 
the old systems of classical rhetoric, but springs from the joint 
ideas of “the Church and culture,” freshened and invigorated 
by the Holy Ghost, we would jealously preserve. 

The value of the science of homiletics can be estimated only 


given a new type to preaching, unknown in the Christian 


by giving to preaching its due relative position among the 


means of grace. Two theories respecting Church instrument- 
ality have chiefly obtained since the apostles’ days. They 
relate to the comparative claims and relative offices of preach- 
ing and the sacraments. Early in the history of the Church 
a hierarchal tendency discovered itself, and the theocratic idea 
of the Mosaic law and priesthood was transferred to the Chris- 
tian ministry. After this original they modeled without stint 
or abatement, till the theory of a hierarchy finally culminated 
in a spiritual autocracy, an earthly headship, the papacy. 
With the growth of these principles came the superstitious ven- 
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eration of the sacraments, and the cumbrous and often absurd 
rituals of the papal Church. The leading feature of this theory 
of grace and Church instrumentality is, that all grace flows 
to the recipient from Christ the fountain through the channel 
of the sacraments, by the administration of a priesthood 
divinely appointed, and lineally connected with Christ through 
the apostles. The idea we here intend is sufficiently expressed 
by the Oxford Tractarians. “The sacraments,” say they, “not 
preaching, are the sources of divine grace; the apostolic min- 
istry has a virtue in it which goes out over the whole Church 
when sought by the prayer of faith.” Such a theory places 
the sacraments in the foreground of Church instrumentality, 
and gives to preaching but a subordinate place. Like the 
Hebrew ceremonials, it is adapted to a stationary, not a prose- 
lytic and rapidly expansive Church. 

Not so the New Testament. Its mission is not symbolized 
by a priest standing at his altar, but by a herald rather, “ fly- 
ing through the midst of heaven, and having the everlasting 
Gospel to preach to all nations.” The sacraments were given 
to those who are saved, to bring them together and build them 
up in one fellowship. So also is preaching appointed “for the 
edifying of the body of Christ.” But the sacraments have no 
aggressive mission, like preaching, to perform. They have their 
place in the bosom of the Church as the blessed mysteries of 
our holy religion, the symbols and pledges of dying love and 
renewing grace, while preaching is not only an organic activity 
for Church edification, but the leading instrument for Church 
enlargement over the world. No theory of Church which 
thrusts preaching into the background, or makes it, as in the 
medieval ages, but a decent addendum to a pompous round of 
ceremonials, can justify itself by New Testament authority. 
The multiplication of treatises like the one before us shows 
that the Church is awake to the true spirit and grandeur of 
her commission. A work on homiletics would have made 
but a sorry figure among the Jewish rituals. 

The work before us takes a broad and enlightened view of 
its subject, and rescues homiletics from the subordinate posi- 
tion to which it has been assigned by an inordinate ritualism 
on the one hand, or the secularizing tendencies of a scholastic 
theology on the other. Anciently and generally through the 
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middle ages, it rested on the basis of classical rhetoric. The 
development of Christian rhetoric from the pastoral, or as it 
has been called, the “Christian and churclily life principle,” 
had not been made. The sermon, as a production of Christian 
rhetoric developed from the Church-life relation, has been the 
slow growth of centuries. The sermon has a history of its 
own, a science of its own, a sphere and destiny all its own. 
What could heathenism propose as an aim of oratory, and an 
object of eloquence, to be compared with the salvation of the 
soul? The themes, the ends, the sources of Revelation were 
infinitely above the conceptions of the most enlightened of the 
heathen nations. The character of God, the grandeur of the 
moral government, the mysteries of redemption, the glories of 
heaven, the terrors of hell, the certainties of spiritual and 
eternal things, the responsibilities of human beings under the 
noon-day light of these revelations of the world to come, all 
conspired to elevate Christian oratory above all conception of 
Grecian or Roman models. It is too sacred, too sublime, to 
be fashioned in their schools. The Church has been long, cul- 
pably long, in disenthralling the pulpit from the toils of the 
heathen masters of rhetoric and the manners of the theater ; 
but at last the living principle of Christianity has herein indi- 
vidualized itself, and subordinated true science and philosophy 
to its own uses, and presented to the world Homiletics as a 
Christian science. Our author justly regards Homiletics “ not 
as a branch or species of rhetoric,” but “a higher science, to 
which rhetoric, logic, and other systems of human knowledge 
are tributary.” The pulpit is not identical with the platform, 
the forum, the floor of deliberative debate, or the lecture room. 
It has a sphere of its own, and a type of eloquence and oratory 
not shared in common by any other species of address. Hom- 
iletics, indeed, is a generic term. “It comprehends not only 
the sermon, but also those various other forms and styles of 
religious discourse which have been publicly practiced and 
recognized at different periods of the history of the Church, 
such as exhortations, homilies, postils, and platform addresses.” — 
P. 94. But of these the sermon is the characteristic and stand- 
ard work of the Christian minister. “ To this work he needs 
to devote his constant study and his diligent labor, his pro- 
foundest meditation and his most fervent prayers, that he may 
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show himself ‘approved unto God, a workman that needeth not 
to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word.’”—P. 111,—The 
postil, indeed, is superseded; it belonged to the dark ages, when 
preaching was little else than a supplement to give decency 
and character to ceremonial worship. ‘The postil sustained 
arelation to the mass analogous to that of a postscript to a 
letter.” The homily is too familiar and hortatory in its char- 
acter to be suited to all the ends of preaching. The exhorta- 
tion, a most important and indispensable part of homiletic 
address, is yet too free and persuasive to admit the didactic 
and dialectic elements of the sermon. The same may be said 
of the platform address, which admits of “greater freedom of 
manner and variety of matter than the sermon, while it de- 
mands less of thorough discussion and systematic arrangement.” 
But it is the sermon which is “the representative product of 
homiletics.” 

It is an admirable feature of this work that it considers the 
homiletical functions of the minister in connection with the 
multiplied and expanded agencies of the modern Church. The 
activity of Christian benevolence has opened new fields for 
Christian oratory. Aside from the regular Sabbath services, 
and from the common liabilities of demand in all ages for 
“funerals, special providences, and festive occasions,” we now 
reckon the claims of temperance, missions, Sunday-schools, 
education, and multiplied public charities. These are not 
occasional, but uniform. They are part of the organic life of 
the Church. The platform has hence become second only to 
the pulpit for the advocacy of truth and benevolence, and 
as the theater of sacred eloquence. Preaching to children our 
author brings under a distinct head in his “ classification of 
sermons.” It is expected of the minister of the Gospel in this 
day that he will be the advocate of all humane, religious, and 
educational enterprises, and Dr. Kidder has done well in thus 
setting the standard before the aspirant to the sacred office. 

A treatise on homiletics should not only lay down those 
fundamental principles on which the science rests, but trace its 
connection also with the history and life of the Church. 
Preaching has a history as well as a philosophy, and it is that 
history which supplies us with the circumstances of its growth 
or decline through the successive ages of the Church. The 
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homiletical functions of the ministry stand organically con- 
nected with Church life, and in their artistic form, with the 
general culture of the ages also. The history of the sermon 
as to its exterior and human features, like all history, is not 


merely a given number of facts chronologically or serially 


arranged, but a genetic development from a seed planting dis- 
closing alike the wisdom and folly of the ages, their fidelity 
and corruption, as to the grand genius and intent of the New 
Testament Church. 

In the apostolic age preaching became a power that already 
shook the world. Through the patristic ages, as heathen 
learning and philosophy appeared in the Church, preaching 
became more conformed to the schools, with a corresponding 
loss of spiritual simplicity and evangelical purity. As the 
Church increased in wealth, secularity, and formalism, the 
power of Christian oratory declined, and thé former part of 
the medieval period made no improvements in this direction, 
while the latter part developed the pulpit only in the direction 
of the scholastic philosophy. The Reformation of the sixteenth 
century awoke the genius of the pulpit, and preaching has 
always flourished under the revival of pure religion and true 
science. Modern homiletics must not ignore the admonitory 
lessons of the past. In estimating what a sermon should now be, 
we must take into account the experience of the Christian ages. 
The history of a science indicates the laws of its natural unfold- 
ing and growth according to fundamental principles. Each 
science, too, has its relative sphere in the cyclopedia of sciences ; 
and while it has a legitimate sphere of its own, its points of 
connection and correlation with other branches, according to a 
true and philosophic Methodology, should be pointed out. In 
all these respects the work before us is more ample and satis- 
factory than any of its predecessors which have fallen under 
our eye. The demands of the student are sufficiently met, and 
the tyro here finds an ample historic and scientific unfolding 
of the subject brought down to the wants of the modern pul- 
pit. The work is a thesaurus of facts and principles, in which 
the author shows himself a skillful teacher, always practical, 
perspicuous, and judicious, never losing sight of his pupil, 
and supplying an analysis which leaves nothing to be desired 
beyond. 
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Preaching is distinctively a New Testament institution. It 
was but imperfectly developed in the Levitical and prophetic 
offices of the Old Testament, and Isaiah’s chief allusions to it 
“are prophetic of the Saviour and his mission.” John Bap- 
tist exceeded the highest models of the old dispensation, but 
was only the forerunner of the great Preacher. ‘“ Never man 
spake like this man,” and he ordained preaching as the char- 
acteristic method of extending his kingdom. “Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature,” was the 
statute of institution. Private and public speech, even rhe- 
toric and oratory, had been in the world anterior to this, but 
nothing like the institution of preaching. ‘ Judicial, delibera- 
tive, and forensic eloquence had been highly cultivated at 
Greece and Rome, and also philosophic teaching; but the 
former were confined to tribunes, senates, and forums, and the 
latter to academic shades. Here was a new and broader field 
opened for eloquence. Preaching was appointed for the world, 
and preachers were made debtors of the Gospel to every human 
being, whether Jéw or Gentile, high or low, rich or poor, bond 
or free.” —Pp. 26-28. And this divine method of persuasion 
has vanquished the ridicule and contempt of the wise and 
great of this world, (1 Cor. i, 18-28,) and outlived all others. 
“Since the days of Christ the forums of Greece and Rome 
have perished, and the systems of their wisest philosophers 
have passed away; but the preaching of the Gospel has con- 
tinued, and so multiplied itself that it more nearly fills the 
world than any system of teaching or of influencing mankind 
has ever done. And still this great function of the Christian 
ministry has a world-wide field open before it, demanding its 
increased and most efticient exercise.” —P. 28. 

The sermon being the chief exponent of the grand com- 
mission, must have a specific character and a legitimate sphere. 
The pulpit is Christ’s organ, to be used only under his instrue- 
tions, and for the ends of his Gospel. The preacher here has 
no discretion. He must use his profession for the purposes of 
his commission or resign it. But while the pulpit has a pro- 
fessional mission to fulfill, it has also a relation to the age and 
to the state of general letters and philosophy. In other words, 
the sermon must always have a literary as well as an evangeli- 


cal character. By a self-regulating law of society the sermon 
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must furnish a fair index of the general culture of the age, 
and a still more accurate gauge of the intellectual and moral 
condition of the Church. The average style of preaching 
must correlate, as a general law, with the prevailing type of 
mind in the congregations, with this difference, that as the 
pulpit is a public educator indirectly in general knowledge, 
and directly in ethics and religion, the preacher is supposed 
to stand upon a plane above the common level, to lift his 
auditors into new states of intellectual and moral life. Preach- 
ing, with all the advance of modern times, has not yet, even 
in Protestant lands, perfectly developed, much less exhausted 
the original idea of its great Institutor. Both in “the let- 
ter” and in “the spirit,” in evangelical material, intellectual 
structure, and unction, the Protestant pulpit has yet much to 
achieve. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church has a glorious record. 
For unction, for skill in the word of God, for adaptation to 
their times, for devotion to their work, her champions of other 
days are high examples, but they are not in every sense models 
for us. No one age is an absolute standard for another. Our 
variation from them respects the form, not the substance; the 
manner, not the matter ; the accidental, not the essential quali- 
ties. By her recent act for extending the time of ministerial 
service, the Methodist Episcopal Church has taken an import- 
ant step in its bearings on the pulpit. If the rule in question 
becomes generally an operative law and not a dead letter of 
her economy, its natural effect will be to induce habits of 
greater precision of thought and style, variety and depth of 
matter, and a more scientific structure of the sermon. If this 
can be done with an increase of spiritual power and unction, 
it will prove an unexampled blessing to the Church. 

So long as the sermon is the joint product of the divine and 
human mind, of the co-working of the divine and human 
agency, that part which is submitted to the responsibility of 
the human agent must be regarded as one of the highest trusts 
ever committed to mortals. Nothing here is too small to be 
worthy of notice, nothing is unworthy of careful study. The 
subject-matter and the “unction from the Holy One” are 
supplied from above ; all else must rest with the responsibility 
of the human embassador. Even the right understanding of 
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the message, and the moral conditions on which the Holy 
Spirit’s aid is secured, are parts of the awful trust of the min- 
istry. With itrests the responsibility of the entire business of ex- 
plaining, illustrating, defending, and enforcing truth, with all 
the circumstances and accidents attending the acceptable and 
effectual delivery of the message. 


’Tis not a cause of small import 
The pastor’s care demands ; 

But what might fill an angel’s heart, 
And filled a Saviour’s hands. 


When we speak of what may be called the human part of 
the sermon, we may consider it in two respects: in its interior 
and intellectual structure, and in its exterior and sensible 
delivery. The latter may be considered the inferior or second- 
ary part, but not on that account to be neglected. It is this 
which always strikes the senses in advance of thought. We 


speak of the sounds of the voice, and the attitudes, gestures, 
and manners of the speaker. The ear takes in the sound and 
the eye surveys and scans the speaker, and, through both these 
channels, impressions favorable or unfavorable are made. It is 
exactly this part of the sermon which marks the difference 
between a message delivered in writing and one delivered by 
a living speaker. All the advantages, so far as preaching is 
concerned, which Infinite Wisdom contemplated in the call and 
appointment of a living ministry, as distinct from a written 
message to our world, are comprehended in that part of the 
sermon submitted to the responsibility of the preacher, of 
which the exterior and sensible part is a large proportion. 
These ocular and audible exhibitions of the speaker are the 
subjects of constant though often unconscious criticism, and 
however unimportant they may be considered, relatively to the 
thought and substance of the discourse, and however the 
speaker may affect indifference, or even contempt, for the judg- 
ments which may be passed upon them, they nevertheless have 
the effect to awaken agreeable or disagreeable emotions, to 
please or to offend, to add to or detract from the emphasis 
and effect of the thought, and hence to facilitate or retard the 
ends of the sermon. Causes of such potency no orator can 
afford to treat with indifference. Thought and feeling stand 
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intimately related in the speaker to vocal sound and oratorical 
action, but it isa grievous error to suppose that nature will 
indicate the appropriate laws of sound and action. This is 
the office of science. In speaking, the voice and action con- 
form to habit, and the only question is, whether habit shall be 
settled and disciplined by scientific laws, founded on natural 
fitness and propriety, or left to chance. It is a sad error to 
suppose that culture here is against nature. The varied pow- 
ers of the human voice and the proprieties of pulpit manner 
are no more the product of nature, independent of culture, 
than is a correct judgment, an enlightened understanding, a 
healthful conscience, or a knowledge of house architecture. 
It is cultivated nature for which we plead. The exterior, artistic, 
and automatic part of oratory should be so studied and famil- 
iarized as to become part of the natural self of the speaker.’ 
It should never be exhibited on its own account, nor give any 
sign that it is the work of culture and art, but spring sponta- 
neously from the necessities of the thought and feeling of the 
speaker. It should never attract attention to itself, but simply 
serve for the easy and unobstructed transmission of the thought 
and feeling of the speaker to the mind and heart of the hearer. 
It should be like the outgrowth and organism of a healthful 
plant, such as to give free scope and accurate form to the 
working of the inner principle of life, without defect or mal- 
formation. It is the business of the preacher to transfer his 
subject with all its accompaniment of motive power to the 
hearers, and to do it without abatement of the effect intended 
is the object of his profession. The sensible or apparent part 
of the sermon is simply the machinery by which he would lodge 
in the hearts of the hearers wh: at is already conceived and felt 
in his own. “ Pulpit elocution,” says our author, ¢ ‘is to be re- 
garded as the executive branch of homiletics. It is the divinely 
appointed channel of communication between a preacher and 
his hearers. By means of a good delivery the preacher may 
apply the results of his own studies and the full power of Gos- 
pel truth to the hearts and consciences of men. For lack of 
it the best preparation may be rendered nugatory, and the 
Gospel itself a subject of scofting and reproach.”—P. 33 

Can a subject of such moment to the destiny of the pulpit 
be innocently neglected? The vocal powers are as suscepti- 
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ble of culture as the voluntary muscles, and no excuse for their 
neglect is admissible, except for such organic defect as should 
exclude a man from the pulpit. It is not a mere book train- 
ing that we insist upon,’but a practical discipline. We can 
never acquire a sailor’s chest and hardiness by reading books on 
nautical science, nor the muscle of a blacksmith’s arm by 
studying the theory of a horse-shoe, nor can the human voice 
be developed simply by studying -text-books on elocution. 
Practice is necessary. The voice must be developed and dis- 
ciplined. The organs of voice must be studied anatomically, 
and also the muscles which are brought into exercise in speak- 
ing. Thesounds of the English language in their elemental 
and combined relations must be exploded with ease and accu- 
racy. Words must be analyzed according to phonographic 
orthography. The theory of loud speaking, of the deep oro- 
tund voice, of perspective sound, of the grave undertone, of 
the circumflex, emphasis, modulation, inflection, and the varied 
movements of the voice as representing the passions and emo- 
tions, narrative and colloquial style, all must be made familiar 
as asecond nature. To be able to develop the sounds of our 
language, to represent thought and feeling and character by 
the voice with ease and naturalness, is the perfection of this 
department of English oratory. 

The training of all the physical powers with reference to 
general health is no less necessary than this special attention 
to the vocal organs. We say with the author: “The practice 
of vocal music, of reading aloud, of declaiming to woods and 
shores, of gesticulating with the ax, saw, or hoe, and any other 
means of economizing time and utilizing energy, may be profit- 
able if intelligently directed to the attainment of the objects 
now recommended.”—P. 338. The same attention should be 


given to attitude, gesture, and general manner in the pulpit, 


avoiding, says our author, “awkwardness, carelessness, haughti- 
ness and harshness, formality, levity, monotony, and dullness ;” 
and securing “ ease, naturalness and refinement, self-possession 
and serenity of mind, gravity, affectionate anxiety for the wel- 
fare of men, and adeep, abiding, and powerful earnestness.” 
The sermon can never reach its full proportion of power 
and grace and unction without attention and successful appli- 
cation to these secondary and artistic features. The responsi- 
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bility is with the ministry. Suecess is not to be secured by a 
few juvenile efforts. Training is not to terminate with aca- 
demic years. It is a life work. Culture must not only develop 
but regenerate nature. The study involves mind as well as 
imitation, and such practice as not only to secure the highest 
benefit of art, but to bury all semblance of art in the ease and 
grace of a second nature. 

The intellectual part of a discourse, which we readily grant 
is the more important part, is twofold: it comprehends the 
quality of the materials of which it is composed, and also their 
order of arrangement, or the structure of the discourse. Good 
thoughts may exist under bad arrangement. It involves 
more cost and skill to build the house than to provide the ma- 
terials. The arrangement of ideas in a sermon is called by the 
rhetoricians disposition ; which in its larger sense applies to the 
order and proportion of the principal parts of the discourse, 
namely, introduction, argument, and conclusions, and in its 
restricted sense to the special order and divisions of the argu- 
ment. Here, then, is a realm in which the mind of the preacher 
finds a most responsible activity. He is responsible for what 
he presents to the people, and for the fittest method in his 


power of presentation. Look, for instance, at disposition in 


its larger application, as just noticed. It is not our intention 
to discuss these points severally, but to take occasion to press 
them upon the attention of “ whom it may concern,” as being 
necessary to observe both for the effect of the sermon and the 
economy of time. It is now, for instance, our painful recollec- 
tion that of all the sermons we have ever heard, from ministers of 
all denominations, by far the greater part have been constructed 
and delivered without a just observance of the true philosophy 
of disposition. Either the introduction, as to its length or 
matter, would trench upon the time or province of the argu- 
ment, or perhaps, from its irrelevancy and impertinency, might 
better have been left out altogether; or the length and scope 
of the argument has left neither time nor material for the con- 
clusion ; or perhaps the conclusion was a random exhortation, 
aspiritless résumé of the argument, or a mere prolonging of 
words to avoid an abrupt closing. Inattention to the respect- 
ive provinces of the several parts of a discourse never fails to 
occasion loss of time, irregularity of movement, disproportion 
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of parts, and a confusion and countermarching of the mind of 
the speaker, which must reproduce itself in that of the auditor, 
and impair if not defeat the practical effect of the sermon. 
The question of time is not to be overlooked. By the law of 
usage, which to the individual minister is as irrevocable and 
imperious as the law of gravitation, the maximum length of 
a sermon, in this age and country, is forty-five minutes, more 
commonly forty minutes. The arrangement of the sermon, 
therefore, must have respect to the relative claims of the differ- 
ent parts, as to time, so as to give the greatest effect to the 
discourse as a whole. If a wordy introduction is fatal to the 
effect of the argument, an exhaustive argument is no less so 
to the conclusion. ‘The design of an introduction is to pre- 
pare the mind of the hearer to understand and appreciate the 
subject of discourse. This necessity has its basis in our mental 
constitution.”—P. 164. Its importance must be well consid- 
ered beforehand, its character determined, and its brevity 
fixed by an impassable bound. The intéduction is really no 
part of the discourse proper, any more than the portico is part 
of the house. In this respect it is simply negative. It removes 
an obscurity from the text, or a prejudice from the mind of the 
auditor, or prepares the way for the statement of the subject, 
and the sooner it is disposed of the better, always remember- 
ing that when used at all it should be with preparation and 
adroitly. Ina sermon of forty-five minutes the introduction 
might be dispensed in three to five minutes, the argument lim- 
ited to twenty-five minutes, leaving the remainder of time for 
the conclusion. We speak chiefly of topical discourses, or dis- 
courses propositionally discussed. 

The argument of the sermon, being strictly an address to 
the understanding, should be simple, concise, and direct. The 
end aimed at in this part of the discourse is conviction. The 
first stronghold to be taken is the judgment and conscience. 
If the speaker succeeds here, planting himself inside the forti- 
fications of the enemy, he turns his heavy guns against him- 
self, and the conquest of the will becomes a hopeful enterprise. 
If he fails to carry the reason and conscience, the day is lost; 


he can proceed no further ; exhortation or any suasive appeal is 


in vain. The argument should clearly comprehend the out- 
line and “just circumference” of the subject, and unless the 
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special circumstances of the audience require a different method, 
the logical order, which is the order of the understanding or 
of the natural relation of ideas, is the best method of discus- 
sion. The difference between topical and textual discourses in 
this particular is not so great as has been often assumed by 
homiletical writers. In either case the speaker fixes in his 
mind the end proposed, a clear conception of which is the first 
step of preparation of a sermon of any kind, and then ac- 
cepts the material thoughts of the subject, and their order of 
discussion, as the means for achieving this end. This alone 
gives unity to the plan, and entitles it to be called a sermon, 
as distinct from an expository or a miscellaneous lecture. 
The number of verses in a text is a matter of indifference, so 
that the scope and connection of the whole point clearly to 
one central idea, which was the object before the eye of the 
writer, and is now taken as the goal and end of the preacher. 
Every subject is best discussed by following the natural order 
of ideas. It then @ens easily and without violence, like the 
riving of wood in the direction of the grain, or like the gentle 
unfolding of a bud, and the success of the speaker herein will 
depend on his powers of generalization and analysis. Nor can 
we renounce the time-honored and most philosophic custom 
of announcing the distinct heads of discourse. It aids the 
common mind in understanding, categorizing, retaining, and 
applying truth. If it be said that it enables the more saga- 
cious to anticipate the speaker and thus lose interest in what he 
may afterward say, we reply, it can be so only where the prep- 
arations of the speaker fall below the general intelligence of 
the hearers. 

But we have called attention to this subject chiefly to pre- 
sent the claims of that most neglected part of the sermon, the 
conclusion. Whether the particular mode of conclusion be by 
“inferences, recapitulation, appeal, or-exhortation,” it is in all 
cases supposed and designed to embody the practical force and 
uses of the subject. It is just at this part of the sermon that 


the preacher, having been successful in his argument, reaps the 
harvest of his labor. It is just here that, having by the*argu- 
ment broken the lines of the enemy, and silenced his heaviest 
batteries, and poised his wavering columns upon doubt and an 
“almost persuasion,” he should vigorously push the advantage 
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to complete victory. In order to this there should be left time 
sufficient, a full repository of strength in the speaker, and an 
unflagged interest and patience in the hearers. Of all the 
methods of conclusion we confess to a strong preference for 
“inferences,” and we could have wished our author had given 
this more prominence. It is true that this method “has a 
closer affinity with propositional discussion,” and is not equally 
adapted to “explanatory and observational” sermons; but 
whenever it can be used, as in the majority of sermons it should 
be, it is one of the most pertinent, suggestive, and irresistible, 
though certainly the most difficult of all. “ Whenever I hear 
a minister draw inferences from his sermon,” said our old 
instructor, “I discover at once how much he knows of the 
doctrinal relations and practical worth of his subject, and what 
value he would have me put upon it.” The inference has the 
advantage of reproducing the argument as to its moral effect, 
without the dullness of repetition, while it opens new views of 
the relations of truth which add confirmation to what has 
been already advanced. It is not possible to lay down a uni- 
versal rule as to the time and order of making the application 
of truth. Generally the application of a sermon as a whole 
should be made at the end of a discourse, after the subject mat- 
ter has been fully laid before the mind. But we fully agree 
with the author in saying that “there is oftentimes danger of 
failure in withholding the application of truth too long. Its 
edge may be blunted by suspense, and its glowing, burning 
power may cool off with delay. What is perhaps worse, if the 
application is habitually reserved for the conclusion, wary 
hearers, to whom severe truth is unacceptable, also form the habit 
of evading its power. It is the office of emotion as well as of 
judgment to induce decisions of the will, and as mental acts 
are closely related to each other, if not concurrent, the preacher 
must ever be on the alert for the‘ golden moment of persua- 
sion."—P. 189. It was herein that the power of our older 
Methodist preachers largely lay. When they had eliminated 
a truth clearly, and it had taken effect in the reason and con- 
science, they were instant in urging its practical application. 
The moment a breach was made in the wall, they were ready 
for the charge. A most admonitory illustration of this method 
is given in scripture, and nowhere more than in the most 
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argumentative and logical portions of them. Take, for instance, 
the epistles to the Romans and Hebrews. The argument is 
close and logical, but constantly interrupted by digressions for 
the purpose of application and hortatory address. But though 


particular truths at opportune moments may require an instant 


application, yet the sermon as a whole should be generally 
though briefly reproduced in the conclusion, and its practical 
worth concentrated and urged with whatever skill and power 
and unction the preacher may possess. 

We have taken the ground that, as a condition of the high- 
est success of preaching—the realization of the original idea 
and intent of the commission—the sermon, as to its matter, 
structure, and delivery, must be more thoroughly studied, and 
practice must be brought under the more perfect discipline of 
science. The science of homiletics does not supply the power 
of the sermon. The machinery of the engine is quite distinct 
from the power that propels it, but the more perfect the ma- 
chinery the more effectively and economically can the power 
be applied. The apostles were taught that they were to Be 
“endued with power from on high” for their holy work only 
by the baptism of the Holy Ghost. All science and art and 
knowledge applicable to preaching, and sanctified to this work, 
serve no higher ends than as channels or means by which the 
Holy Spirit may reach and apply truth to the heart. But we 
have space to add only one other thought, and we add it as a 
sine gua non of the highest success of the pulpit; preaching 
must be extempore. The practice of reading sermons, or of 
reciting them memoriter, “word for word,” is stifling the 
genius of the pulpit, and fettering the free movements of the 
mind at a moment when the highest advantages to oratory are 
to be derived from the occasion and the inspiration of the feel- 
ings. The practice is indisputably anti-apostolic, and tlie 
history of preaching from that day till now shows, that while 
the greatest masters in all ages, in the patristic, Catholic, and 
Protestant Churches, have given their voice for extempore 
preaching, the practice of reading, or of memoriter recitation, 
originated in a low type of piety or of culture, or of both, and 
has always brought pulpit eloquence to the level of mediocrity. 
Nature, history, the philosophy of eloquence, and the authority 
of scripture precedent are all against it. And what is gained 
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by it? “After three hundred years of discussion and experi- 
ment with reference to the advantages and disadvantages of 
reading, the best modern opinion is in favor of the primitive 
mode of extemporaneous address, rendered, however, as nearly 
perfect as possible by collateral and auxiliary writing.” —P. 325. 
If, as M. Bautain says, “a man may certainly become a great 
orator by writing speeches and reciting them well, as Bossuet, 
Bourdaloue, Massillon,” we reply, it might be possible for a 
Bossuet and a Massillon to do it on set occasions, or “ speeches,” 
or in a given number of sermons, but the pulpit can never be 
circumscribed by this limit. M. Bautain himself, in his most 
admirable treatise on the “ Art of Extempore Speaking,” has 
opened up a better way, the highway of nature and all sound 
philosophy, to the highest success in oratury. 

By extempore preaching we do not mean preaching without 
premeditation’as to the matter and arrangement of thought. 
Extemporization extends to the words and style only. Between 
thought and style there is a natural relation. Thought, enliv- 
ened by feeling, will take on a form of words, according to an 
internal law of suggestion and fitness, more accurately, tersely, 
and effectively than by any labor of the reflective reason. 
Thought is but the inner soul of language, and language is 
but the organic outgrowth of thought. The best general regu- 
lating and generative principle of style, in a cultivated mind, 
is the conception of the speaker. Where an accurate and 
general knowledge of words has been already acquired, and 
a competency of knowledge of the subject attained, there a 
lively conception of the things to be said and an interpenetra- 
tion of the soul with the moral worth and importance of the 
theme, will furnish to the disciplined mind the best and surest 
sources of appropriate style. What aman conceives thoroughly 
and feels vividly, he will express as accurately as it is possible 
with his knowledge of language. And it must be remembered 
that when the Spirit “teaches in that same hour what one 
ought to speak,” it is not by teaching the meaning of words 
never before learned, but by helping the suggestive faculty, 
and bringing to remembrance words and images already stored 
in the understanding. If a subject has been intellectually 
elaborated, arranged, and impressed upon the mind—impressed 
in the determined order of discussion and delivery—and this 
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plan written out, to be used if need be as a prompter to the 


memory, words will flow with ease and fitness, and with a 
power proportioned to the force with which the subject im- 
presses the mind of the speaker. 

On a subject upon which volumes have been written we can 
do no justice in the compass of a few sentences; but we take 
the occasion to lift the voice of warning against the habit of 
reading sermons, unhappily increasing in many parts in the 
Methodist pulpit; increasing, too, at a time when the best and 
wisest men of other Churches are striving after more of the 
freedom of extemporaneous address. Our author has done an 
excellent service to the Church in candidly discussing this 
subject, and showing the preponderant weight of opinion and 
philosophy where,it belongs on the side of extemporaneous 
speaking. Dr. Spring, in his “ Power of the Pulpit,” quotes 
high authority both from Andover and Princeton, showing that 
preaching has declined in power during the present century. 
If we were to venture asuggestion js to the cause, we would say 
there has been too much reliance upon the manuscript and not 
enough upon the inspiration of the subject; and also that 
sermons have too much emanated from the college stand-point, 
and not enough from the inner life of the preacher, and the 
yearning love of souls. We claim for the pulpit all the knowl- 
edge which is legitimate for the purposes of interpretation of 
Scripture, the illustration, defense, and enforcement of theo- 
logical truth, and all that discipline and culture needed for the 
agreeableness and practical efliciency of the delivery of that 
truth, with all the freedom which the nature of the case 
requires, the authority of Scripture sanctions, and the Holy 
Ghost inspires. 
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which commenced on the 21st of June, 
As we have carefully traced the history 
| of this important case in the previous 
| numbers of the Methodist Quarterly Re- 
view, our readers may remember that 
soon after the first excitement produced 


PROTESTANTISM. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Tue Essays AND Revirws—Synop- 

ICAL CONDEMNATION—THE POWERS OF | 

ConvocaTion.—A novel and very im- | 


portant step in the case of the Essays 
and Reviews was taken by the Convo- 
cation of Canterbury, in the session 


| by the publication of the Essays and 
; Reviews, the Lower House of Convoca- 
tion prayed the House of Bishops that 
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action should be taken in condemnation 

of the book. The subject was, however, 

postponed, on the ground that the ques- 

tion would come before a legal tribunal 

of which some of the bishops were mem- 

bers. The judicial committee of Council 

having given judgment, the subject was | 
renewed at the ensuing session, and a 
committee of the Upper House was ap- 
pointed to examine the book. That com- 
mittee gave in its report on June 21, 
specifying several errors of doctrine in 
each of the Essays, and ending with a 
formal condemnation of the book. The 
adoption of the report was moved by 
the Bishop of Oxford, and opposed by 
the Bishop of London, mainly on the 
ground that it was undesirable to revive 
interest in a book that had well nigh 
passed into oblivion. The report was, 
however, adopted, and a formal condem- } 
nation passed, only two of the bishops, 
those of London and Lincoln, dissenting. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury very em- 
phatically expressed his concurrence in 
this course, stating his belief that if they 
did not adopt it they would be betray- 
ing that trust which their Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ had committed to 
them. He decided that that moderate 
condemnation should be the act of the 
Convocation of the Province of Canter- 
bury. The censure was conveyed in the 
following terms: 





That this Synod, having appointed | 
committees of the Upper and the Lower 
House to examine and report upon the 
volume entitled ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” 
and the said committees having severally 
reported thereon, thus hereby synodical- 
ly condemn the said volume as containing 
teachings contrary to the doctrine received 
by the United Church of England and Ire- 
land, in common with the whole Catholic 
Church of Christ. 





This resolution was then sent down 
to the Lower House, where, after long 
and animated debate, in which the “ syn- 
odical’’ condemnation of the book was 
especially opposed by Dr. Stanley, it 
was concurred in by a majority of 39 
to 19. 

The statesmen of England regard it 
as doubtful whether the bishops have, | 
according to the law of England, the | 
right to condemn a book. An import- | 
ant and interesting discussion took place 
on this subject in the House of Lords 
on the 15th of July. Lord Houghton 
(better known by his former name as 
Monckton Milnes) asked the Lord Chan- | 
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cellor what notice the government in- 
tended to take of the judgment recently 
pronounced by Convocation upon the 
Essays and Reviews. Lord Houghton 
reviewed the history of Convocation 
from the time of Queen Mary, when it 
condemned the Book of Common Prayer, 
down to the controversy over Bishop 
Hoadley’s sermons, which caused the 
suspension of the functions of Convo- 
sation for more than a century, and he 
inquired of the Lord Chancellor whether 
the recent proceedings of Convocation 
were legal. The reply of the Lord 
Chancellor is to the highest degree in- 
sulting, not only for Convocation, but 
for the Church of which the Convoca- 
tions of Canterbury and York are the 
highest ecclesiastical boards. To the 
functions of Convocation he referred in 
these contemptuous remarks : 


There are three modes of dealing with 
Convocation when itis permitted to come 
into action and transact real business. 
The first is, while they are harmless] 
busy, to take no notice of their proceed- 
ings; the second is, when they seem 
likely to get into mischief, to prorogue 
and put an end to their proceedings ; the 
third, when they have done something 
clearly beyond their powers, is to bring 
them before a court of justice and pun- 
ish them. 


In his opinion Convocation would 
transcend their power if they should at- 
tempt to pass any sentence, any ordi- 
nance, or any constitution without the 
previous license or authority of the 
crown, as, according to the laws of En- 
gland, “the crown is the fountain of all 
jurisdiction, ecclesiastical and spiritual, 
as well as temporal.’ The consequences 
of a transgression of this law would be 
very severe for the bishops, a year’s de- 
privation of their benefices. In view 
of these grave consequences, he, the 
Lord Chancellor, had shrunk from _tak- 
ing the first step of asking counsel in 
the matter. Moreover, the thing called 
a synodical judgment was simply “a 
series of well lubricated terms, a sent- 
ence so oily and saponaceous that no 
one would grasp it—like an eel, it slip- 
ped through the fingers.”’ It was ‘simply 
nothing.”” He warned the bishops to 
be in future careful not to trespass upon 
the prerogatives of the crown, and if 
Convocation should venture to take any 
such step, to leave the meeting. The 
replies of the bishops to this insulting 
speech were very feeble, none of them 
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standing manfully up for the right of the 
Church to decide on heretical doctrines. 


THe CASE OF BisHop CoLENso— 
CHARGE OF THE METROPOLITAN BISHOP 
OF CAPETOWN—THE SENTENCE OF DEP- 
OSITION—THE COLENSO CASE BEFORE 
THE Privy Councr..—lIn the colonies, 
some of the bishops are taking a bolder 
stand for the assertion of the rights of 
the Church against the State. This is, 
in particular, the case with the Bishop 
of Capetown, who is the Metropolitan of 
the Province of South Africa, to which 
the See of Natal belongs. The bishop 
has published the Charge which he, as 
Metropolitan, delivered in the Cathedral 
of Natal on the deposition of Bishop Co- 
lenso. This is a document of consider- 
able importance, as it gives us the views 
of one of the metropolitans of the colo- 
nial churches on the powers claimed for 
this office. The bishop says that at a 
meeting of English and of Colonial bish- 
ops, which was convoked by the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1853, it 
was resolved that metropolitans should 
be at once appointed over the Churches 
of Canada, New Zealand, and South Af- 
rica, (Australia and the East Indies being 
already under metropolitans,) and the 
concurrence and joint action of the Crown 
in the appointment of metropolitans was 
sought and obtained. The Crown gave 
what force of law it was in its power to 
do to the decision of the Church, and 
proclaimed by letters patent the see of 
Capetown to be the metropolitan see of 
the province of South Africa, and the 
bishops of Grahamstown and Natal (the 
other sees were not then founded) to be 
under the jurisdiction of the same. Each 
of the eight South African bishops that 
have been appointed since the province 
was formed, solemnly swore at his con- 
secration before God that he would ren- 
der canonical obedience to the Bishop of 
Capetown as metropolitan. He, the 
Bishop of Capetown, was received by the 
Church of South Africa as metropolitan, 
and exercised that office for nine years. 
His jurisdiction was recognized by all, 
until recently Colenso denied it and pro- 


tested against it, although he (Colenso) | 


received his jurisdiction as bishop from 


the same source from which the Bishop | 


of Capetown received his jurisdiction as 
metropolitan. The bishop then proceeds 
to review the relation of civil courts to 
the tribunal of religious bodies at great 
length, contending that he has assumed 
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no greater power than would be conced- 
ed to a Roman Catholic bishop or Wes- 
leyan superintendent. He denies that 
Colenso has a right to appeal from his 
decision to the judicial committee of the 
Privy Council, because this is a court of 
appeal only for the establishment, and 
purely because it is an establishment, 
with its whole status defined by statute 
law, and the non-established Churches 
of the colonies have absolutely no con- 
cern with it. He admits that Colenso 
may appeal to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, but not against the sentence of 
the metropolitan, but against any person 
who may withhold funds from him to 
which he may think himself entitled. 
The bishop concludes by declaring the 
diocese of Natal a widowed diocese. He 
states that until the consecration of an- 
other bishop he has appointed the Dean 
of Natal Vicar-General of the diocese. 
Subsequently to the delivery of the charge 
of the metropolitan, the Dean of Natal, 
the Archdeacon, the parochial clergy, and 
the church-wardens of the diocese, signed 
a declaration, by which they pledged 
themselves not to recognize Colenso any 
longer as their bishop. 

The formal decree of deposition of 
Bishop Colenso was read after the Nicene 
Creed, on Sunday, the 25th of April, in 
the cathedrals of Capetown and Gra- 
hamstown, and on subsequent Sundays 
in the various churches of Natal, as well 
as in the chief church of each of the 
other dioceses included in the province. 
Opposition to the promulgation of the 
sentence was only manifested at D’Ur- 
ban, the chief seaport town of Natal, 
where a protest was signed by twenty- 
seven persons, and transmitted by the 
chureh-wardens to the metropolitan. 

On May 31st Bishop Colenso was 
served in England, where he was still 
staying, by Messrs. Brooks & Dubois, 
proctors for the Metropolitan Bishop of 


| Capetown, with a copy of the decree of 


| deposition. 


| the Colenso case, we give it entire. 


As this document is of con- 
siderable importance for the history of 
It 
is as follows: 

Whereas, in and by the sentence pro- 
nounced by us, on the 16th December 
1863, against the Bishop of Natal, we did 
adjudge to suspend the operation of the 
said sentence until the 16th April, 1864, 
for the purpose of affording the said Bish- 
op of Natal an opportunity of retracting 
and recalling the extracts therein men- 


| tioned and referred to; and whereas, the 
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said sentence so delivered by us on the | 
said 16th December, 1863, was personally 
served on the said Bishop of Natal, at 
No. 23 Sussex Place, Kensington, in the | 
County of Middlesex, on the 26th Janu- 
ary, 1864, as appears from the affidavit of 
service thereof, duly filed of record ; and 
whereas, it has been proved to our satis- 
faction that the Bishop of Natal did not, 
on or before the 4th day of March last 
past, file of record with Douglas Dubois, 
of No. 7 Godliman-street, Doctors’ Com- 
mons, London, proctor, solicitor, and 
notary public, our commissary in En- 
gland, a full, unconditional, and absolute 
retraction, in writing, of the extracts so 
mentioned and referred to in the said 
sentence ; nor did, on or before the 16th 
day of April instant, file with the regis- 
trar of this diocese, at his office in 
Capetown, such full, unconditional, and 
absolute retraction and recall of the said 
extracts ; and whereas, the said sentence 
has now, in terms of the provisions there- 
of, and by reason of the premises, become 
of full force and effect ; 

Now, therefore, we do hereby adjudge 
and decree the sentence so pronounced 
on the said 16th of December, 1863, 
to be of full force, virtue, and effect from 
and after this date; and we do, accord- 
ingly, decree and sentence the said Bish- 
op of Natal to be deposed from the said 
oflice as such bishop, and prohibited from 
the exercise of any divine office within 
any part of the metropolitical province of 
Capetown. 

(Signed) R. Capetown, [L.s.] 

Bishop Colenso had already, before 
being served with a copy of this decree, 
issued a letter to his diocese, in which 
he disputes the power claimed by the 
Bishop of Capetown and the other bish- 
ops of South Africa to depose him from 
office. He maintains that of the nine 
charges brought against him, four have 
already been disposed of by the late 
judgment of the Privy Council on the 
case of the “ Essays and Reviews.” His 
friends in England, in the meanwhile, 
collected a fund to enable him to plead 
his cause before the English Courts. 
This fund amounted at the beginning of 
May to over £2,000. 

The first proceeding in England, con- 
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nected with the deposition of Colenso, 
was commenced before the judicial com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on June 234d. | 
The petition of the Bishop of Natal | 
prayed that her Majesty would be pleased 
to declare the petitioner to be entitled 
to hold his see until the letters patent | 
granted to him should be canceled by 
due process of law, for some sufficient 
cause of forfeiture, and to declare that | 
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the letters patent granted to the Bishop 
of Capetown, in so far as they purported 
to create a court of criminal justice within 
the colony, and to give to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury an appellate jurisdiction, 
had been unduly obtained from her Maj- 
esty, and did not affect the petitioner's 
right. The petitioner also prayed that 
the pretended trial and sentence should 
be declared void and of no effect, and 
that an inhibition, as was usual in ec- 
clesiastical cases, should issue against 
the proceedings under the sentence pend- 
ing the appeal. The petition was or- 
dered to stand over. 

The Colonial Bishoprics Council, in the 
meanwhile, decided to carry the amount 
hitherto paid as a stipend to Dr. Colenso 
as Bishop of Natal to a separate reserved 
account, pending a final and authorita- 
tive decision of the legality of the Bishop 
of Capetown’s judgment. 

The interest of the Christian Churches 
generally, and especially the Anglican 
Churches, in the progress of the two 
great English controversies—the “ Es- 
says and Reviews” and Colenso—con- 
tinues unabated. As soon as the Ox- 
ford Declaration (see Meth. Quar. Rev., 
July, 1864) was made known in Cana- 
da, the Bishop of Montreal proposed to 
the bishops of the provinces to circulate 
the same for signature in their respect- 
ive dioceses, in order that they might 
show their full agreement on these great 
points of their belief with their breth- 
ren in England. This proposition was 
generally responded to; for from the 
pamphlet containing the “ Canada Dec- 
laration,’”’ with the signatures, it appears 
that out of the whole province of Canada 
there are not forty clergymen who have 
failed to record their names. 

In the United States, twenty-two 
bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church issued in the papers of the de- 
nomination the following declaration, 
which the clergy were invited to sign: 


We, the undersigned, bishops and 
clergymen of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America, 
hold it to be our bounden duty to the 
Church of England and Ireland, and to 
the souls of men, to declare our firm be- 
lief that the said Church, in common with 
our own and the whole Catholic Church, 
maintains, without reserve or qualifica- 
tion, the inspiration and divine authority 
of the whole canonical Scriptures, as not 
only containing but being the word of 
God; and further teaches, in the words 
of our blessed Lord, that the “ punish- 
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ment” of the “‘ cursed,” equally with the 
‘+ life” of the *‘ righteous,” is everlasting. 

The school which sympathizes with 
the ‘Essays and Reviews” has not ¢ 
single organ in the United States, and 
may therefore be supposed to have very 
few, if any, adherents. An objection 
was nevertheless raised as to the expe- 
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diency of issuing such a declaration by 
the Bishop of Maryland; who, from a 
High-Church point of view, declared that 
although he fully sympathized with the 
spirit of the address, he could not sign 
it, because he thought it the function of 
the General Synod of the Church alone 
to pronounce on doctrines of the Church. 





Arr. VIII.—FOREIGN 


GERMANY. 


THE Theological Cyclopedia of Dr. 
Herzog, (Real Encyclopidie fiir Prot- 
estantische Theologie und Kirche,) which 
was commenced in the year 1854, has 
just been concluded by the appearance 
of the eighteenth volume. This cyclo- 
pedia far exceeds, in point of scholarship 
and completeness, anything that has ever 
been published before, and it may be 
truly called, in some respects, the ablest 
work of Protestant theology. It counts 
among its contributors nearly every 
prominent German theologian. It is in 
itself a complete theological library, and 
no theologian who wishes to inform him- 
self of what has been done in any de- 
partment of theology can do so without 
examining it. Of course, a work of this 
extent may be expected to have some 
gaps and deficiencies, and an appendix is 
therefore at once to be published, which 
will contain some important additions, 
besides an index. Though abounding in 
valuable information for Protestant schol- 
ars of every country, the work is chiefly 
intended and adapted for the German 
market, and it therefore is of course in- 
complete in point of American, English, 
and in general non-German, Christian 
biography. ‘Translations of this work, 
therefore, would never supersede the 
want of similar original works in every 
great Protestant country. 

One of the most interesting and learned 


contributions to the recent theological 
literature of Germany is a monograph, 


by Dr. Gustav Oppert, on the legend of 


Prester John. (Der Presbyter Johannes 
in Sage und in Geschichte.) In the mid- 
dle ages, all Europe believed in Prester 
John; and Pope Alexander IIT. even 
compromised his pretensions to infalli- 
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bility by dispatching an embassador and 
an epistle to a potentate who was noth- 
ing but a myth. The legend derived ad- 
ditional countenance from vague reports 
respecting the actual Syrian Church in 
Malabar, and from a fictitious letter said 
to have been written by Prester John to 
the Emperor of Constantinople and to 
contain a circumstantial account of his 
kingdom. When, at a later period, 
the existence of a Christian kingdom 
in Abyssinia became known to Marco 
Polo, he had no remorse in classing 
“ Habescia’”’? as a second division of 
India, thus supplying a link of iden- 
tification with Prester John. At last, 
the researches of the Catholic mission- 
made it clear that no Christian 
empire existed in Asia, when, by com- 
mon consent, the locality of Prester John 
was transferred to Africa. . Dr. Op- 
pert, who is one of the most learned 
Orientalists now living, identifies the 
original Prester John with Korkhan, the 
Tartar sovereign of Cashgar about the 
beginning of the twelfth century, whose 
empire, like those of many Asiatic sov- 
ereigus, rose suddenly to great power, 
and disappeared without leaving a trace. 
It seems uncertain whether he was 
really a Christian or not, though the very 
uncertainty attaching to so remarkable 
a fact is au argument against it. He may 


aries 


| easily have been represented as such by 


the Nestorians, who were grateful for any 
patronage, and whose toleration went 
very far. Hope and imagination did the 
rest. The singular ascription of a priest- 


| ly character to a secular prince probably 
| arose from vague accounts of the politico- 


spiritual administration of Thibet. 


Among the numerous works on the 
Life of Jesus which now appear, the 
posthumous lectures of Schleiermacher 
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on the subject, which were delivered in 
Berlin in 1834, and are now published 
by K. A. Riitenik, will attract attention, 
(Das Leben Jesu.) Occupying an inter- 


mediate position between the rationalists | 


and the strictly orthodox, it was Sehlier- 
macher’s aim to reconcile the two par- 
tes. 

FRANCE. 

Of all the numerous works by which 
Protestant and Roman Catholic writers 
have combated the influence of the work 
of Rénan, none has produced a more 
profound sensation than M. Guizot’s 
Meditations, (Meditati 
Chretienne ) M. 
preface the 


is sur 


(ruizot expla 1s in his 


matter 


of the ends he has in view. 


The “ Meditations” are divided into 
four series. In the first, 1 expose and 
establish what is, in my view, the essence 
of the Christian religion, that is to say, 
the natural problems to which it responds, 
the fundamental dogmgs by which it re- 
solves these problems, and the super- 
natural facts upon W hich these dogmas 
repose : the creation, the revelation, the 
inspiration of the holy books, God as he 
“ in the Bib le, 
by the evangelists. 

After the essence of the Christian re- 
ligion comes its history. This will be 


the subject of a second series of ‘‘ Medi- | 


tations,’’ in which I shall examine the 
holy books 

The third series of these ‘* Medita- 
tions’? will be consecrated to the study 
of the actual state of the 
ion, of its internal and exte 
tions. 

Finaily, in the fourth series of 
“ Meditations ”’ I will attempt to refig- 
ure the future of the Christian slkaions 
and to indicate by what paths it is called 


ral condi- 


to ——— completely and to govern | 


morally this little corner of the universe 
met we ¢ 
shown forth the saltene. and the power 
of God, in the same way that hey are, 
doubtless, shown forth 1 in an infinity of 
worlds unknown to us. 

I have passed thirty years of my life in 
wrestling in a noisy arena for the estab- 
— nt of politics al libe rty and the main- 

enance of order according to the law. 
— learned in the labors and trials of 
this struggle what Christian faith and 
liberty are wort God grant we it in the 
repose of my rari I may be 
conseerate to their cause the remainder 
of my days and of my strength. It is the 
highest favor and the greatest honor 
which he, in his goodness, can grant | 
men, 
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| ration of 


} > De at | 
a Religion 


and plan of his book, | 
an extract from which will give an idea | 





Jesus Christ as shown us 


Christian relig- | 


the | 


sall our earth, and in which are | 


able to | 
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This work of Guizot’s is one of the 
ablest apologetic works on the truth 
of Christianity which have ever been 
It scrupulously confines itself 
to a defense of those Christian doc- 
trines which are common to all Chris- 
tians — Protestant, Roman Catholic, and 
Eastern — who believe in the _inspi- 
the Bible; and the work is, 
therefore, welcomed no less by the 
Roman Catholic than the Protestant 
press. 


Besides the work of Guizot, numerous 
other works have appeared during the 
past few months on the Life of Jesus. 
We mention among them the works of 
Louis Veuillot, the well-known ultramon- 
tane writer, La Vie de Notre Seigneur 
Jesus Christ; Abbé Daras, Histoire de 
Notre Seigneur Jesus Christ; Salvador, a 
Jewish writer of distinction, Jesus Christ 
et Sa Doctrine; and Colani, one of the 


| leaders of the Rationalistie party in the 


Reformed Church, Examen de la Vie de 


Jesus de M. Rénan. 


While most of the Rationalists of Eu- 
rope claim the right to retain their mem- 
bership in the old Protestant Churches, 
and even desire to live there side by 
side with the Evangelical party, M. Pe- 
caut demands, on the part of a consist- 
ent Rationalism, a complete separation. 
(De l Avenir du Theism Chretien.) He 
admits that the orthodox, even of the 
most moderate school, and those who 
recognize in Jesus only a man, can no 
longer worship together. He consist- 
ently demands a new Church of pure 
Deism, (or Theism,) with pastors, cate- 
chists, and missionaries. The New 
Chureh is not to break altogether with 
the past; it will derive its inspirations 
from the religious men of all times, from 
Moses, David, Isaiah, Sakya Muni (Bud- 
dha), Mohammed, and especially Jesus, 


| the foremost among them, and our great- 


est teacher. But the old Bible must be 
set aside, as mostly false, obsolete, leg- 
endary; and a new Bible must be com- 
posed of those passages which agree 
with the views of the theists. The only 
doctrines which M. Pécaut wishes to be 
preached to our age are those of God 
the father of men, of the brotherhood 
of all men, and of the high mission of 
mankind; of Jesus the greatest of all 
mortals; and of sincere repentance as 
| sufficient for obtaining for sinners for- 
giveness from a merciful God. 
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Alexandre Weill, a Jewish writer and 
a representative of the radical wing 
among the Jewish rationalists, has pub- 
lished a work on Moses and the Tal- 
mud, (Moise et la Talmud.) The work 
is not strictly scientific, but it is an ap- 
plication of the opinions of the author to 
the Old Testament. According to M. 
Weill, man can figure God to himself 
only in two different manners: either 
God is immutable, absolute, and the only 
expression of him is the physical or 
moral law; or God is an arbitrary being. 
M. Weill declares himself for the former 
of these views; and according to him, 
Moses was the apostle of this idea, Mo- 
ses, according to M. Weill, was a philo- 
sophical legislator, who knew God to be 
The Law, the inflexible Law, which ad- 
mits of no miracle in the order of nature 
and of no forgiveness in the moral order 
of things. All the passages of the Old 
Testament which suppose in God a will, 
or human affections, are additions made 
by the rabbinical school which produced 
the Talmud. M. Weill claims to be able 
to separate what belongs in the Old 
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Testament to Moses and what to the 
scribes. He explains the use of the 
two names of God in the Old Testa- 
ment in the same way. “Elohim” 
he maintains to be the strong, pow- 
erful God, that is to say, the arbitra- 
ry God of the priests. ‘‘ Jehovah,” on 
the contrary, is the very essence of 
things; theirlaw. While Elohim works 
miracles, Jehovah, the God of Moses, 
does not: he reveals himself directly to 
the heart and to reason. M. Weill has 
a profound knowledge of the rabbinical 
writings, but seems to be possessed of 
very little common sense. 


M. Poujoulat, the author of .a Life 
of St. Augustine and numerous other 
works, has commenced, in connection 
with Abbé Raulx, a translation of the 
complete works of St. Augustine. The 
translators claim that this is the first 
complete French translation of the great 
Church Father. The work will be com- 
pleted in twelve volumes. (Saint Au- 
gustin: Cuvres Cognpletes.) 





Art. IX.—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES, AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS, 


American Quarterly Reviews. 


AMERICAN QUARTERLY CHURCH REVIEW, July, 1864. 
1. New York City a Field for Church Work. 2. 


(New York.)— 
On the Proper Loca- 


tion of a First Meridian and System of Astronomical Observatories. 


8. William Hickling Prescott. 


shall on Papal and Protestant Missions. ‘ 
7. Syllabus of Christian Doctrine. 


Anglo-Italian Catholicity. 


FREEWILL Baptist QuARTERLY, July, 1864. ve E 
2. Woman’s Privilege in Worship. 


Sufferings of Christ the Lord. 


8. Theory of the Formation of the Solar System. 
5. Recognition in Heaven. 
7. The Gospel the Theme of the Ministry. 
9. Review of the Argument for Pedobaptism, 


of Religious Thought. 
of Paul. 
ments of Real Worth. 


4. Uses and Abuses of Fiction. 


5. Mar- 
6. Canon Wordsworth and 


(Dover, N. H.)—1. The 


4. Mansel’s Limits 
6. Life and Times 
8. Moral Monu- 


Founded on the Identity of the Jewish and Christian Churches. 


DanviLLE Review, June, 1864, (Danville, Ky.)—1. The Bible not a Text 
Book on Natural Science. 2. The Bible considered as Cause to an Effect, 
or as Means to an End. 3. The Meaning and Use of md, Selah. 
4. Perjury Exemplified in Secession. 5. The Men of Danville, No. II. 
6. Experiment in Translation of the Talmud—Valuable Things in the 
Talmud. 7. The Divine Origin and Supremacy of Civil Government. 
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UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY, July, 1864. (Boston, Mass.)—1. When are 
the Dead raised? 2. The Contraband. 3. Faith and Works. 4. Charles 
the Bold. 5. In Memoriam: A Tribute to T. Starr King. 

BrsuiotHeca Sacra, July, 1864. (Andover, Mass.)—1. Free Commu- 
nion. 2, Authorship of the Pentateuch, 3. The Author of the Apoc- 
alypse. 4. The Doctrine of God’s Providence, in itself, and in its Rela- 
tions and Uses. 5. Whedon on the Will. 6. Egyptology, Oriental 
Travel and Discovery. 

We trust that the series of articles on the authorship of the Penta- 
teuch, by Professor Bartlett of the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
now in course of publication in the Bibliotheca Sacra, will speedily be 
given to the public in book form. We know nothing on the subject 
which would be so timely and effective as these able and eloquent 
productions. 

Professor Newhall’s article contains a very excellent analysis and 
summary of the book it reviews. To those who feel that the work 
itself is too severe a study for their prosecution, this article may be 
recommended as the best existing substitute. 


Tue AMERICAN AND PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, July, 1864. 
(New York.) 1. The Relations of the Pulpit to the State. 2. The 
Taborites and the Germ of the Moravian Church. 3. The Messiah’s 
Second Advent, 4. The Epistle of Barnabas. 5. Theories of Currency. 
6. The General Assembly. 7. The Logos in John and Philo. 

Dr. Smith has a book notice of Whedon on the Will, not remarkable 

for its magnanimity on any point, but remarkable for its usxoowvyia 

8 ) y ; 
on one point, namely, our use of a number of new terms : 

His style is often clear and concise, but it is occasionally marred by novel and 
harsh words and constructions, as “ freedomists,’’ “ equilibrial will,” ‘ automat- 
ically resultant from inalternative particular causations,”’ “ vol:tionary faculty,” 
“volitional volition,” “predicable of the corporiety,” “ unipotent and alternative 
causation,” and the like. He defines will as ‘‘ the power of the soul by which it 
is the conscious author of an intelligent act,” and as having essentially “an altern- 
ative power.” 

This is an unfortunate selection of the objectionable terms and 
phrases in the work. The phrase “ equilibrial will” does not occur. 
“ Volitionary faculty ” is quoted, with the proper marks of quotation, 
from Dr. Shedd, being that gentleman’s own invention. “ Volitional 
volition,” together with “material matter” and “zero volition,” are 
professedly absurd phrases, purposely used to exemplify a necessi- 
tarian absurdity. “ Predicable of the corporeity,” with the exception 
of the orthographical error in the last word, is a perfectly correct 
phrase. As to the propriety of using new words to meet the demands 
of modern thought, we will quote a precedent or two. 

Near the entire nomenclature of Dr. Smith’s translated History of 
Doctrines is unknown to our Webster’s old quarto, including such 
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specimens as soteriological, apologetics, apologetico-dogmatic, Chris- 
ological, angelology, ete. To these might be added such novelties as 
solidarity, determinism, world-organism, separatism, particularistic, 
atomistic, jural, hereditariness, nihilianism, emphasized, macrocosmic, 
adoptionism, pietistic, and many others equally unknown to our 
Webster. We think a magnanimous criticism would scorn to carp 
at this terminology, as no criticism that we have seen ever has. And 
yet we see not why freedomism, freedomist, and freedomistic, (in place 
of the prolix and unmanageable old libertarian,) are not quite as good 
and quite as necessary as nihilianism, atomistic, or particularistic. We 
think eguilibrial is far better than jura/, and inalternative as good as 
hereditariness. 

In a single article of the North American Review of fifty-two pages 
we note the following words not found in our Webster: protension, 
extendedness, negativity, actualized, tridimensional, elaborative, regu- 
lative, subjectivity, objectivity, irreducibility, untenability, algo- 
rithmy, phoronomy, qualifiedly, Spinozistic, empiricistic, illimitation, 
originator, relativity, pseudo-reality, and several other novel com- 
pounds. 

In the course of a few hours’ reading we have found in Herbert 


Spencer, an author commended by the New Englander for “ purity ” 
of language, the following words, which we fail to find in Webster’s 


old quarto, namely, seriality, hemispherical, specialization, demarcate, 
localization, celt-makers, unanalytical, axial, epicyclical, pseudidea, 
equilateralness, irretractile, connature, ratio-ing, thousand-tongued, 
inflexional, ditferently-placed, time-relations, indistinguishableness, 
irresilient, statico-dynamical, irrecompressible, infissile, irretractile. 

In opening Herbert Spencer’s Psychology our eye lights first upon the 
following paragraphs, exhibiting “an amazing fecundity of huge and 
unusual words :” 


Defined in its totality then, the perception of body as presenting statico-dynami- 
cal and statical attributes is a composite state of consciousness, having for its pri- 
mary elements the impressions of resistance and extension unconditionally united 
with each other and the subject in relations of coincidence in time and adjacency 
in space; having for its secondary elements the impressions of touch, pressure, 
tension, and motion, variously united with each other in relations of simultaneity 
and sequence that are severally conditional on the nature of the object and the acts 
of the subject, and all of them conditionally united with the primary elements by 
relations of sequence; and having for its further secondary elements certain yet 
undefined relations, (constituting the cognitions of size and form, hereafter to be 
analyzed,) which are also conditionally united alike with the primary elements and 
the other secondary elements.—P. 216. 

§ 146. Out of the primordial irritability, which (excluding the indeterminate 
types of life that underlie both divisions of the organic world) characterizes animal 
organisms in general, and in virtue of which arises the response produced by the 
contact of solid bodies, as distinguished from the fluid medium, are gradually 
evolved those various modified kinds of irritability answering to the various attri- 
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butes of matter. The fundamental attribute of matter is resistance. The funda- 
mental sense shows itself as a faculty of responding to resistance.—P. 245. 


We quote not these passages to depreciate Mr. Spencer's style, 
believing it, as we do, to be about the best possible expression of 
his thought; but to expose the odd caprice which selects a particu- 
lar book as the object of an ad captandum style of criticism. 
Upon this subject of new terms Professor Mansel well says: 

For the phraseology which I have occasionally been compelled to employ in the 
course of the following remarks, no apology will be required by those acquainted 
with the history of mental science. In no branch of study is it so necessary to 
observe the Aristotelian precept, dvozaroroeiy cadnveiag Evexev, to manufacture 
words for the sake of clearness. Nine tenths of the confusion and controversy 
that have existed in this department are owing to that unwillingness to innovate 
in matters of language, which leads to the employment of the same term in various 
shades of meaning, and with reference to various phenomena of consciousness. In 
this respect philosophy is under deep obligations to the purism of German writers, 
which has enabled subsequent thinkers to examine the most important problems 
of psychology apart from the old associations of language. A new phraseology 
may occasion some little difficulty at the outset of a work; but to adhere to an 
inadequate vocabulary merely because its expressions are established, is to involve 
the whole of the subject in hopeless confusion and obscurity. 


Tue Boston Review, July, 1864. (Boston.) 1. The Relations of Sin 
and Atonement to Infant Salvation. 2. The Publication of Free 
Descriptions of Vice. 38. The Rabbies, the Mischna, and the Talmuds, 
and their Aid in New Testament Studies. 4. Huxley on Man’s Place 
in Nature. 5. Teachings of the Rebellion. 6. Pascal. 7. Short Ser- 
mons. 

The most candid and manly notice, on the whole, of Whedon on the 
Will is furnished by this able organ of Old School Calvinism in New 
England. We note a few of its points. 

The reviewer holds that our concession to Edwards of an unsurpassed 
“ acuteness of intellect,” not as an wmpire but as an “ advocate,” and as 
being “about the acutest ‘ advocate’ that ever formed a special plea,” 
to be a “ belittling ” of and “a fling at an opponent.” We regret to 
be so interpreted. So far from intending a “ belittling ” of an oppo- 
nent, our purpose was, while exercising our right to deal with the fal- 
laci@s of Edwards just as we would with the fallacies of anybody else, 
to secure the retention of the profoundest yet most consistent respect 
for his unsurpassed acuteness of intellect. 

Again, the reviewer remarks that “to have shown some difficulties 
in the Edwardian doctrine is not to have demonstrated its falseness, 
To find or drill cracks in a wall is not to build a stronger one.” That 
is a just remark. But have we merely found cracks in the wall? 
Notwithstanding the subdued language of our preface, is not our work 
thoroughly (we do not now say validly) both destructive and con- 
structive? Do we not, in our Part First, state our system as at issue 
with the opposite; in our Second, prosecute an exhaustive refutation 
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of the entirety of the opposing argument; and in our Third, establish 
our affirmative argument? If our argument be valid (which is not 
now the question) it sweeps cleanly the entire ground, in order to 
occupy it with a positive structure. 

Again, the reviewer objects to our coupling Edwards with Hobbes. 
Did he ever see any injustice in such classifications by Edwards as 
“Arminian, Pelagian, or Epicurean,” and “ Pelagians, semi-Pelagians, 
Jesuits, Socinians, Arminians, and others”? Did he see anything 
uncandid in Dr. Pond’s classification. of “ Arminians, Pelagians, 
and infidels ?” That we coupled the names of Hobbes and Edwards 
with no ungenerous animus, is clear from the fact that while we 
discuss Hobbes extensively, and see no difference in his doctrine 
of necessity in itself and that of Edwards, we do in no ease in our 
work use a single expression reflecting odium from Hobbes upon 
Edwards. The only apparent exception to this is where, in self- 
defense against Edwards’s including freedomism with atheism, we 
show that the freedomist and the atheist is never the same man, but 
that the atheist is always a necessitarian. And this we did, not by 
way of retort, nor without disclaiming all invidious classification of 
infidels with our Calvinistic friends, but to illustrate to the latter, by 
a reciprocal dealing, how wise it is to disuse such classifications, 

Again, the reviewer, perhaps with no purpose of “a fling at an 
opponent,” or “effort at belittling,” is pleased to say that there is 
“nothing particularly new” in the work. And as the author had said 
in his preface that he “ would not offer this treatise to the public did 
not he believe he had furnished some new thoughts,” did we concede 
the reviewer's denial of “anything new,” we should pronounce our 
book undeserving publication. Our reply is this. In our earlier 
days, when once charged with plagiary in a certain production, we 
offered our accuser fifty dollars to produce the original, and so at once 
vindicated our character and saved our money. To this critic we 
might with equal safety, doubling the sum for every passage, take up 


~ . to 
some hundreds of pages of the work and say, “ please producé the 


originals.” We omit all reference to a multiplicity of minute yet 
important points in the work, such as special definitions, which often 
form the key to entire arguments, and little points of explanation that 
elucidate whole areas. We might offer him a tempting premium to 
furnish any such analysis of freedom as is found in Chapter II, Part 
First ; or (with exceptions stated in the book) any such treatment of 
Particular Volition as is furnished in pages 88-104; or any such 
refutation of Edwards’s Infinite Series as in pages 121-128; or any 
such definition of Motive Foree with such application of the definition 
as rives through the very heart of Edwards’s book, as are furnished in 
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pages 128-163; or any such riddling of the entire theory of Moral 

Inability as in pages 239-266 ; or any such demolition of Edwards's 

maxim of Responsibility as in pages 396-407 ; or any such exposure 

of Edwards’s appalling theory of the divine Authorship of Sin as in 
pages 427-436. Neither the positions taken, nor the substance or the 
shaping of the argument, can be fairly produced in any previous work. 

There is indeed a sense in which it might be said that neither this 

work nor Edwards’s furnished “ anything new.” Hobbes and Collins 

taught the same necessitarianism as Edwards, with the same gen- 
eral arguments. Dugald Stewart remarks: “It is remarkable how 
completely Collins has anticipated Dr. Jonathan Edwards.”—Appen- 
diz to Moral Powers, Sec. V. Edwards did not create a new neces- 
sitarianism, as we have not created a new freedomism. And yet that 

Edwards’s work was “particularly new” who doubts? And if the 

reviewer can see nothing similarly new in the present volume, we 

promptly tell him he needs an undistorted pair of spectacles. 

Finally, the reviewer doubts “if it carries much conviction to any 
who are not already persuaded of its correctness.” We entertain a 
similar doubt. Books and arguments do not convince self-committed 
opponents, though they shape the minds of inquiring multitudes, If 
the reviewer will note the concluding paragraph of our preface he will 
find several classes specified, for whom the work ean scarcely be con- 
sidered as written. We believe that the exclusion of necessitarianism 
and predestination from the circle of Christian theology (as was the 
case in the primitive Church) would be a great advance in Christian 
truth and holiness. Yet we cannot affirm a belief that any argument 
can remove them from the minds of the Boston reviewers or of their 
class, or that its removal would make ‘hem holier men or more effi- 
cient workmen in the cause of Christ. Yet when these learned and 
able Christian brethren on the opposite side concede the work to be 
“avery able defense of the metaphysical ground of the Arminian 
theology,” they pronounce it a complete success. It will convert no 
immediate opponent. It will form and modify the views of countless 
thousands. It will be a contribution to the basis of the theology of the 
evangelical Church of the future; a basis, that is, for the restoration 
of the Church to the best theology of the primitive ages. 

sctetcisinicieapimsiciaaialiiaimaitalniaseaiini 
English Reviews. 

BRITISH AND FoREIGN EvaNGELICAL REviEw, July, 1864. (London.)— 
1. Historical Sketch of the Later German Philosophy. 2. Inspiration. 
3. The Church under the Christian Emperors. 4. The Imprecatory 
Psalms. 5. Mediatorial Sovereignty. 6. The Danish Hymnology. 
7. Lyman Beecher, D.D, 8. The Genuineness of the Fourth Gospel. 
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9. Froude’s History of England. 10. Egyptology, Oriental Travel and 
Discovery. 11. Biblical and Miscellaneous Intelligence. 12. German 
Theological Literature. 


BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, July, 1864. (London.)—1. The Penta- 
teuch and the “ Higher Criticism.” 2. Alpine Experiences. 8. Lewes 
on Aristotle’s Scientific Writings. 4. The English Post-Office. 5. Kings- 
ley and Newman—Romanism in England. 6. The British Navy, Past 
and Present. 7%. Laurence Sterne. 8. Frescoes of the Houses of Par- 
liament. 9. The English Writers before Chaucer. 10. The Life of 
Christ—Ebrard and Lange. 


CuRIisTIAN REMEMBRANCER, July, 1864. (London.)—1. The Church of 
St. Patrick. 2. Textual Criticism of the New Testament. 3. The 
Burial Service. 4. Cornewall Lewis on the Administrations of Great 
Britain, 1783-1830. 5. Tacitus and his Translators. 6. Dr. Newman’s 
Apology. 7. Marsh on the Origin and History of the English Language. 
8. Finlay’s Greek Revolution, 


Lonpon QUARTERLY Review, (Wesleyan,) July, 1864. (London.)— 
1. Forsyth’s Life of Cicero. 2. Gibraltar. 8. Thackeray and Modern 
Fiction, 4, Hannah’s Bampton Lecture. 5.Our Mother Tongue. 6.The 
Picture of the Present Year. 7. Recent Theological Translations. 


JOURNAL OF SacrED LITERATURE AND BrsiicaL Recorp, July, 1864. 
(London.)—1. Eccentricities of Hymnology: Early Moravian Hymn 
Books. 2. Exegesis of Difficult Texts. 3. Standard Edition of the 
English New Testament of the Genevan Version. 4. The Parable ofi 
the Rich Man and Lazarus. 5. Contributions to Modern Ecclesiastical 
History, No. IV; Chronicles of the Congregation of Lysa. 6. Thoughts 
on Genesis ix, 6, in Relation to Capital Punishment. 7. The Jews and 
the Talmud after the Time of Christ. 8. The Vocation of the Preacher. 
9. Athiopic Prayers, etc. 10. The Eucharist: Greek, Latin, and Angli- 
van, 11. An Old Account of the Strauss Controversy. 12. The Enco- 
mium of the Martyrs. An Inedited Oration of Eusebius of Cesarea. 


Nortx# British Review, May, 1864. (New York, reprint.)—1. Lord 
Elgin.—In Memoriam. 2. A Fortnight in Faroe. 8. Energy. 4. Mr. 
Trollope’s Novels. 5. Day-Dreams of a Schoolmaster. 6, Christian 
Missions. 7. The Old Anglo-Scottish Dialects. 8. Rambles in the 
Deserts of Syria. 9. Sporting Books, 10, Our Foreign Policy. 


Westminster Review, July, 1864. (New York: reprint.)—1. Public 
Schools in England. 2. Novels with a Purpose, 3, Liberal French 
Protestantism. 4. Mr. Lewes’s Aristotle. 5: The Tenure of Land. 6. Dr. 
Newman and Mr. Kingsley. 7. Edmond About on Progress, 8. Thack- 
eray. 





> 


German Re Vee WS. 


DoRPATER ZEITSCHRIFT FUR THEOLOGIE UND Krrcne. (Dorpat Jour- 
nal of Theology. Second Number.) 1. LurHarp, Contributions to 
Dogmatics, 2, EBERHARD, What teaches Holy Writ on the Condition of 
the Soul between Death and Resurrection. 3. ErcHmorn, The Struggle 
for the Re-establishment of Lutheranism in Baden, 4, GRUNER, A Voice 
in the Eastern Church on the Western Churches. 5. LurKkens, Two 
Champions of Ecclesiastical Progress in the Baltic Provinces. 
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SrupreN unp KRritIkeN. (Essays and Reviews. Fourth Number.) 
1. Sack, On J. J. Spalding as an Author. 2. Bausman, Catechetics, 
8. Laurent, The Epistles of the Apostle Paul, 4. ENGELHARDT, On 
Mark ix, 9-13. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE THEOLOGIE. (Journal of Scien- 
tific Theology. Edited by Prof. Hilgenfeld, of Jena.) First Number, 
1862.—1. HILGENFELD, Catholicism and Protestantism, on occasion 
of the Tercentenary Commemoration of the Council of Trent. 2. Lir- 
sius, On the Ophitic Systems. 3. BARMANN, Reply to Dr. Lipsius [on 
Gnosticism.] 4. GENSLER, The Death-Day of Polycarp of Smyrna, cal- 
culated from the cotemporaneous Easter Sabbath. 5. Sprecen, Her- 
mann Bonnus [one of the German Reformers of the Sixteenth Century] 
on the Lord’s Supper. 6. HILGENFELD, The Codex Sinaiticus. 7. PauL, 
A Reply to Dr. Strauss [on the Resurrection of Jesus.] 8, HiLGENFELD, 
A Postscript to the recent discussion [between Dr. Strauss and Paul] on 
the Resurrection of Christ. 9. Lanes, An Unprinted Apology of An- 
dreas Bodenstein of Carlstadt, relative to the doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper. Second Number. 10. HILGenreLtp, Dr. Baur’s Critical 
Primitive History of Christianity and its most recent Opponents. 
11. Eaut, Hitzig’s Commentary to the Psalms. 12. HitGENFELD, The 
Conversion and Apostolic Vocation of Paul. 13. OvERBECK, The so- 
called Scholia of G2cumenius on the Revelation. 14. TiscHENDORF, 
A Correction [to the article of Hilgenfeld in the preceding number of 
this Journal on the Codex Sinaiticus.} 15. HmeEnreip, Another Re- 
mark on the Codex Sinaiticus. 16. Eexr1, The Name of the Butterfly 
among the Hebrews. 17. HILGENFELD, The éfodo¢ of Peter and Paul in 
Trenus, advers. heres. iii, 1, 1. 

In the sixth article Professor Hilgenfeld discusses the age of the 

celebrated Codex Sinaiticus, whose discovery and publication by 

Professor Tischendorf has made so great a stir in the theological 

world. The Professor fixed the origin of the Codex in the fourth 

century, the time of Eusebius, and therefore regards it as even more 
ancient than the Codex Vaticanus, Hilgenfeld contests the force of 
the arguments adduced for this assertion. He denies that the beauty 
and form of the uncial letters points to the fourth century, and 
remarks that a distinguished paleographist places the writing of the 
Codex from paleographic reasons, as he [Hilgenfeld] has done from 
critical, in the sixth century. Tischendorf refers to the peculiar 
orthography, declension, conjugation, and syntax of the language of 
the Codex Sinaiticus, which violates all rules of the Greek grammar; 
but Hilgenfeld insists that such a deviation from the classic Greek 
might not only have occurred in a Jater period than the fourth cen- 
tury, but that these very peculiarities of the Codex produce the impres- 
sion of its having been copied at a time when the knowledge of the 
classic Greek was declining, and that it is on that account quite plausi- 
ble that the monks of the monastery of Sinai, which was founded 
in 536, were the copyists. The weightiest argument for an older 
origin of the Codex, as Professor Hilgenfeld admits, is the peculiar 
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arrangement of the books of the New Testament. It places the 
Epistles of Paul immediately after the Gospels; the Epistle to the 
Hebrews immediately after the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
that is to say, in the midst of the Epistles of Paul; then the Acts of 
the Apostles, the Catholic Letters, and the Revelation. It also sub- 
joins to the books of the New Testament the Epistle of Barnabas and 
the Pastor of Hermas. In this arrangement of biblical works it 
resembles the canon as given by Eusebius, (Church History, iii, 15,) 
and the one given in the Codex Claromontanus, which arranges the 
last books of the New Testament as follows: Barnabe Epistola, 
Johannis Revelatio, Actus Apostolorum, Pastor (Herme,) Actus 
Pauli, Revelatio Petri. Now, as toward the close of the fourth cen- 
tury the synods of Laodicea (364) and Carthage (897) excluded 
these antilegomena (apocryphal books) from the canon, their reception 
into the Codex Sinaiticus seems to point to an origin of the Codex 
before the close of the fourth century. Hilgenfeld tries to invalidate 
this argument by assuming that the authority of Eusebius, whom 
Constantine the Great ordered to prepare fifty copies of the Scrip- 
ture for the Church of Constantinople, may have been for some time 
so great that even in later times copies of this imperial court Bible 
were made. He calls attention to the fact that Tischendorf himself 
states that even in the fifth century the Codex Alexandrinus subjoins 
the two epistles of Clemens Romanus to the New Testament. 

The chief and decisive argument for the later origin of the Codex 
Sinaiticus Hilgenfeld finds in a postscript to the book of Esther, in 
which it is stated that this Codex has been carefully compared with 
another “ very ancient” one, which the martyr Pamphilus, who died 
309, had corrected. It is argued by Hilgenfeld that this collated 
Codex of the beginning of the fourth century could not possibly be 
called very ancient by one who collated it before the middle of the 
same century. He rejects as inadmissible the assumption of Tischen- 
dorf, according to whom the postscript refers to later corrections made 
in the Codex Sinaiticus. In conclusion Hilgenfeld doubts the assertion 
of Tischendorf, that the Codex Sinaiticus deserves the first place 
among the manuscripts of the Bible, not excepting even the 
Vaticanus. 

Professor Tischendorf replies to this argument in the fourteenth 
article of the Journal for Scientific Theology. The argument for 
a later origin, which Hilgenfeld had derived from the peculiar language 
of the Codex Sinaiticus, he demolishes so successfully that Hilgenfeld 
acknowledges his error. With regard to the testimony of a nameless 


paleographist which is invoked by Hilgenfeld, he remarks that he 
cannot accept such a testimony; for while Montfaugon, who hitherto 
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was regarded as the highest authority in paleography, hardly knew 
twenty-five uncial manuscripts, he (Tischendorf) had compared in 
the European and Oriental libraries from two to three hundred and 
used them for a new “ Paleographia Greca,” which he intends to 
publish, and that this number embraces about forty which he discov- 
ered in the East, and which had never been used before. He then 
challenges the authority adduced by Hilgenfeld to produce a single 
uncial manuscript of the sixth century which has any of the essential 
characteristics of the Sinaitic manuscript. He also enters into an 
elaborate defense of his arguments in favor of the early origin of the 
Codex Sinaiticus, and, among other points, mentions that, according to 
the testimony of Eusebius and Hieronymus, “ nearly all Greek man- 
uscripts,” and in particular the “accurate manuscripts,’ omitted 
Marcus xvi, 9-20, which are found in all the seven hundred manu- 
scripts which are of a later date than the beginning of the fifth 
century, and that therefore the omission of these eleven verses in the 
Codex Sinaiticus is a strong argument in favor of its origin prior to 
the fifth century. 

Professor Hilgenfeld again replies to the articles of Tischendorf, 
adhering to his view respecting the origin of the Codex in the sixth 


century. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE THEOLOGIE. (Journal of Scientific 
Theology.) Third Number. 1, Rosenkranz, German Materialism and 
Theology. 2. H1LGENFELD, The Gospel of Mark and the Mark-hypothe- 
sis. 8. FitzscHp, On 2 Esdras, i, ii, xv, xvi. 

The first article, by one of the noted philosophers of Germany, Pro- 

fessor Karl Rosencranz of Kénigsberg, gives an interesting and valu- 

able review of the entire materialistic literature, as well as of the 
works which have been written in refutation of the pretensions of this 
school. The materialistic school commenced with Ludwig Feuerbach, 
who in 1830 in his work, “ Gedanken eines Denkers tiber Tod und 

Unsterblichkeit,” (Thoughts of a Thinker on Death and Immortality,) 

gave the first impulse to understanding by immortality, not existence 

after death, but the unceasing presence of the idea as the absolute 
substance in the mind. The same author published subsequently 

“ Das Wesen des Christenthums,” (The Essence of Christianity, 1841,) 

in which he attempted to show that man’s representation of God was 

only his reflection on his own essence; “Grundsitze der Philosophie 
der Zukunft,” (Principles of the Philosophy of the Future, 1843,) in 
which he declared sensuousness to be the absolute criterion; and 

“ Ueber das Wesen der Religion,” (on the Essence of Religion, 1831,) 

in which nature was declared to be identical with the gbsolute. 
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Among the prominent representatives of this school, founded by 
Feuerbach, the author mentions and reviews Blasche, Michelet, Pro- 
fessor at the University of Berlin, D. F. Strauss, the author of the Life 
of Jesus, all of whom denied the doctrine of a personal immortality. 
These views found very ardent and successful champions among a 
numerous class of writers, who tried to popularize the study of natu- 
ral sciences. Burmeister, (Geschichte der Schépfung, 1848,) A. Hum- 
boldt, (Kosmos, vol. i, 1845,) Ule, (Weltall, 1850,) B. Cotta, (Letters 
on the Kosmos,) were among the first and most efficient writers of this 
school. The latter identified the idea of spirit with that of the brain, 
and thus inaugurated the phrenological literature of the materialistic 
school, of which Dr. Scheve of Heidelberg is one of the chief repre- 
sentatives. The investigations of Dubois Raymond, professor in Berlin, 
on animal electricity, (Ueber die thierische Electricitat, 1848,) seemed 
to dissolve that which had hitherto been thought to be a manifestation 
of the soul, as a principle independent of matter, into an electrical 
process, Subsequently the works of Moleschott and Rossmissler 
gave currency to the idea that the phosphorous contents of the brain 
contained the thinking substance. Life began to be looked upon as a 
merely chemical process, and Feuerbach, in a review of Moleschott’s 
Physiologie der Nahrungsmittel, (Physiology of Aliment,) came to the 
conclusion that “man is what he eats.” Karl Vogt, the author of 
numerous works on zoology, taught expressly that man is only ¢ 
highly organized class of animals, and that he must follow all his 
desires and passions. In 1855 L. Biichner, then a lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Tibingen, compiled a systematic and popular compendium 
of all the fundamental doctrines of the materialistic school, under the 
title of “ Kraft und Hoff,” (Force and Matter,) which had an immense 
circulation, and was in 1862 translated into French, and in 1864 into 
English. Among other prominent writers of the materialistic school 
are mentioned Virchow, professor in Berlin, and Czolbe, who main- 
tained not only the eternity of the world, but the eternity of the form 
in which it at present exists. As the ablest among the numerous 
writers of the school, Professor Rosenkranz regards Feuerbach, 
Moleschott, and Vogt. 

While the works of the materialistic schoo] are numerous, the litera- 
ture against them is no less so, As the materialists not only attacked 
theology, revealed and natural, but also every kind of philosophy, 
they necessarily called forth the opposition of the ablest representa- 


tives of every philosophical school. Among those who wrote against 
them from the stand-point of the right wing of the Hegelians were 
Erdmann, Hinrichs, and Schaller. Among the adherents of Herbart, 
Dr. Taute and Drossbach; among those of Baader, Professor Hoff. 
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man and Dr, Fabri are mentioned as having attacked the arguments 
of the materialists. Schopenhauer and his school, though their phi- 
losophy is no less atheistical than that of the materialists, belong 
among the most violent opponents of the latter. The attacks of the 
materialists upon Christianity were especially repulsed by Richard 
Wagner, Professor of Natural Sciences at the University of Gottingen, 


Andreas Wagner, and Frohschammer, Professors at the University of 


Munich, and many others. 


JAHRBUCHER FUR DevutscHE THeoLoarr. (Year-books of German The- 
ology. Third Number.) 1. Srerrz, The Doctrine of the Greek Church 
concerning the Lord’s Supper. 2. FiscHer, Corpus Doctrine Hohenloi- 
cum. 38, SCHROEDER, On the Book of Revelation, 

Dr. Steitz, to whose valuable essays in the theological periodicals of 

Germany we have had more than once occasion to refer, begins in the 

first article a history of the Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper in the 

Greek Church until the close of the seventeenth century. His treatise 

will be much more complete than anything that has previously been 

written on the subject; for even the works of Ebrard, Kahnis, and 

Ruckert trace the history of the doctrine in the Greek Church only 

until the eighth century. As the result of his investigations, Dr. 

Steitz announces that the Greeks did not know transubstantiation until 

the establishment of the Latin Empire in Constantinople; that the 

opinion which appears to be akin to transubstantiation, and is found 
in a number of Greek fathers and writers, deserves rather the name of 
transformation ; that only since the fourteenth century an inclination of 
the Latin doctrine of the Sacraments, and in particular, the Lord’s 

Supper, is found; but that not until after the negotiations about a 

union of the Latin and Greek Churches at Florence, transubstantia- 

tion, under the name of petovoiwase, found admittance to the Greek 

Church. The first installment of Dr. Steitz’s essays examines the 

passages relating to the Lord’s Supper which occur in the writings of 

Ignatius of Antioch, Justinus the Martyr, Irenzeus, and the earlier 

Gnostics, 


——____——_ eo — 


French Reviews. 


REVUE pEs Deux Monprs.—May 1.—2. Saint Marc Gerarpr, The 
Origin of the Eastern Question, (first article.) 8. Renan, The Higher 
Instruction in France, its History and Future. 3. Recivs, The Sanitary 
Commission in the War of the United States, 1861 to 1864. 7. GALOos, 
The Expedition of Cochin China, 9. Mazapr, The Confessions of 
Father Lacordaire, 


May 15.—2. Ret Forevers, Teheran and Persia in 1863. 5. CaLmon, 
William Pitt, (first article.) 6. Usrcin1, Eastern Nationalities—Servia. 
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June 1.—CALmon, William Pitt, (second article.) 7% GrErFrroy, The 
London Conference. 

June 15. 3. Pavie, The Origin and the Transformation of the French Lan- 
guage. 7. G1queL, France in China. 8, Monta.ivet, Reminiscences 
of the Parliamentary Monarchy of 1830. 

July 1—2. Beiezy, Australia. 5, Gurzor, Science and the Supernatural. 
6. Mazapg, Portugal under King Luiz 7. Laveat, The Confederate 
Pirates and the Right of Nations. 
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held in Philadelphia, Pa., 1864, Edited by Rev. Wixi1am L. Harris, 

D.D. 8vo., pp. 512. New York: Carlton & Porter, 1864. 

It is astriking but hitherto unnoticed fact that ours is the only Church 
whose general ecclesiastical body has established a daily paper to 
publish and circulate the reports of its debates and measures. We 
know not how much of a volume embodies the results of other ecclesi- 
astical bodies; but the goodly work before us, wrought by Dr. Harris 
and his coadjutors, furnishes much ground for pleasant gratulations. 
It holds the record of many an important measure and the tokens of 
growing prosperity. It is full of auguries of good for the Church, 
the country, and the world. 

We shall confine our notices to a few important points. 

The action of the Church recognizes that our children are children 
of the Church, She takes al/ obtainable children into her nursery. 
She recognizes baptized children as initially within the pale of the 
Church. She only waits the mature and intelligent evidence of a hope- 
ful regenerate character to call them to the communion table. We 
cordially welcome these movements. We welcome the whole dis- 
cussion of the “infant question” as sure to result in truth and good. 
That the Church has in the past rather floated along both in measure 
and doctrine on this all important point is owing to her vigorous and 
busy immaturity. Let not our thinking mea fear or tremble at the 
submission of the whole question to what it has never had, a full and 
fraternal discussion. A large number of our best thinkers hold that 
while, irrespective of the atonement, man is depraved in his entire 
nature, yet that the child is met by the atonement at his entrance into 
life, and placed in a saved state. But that is matter of mere theory. 
When it comes to the matter of practice we suppose that most of 
them would esteem the present measure of the General Conference as 
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quite sufficiently advanced. If we understand those thinkers aright, 
they would rather fear that it goes too far. They would rather ask 
a more guarded requirement of explicit evidence of a true religious 
experience, of a settled regenerate nature, before the final ratification 
of complete Church-membership. There may be, we have no doubt 
there are, children who have never been in an unsaved state. It 
would be a melancholy thing if there were not. It would be a strange 
Gospel that requires every human being to pass some part of his life 
in a state of heirship of hell. There are, so far as experience sli®ws, 
those who “need no conversion ;” happy but rare cases, in which 
Christian nurture and spirit’s influences have so blended as to precede 
and preclude what Mr. Wesley calls the loss “ of the grace received 
in baptism ;” or as some would say, the grace received before baptism, 
of which baptism is but the outward sign and seal. O that Church 
spirituality and parental piety were strong enough to make this the 
rule and not the exception! Normally now the evidences of quali- 
fication for the full Church profession is through conviction of sin and 
conversion. Infant regeneration, if it exists, certainly does not secure 
childhood piety. Our children are not of course Christians. Nor, 
certainly, without the proper evidence are they to be called Christians. 
Childhood does exhibit often a tenderness of conscience, an eager inter- 
est in holy things, a simple realizing faith that makes elder Chris- 
tianity blush for itself. The repulsive pictures drawn by unflinching 
theologians of depraved infancy and childhood are often far more 
applicable to even professing Christian parents, who have mature reason 
to guide them and so less excuse, than to the child. We shrink 
from such partial pictures, invidiously selecting certain special evil 
traits, and assuming that infant piety should be more perfect than 
adult regeneration. We fully approve, then, the changes of the Dis- 
cipline that bids us meet our children with a tenderer feeling. Or if 
we have any exceptions to make, it is to the want of a sufficient 
demarcation line requiring in more express terms a regenerate charac- 
ter as condition of unqualified Church-membership. 

It is matter of just gratitude to Almighty God that, late though it 
be and after the day of securing a pre-eminently honorable record, it 
is to be feared, has passed, we have, by Episcopal and General Con- 
ference action, inaugurated the exclusion of slavery from the Church. 
Yet we rejoice with trembling; for slavery is not dead. The power- 
ful old pro-slavery political organism still lives unterrified and fierce 
for future triumph. Our present chief magistrate has, we trust, com- 
mitted himself to the enterprise of securing the peace of the country 
on the basis of freedom. But should defeat attend his re-election or 
his purpose, and a pro-slavery reascendency prevail ; should our bishops 
Fourrn Series, Vout. XVI.—43 
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postpone presenting the Church measure to the Annual Conferences, 
who knows that conservatism might not rally a one fourth vote and 
defeat achange of General Rule? Yet earnestly desiring we shall trust. 
Earnestly desiring the erasure of old party lines and the restoration 
of the perfect spirit of union, so necessary to religious prosperity, we 
shall ¢rust that the adherence of all is equally firm to the antislavery 
cause and will equally stand in any future contest. The Church is 
at the present time suffering the effect of these divisions, Christ, as 
the @dvocate of the slave and of holy right, has for the time sent us 
“not peace but a sword.” But for the consequences that follow the 
battle of Right with Wrong, Wrong, not Right, is to blame. Free- 
dom is not responsible for the evil results of her battle with slavery 
in Church or State. That battle must last until Righteousness wins. 
But the maintainers of the Right are wrong if from interested mo- 
tives they retain a partisan spirit after the ground of necessary di- 
vision has passed. Thatis schism. And the true prosperity of the 
Church needs the united strength of att. The repairing our old 
breaches, the building up waste places, the inauguration of new enter- 
prises, all demand the spirit of mutual trust, of liberality, of zeal, 
and of earnest spirituality. 

It seems to us a sad oversight that our General Conference made no 
movement in behalf of the then pending constitutional amendment 
prohibiting slavery forever. That measure failed by but four votes, 
Had the three great ecclesiastical bodies, then in session, the Meth- 
odist and the two Presbyterian, united in an earnest representation 
to Congress, who knows but that an opportunity now perhaps lost 
forever may have been gained? And if we are now, as a single 
Church, truly and unanimously antislavery, why should not this be 
the rallying point of Church action? Why should not bishops, con- 
ferences, periodicals, Churches and people concentrate their energies 
upon the attainment of that, great measure ? 

The Lay Convention, though embodying not a little weight of char- 
acter, was by no means so imposing as a demonstration as its New 
York predecessor. On the other hand most of the elements of “ one- 
sidedness ” had disappeared both in its organization and tone of pro- 
ceedings, So far from a single antislavery utterance being rudely 
treated, an organic declaration of antislaveryism was adopted. Its 
address to the General Conference was excellent in its tone. The 


convention disused the argument of “ rights,” and advocated a more 
popular plan, if we mistake not, than heretofore proposed, of choosing 
Lay Delegates. We dissent from its positions in but two points. 
We should prefer a still broader popularity of suffrage for Delegates ; 
and we think they erred in not resubmitting the question to a general 
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vote of the Church. Our belief is that the great majority of minis- 
try and laity approve the method of making the transition by gen- 
eral Church vote. We believe that a plan could have been formed 
which, with due discussion, would have secured a large majority, and 
have ended the matter by the next General Conference. 

But the most favorable aspect of the matter is derived from the tone 
and temper of the General Conference itself. That body would not, 
we think, have refused to resubmit the question, The action of the 
various individuals of that body generally ignored all old questions 
in the discussion of this measure. As representatives of the ministry 
at large, they furnished the most ample proof that there exists every 
disposition to concur with the expressed will of the laity upon the 
subject. The question was re-inaugurated and authoritatively placed 
for discussion before the Church. We doubt not that, while the exist- 
ence of any special organs and organizations are very generally 
regretted, all the official agencies of the Church are perfectly ready 
for Church-wide, unpartisan, healthful action. 

In our article on this subject before the last General Conference, 
while we pointed out the unacceptable points.in the then existing 
movement, we were very careful to give repeated assurances that, 
when divested of its one-sided aspects, Lay Delegation should 
receive our personal vote and acceptance. That “ one-sidedness” flung 
a large body of old antislavery Lay Representationists, for the time 
being, into a false position. As we then said, the great body of Lay 
Representationists heretofore have been antislavery men. They were 
so at a time when “ Abolitionism” and Lay Delegationism were the 
head and tail of “ Radicalism.” They now found the “movement” 
monopolized in a very curious way, and themselves completely 
ignored. They stood firmly aloof for the time; but surely their 
ultimate position could not be controlled by any movement of their 
former opponents. They waited for the time, which we trust has 
now come, for placing themselves on their old principles. The very 
principles of antislaveryism, favoring as they do the rights of individ- 
ualism, tend to the assertion that the governed layman should have a 
share in his own government. Our laity have hitherto yielded that 
right by consent, as our clergy have abundantly yielded their own rights 
by consent. We understand the General Conference now very much 
as saying, “ When we understand that a proper majority of the laity 
desire to withdraw that consent, we approve the concession of those 
rights by the clergy without standing upon their own ‘rights,’ in 
the magnanimous trust that it will conduce to the best good of the 
Church.” Such being the case, we trust that the time has now arrived 
for the considering of the question and taking our stand simply upon 
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its own merits. And so considering it, we may now say that our 
own personal historical antecedents, years ago, so far at least as the 
testing of its feasibility is concerned, were upon the affirmative side 
of the question. We have not to take any indorsement from 
modern organizations. Our representationism is older than their 
existence. 

[t is not our editorial province in undue measure to press our 
personal views upon the Church. The Quarterly, in obedience to what 
we understand to be the spirit of the action of the General Confer- 
ence, has been opened to suitable discussion. But we may at the 
present time note thus much. We believe in a complete self-con- 
sciousness and self-activity of the entire body of the Church. No 
Church since the apostles’ days ever accomplished this problem spir- 
itually like ours, and it now remains to reach the same result organic- 
ally. We are now needlessly failing in this respect, and hence a large 
amount of popular ignorance, indifference, inefficiency in regard to our 
Church secularities and ecclesiastical movements. A large share of 
our laity are scarce aware when our General Conference is in session. 
Our missionary operations are effective because lay co-operation is 
associated. Our educational interests languish because our laymen 
enter not into the Church spirit and feel their own Christian honor 
involved. When the great institutions of the Church become a 
matter of conscious interest to al! her membership, a new vitality 
will pervade every part. A revival of energy will, we believe, pro- 
duce a new epoch in our history. The time has come when we can 
say that we shall rejoice in the day that with a common concurrence 
shall see a body of true-hearted Methodist laymen, chosen by the pure 
suffrage of the Church, take their seats as a co-ordinate part of the 
great Representative Body. 

We trust the great questions that have divided Methodism into 
sectional denominations will soon disappear. Our secessions and di- 
visions have been purely temporal and external. Each part has 
held fast the theology and the temperament of Methodism. To 
Episcopacy probably no section will object; and the adoption of Lay 
Delegation will remove every barrier for a grand reunion. With, 
then, a broad popular base crowned with an efficient Episcopacy, our 
reunited Church will be at once the most liberal and the most execu- 
tive religious denomination existing. If the spirit of living piety 
shall glow at the heart, what triumphs for the Redeemer may she 
not win ? 

A pleasing part of the proceedings of the General Conference was 
the Addresses of the different delegates from the foreign connections, 
England and Canada. We trust the time approaches when accredited 
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brethren from other countries will gladden the general assembly of 
our Church with fraternal greetings, The passages in the addresses 
of the foreign conferences touching upon the present rebellion were of 
course listened to with marked interest. Our English brethren on 
this subject said : 

Our prayer is, that the God of peace may speedily bring this national strife to 


a righteous and happv termination, and that the extensive territories of your 
country may flourish beyond all former measure in temporal and spiritual pros- 
perity. . . . Need we add, that the sentiments which we have often expressed on 
the evil of slavery, and the importance of its speedy abolition, remain unchanged? 
Earnestly do we look for the time when that evil shall no longer exist. That 
: time will assuredly come. May we remind you, brethren, that, as Christians, you 
are called to pursue firm yet wise and pacific counsels, and in the very spirit of 
the Christianity which you and we profess, to proceed with calm and steady per- 
severance, entertaining no doubt of the final result when slavery shall be no more. 


The Irish conference addresses us in these words : 


From our own public assemblies and family altars fervent supplications will 
ascend to our heavenly Father that the vexed question of negro slavery—the 
source of your present trouble—may find a just solution without involving you for 
a protracted period in that worst of national calamities, a fratricidal war. 


The address of the Wesleyan Methodist Church in Canada has 
these words : 

We deeply sympathize with you in the calamity of civil war which your country 
is now enduring, and in which you as a Church are no doubt largely sufferers. 

We pray that the interest of true religion may be preserved throughout the 
whole, and that the Ruler of all events may crown the struggle with peace which 
shall be favorable to national unity, the supremacy of law and order, and the free- 
dom of those who are now enslaved. 


The address of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Canada contains 
the following explicit and very satisfactory language : 
Onr prayers are that the rebellion, which is now affecting the whole world, may 


be speedily suppressed, and that God may restore peace to your nation, and give 
increasing prosperity to the Church of Christ in your afflicted land. 


This language assures us that the great Methodist family through- 
out thfworld recognizes the true source of our war to be slavery, 
und desires the attainment of a peace founded upon its destruction. 
Add to this that not one foreign Church sends a delegate to the 
Church South, and never has since its secession, and we have ample 
grounds of perfect satisfaction with the position of Catholic Method- 
ism in regard to our great contest. May the blessing of Almighty 
God rest upon the great body, and restore the one fallen member to 
her pure fellowship and unity ! 
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Religious Training of Children in the School, the Family, and the Church. 
By CATHARINE BEECHER. 12mo., pp. 413. New York: Harper & 
Brothers: 1864. 

Miss Beecher writes to inform us that she finds, in the Episcopal 
Church, the true theory of educated piety, in distinction from the 
revival piety of Puritanism and Methodism. To baptize the child 
and hold him to be a Christian, to train him by catechisms, and forms, 
and instilled principles to mature profession, as an of course Christian, 
is the true method for all Churches and all the world. Her doctrinal 
theory (which it is the main purpose of her book to maintain) is une- 
quivocally Pelagian. She holds that every human being born into 
the world is as innocent and pure dy nature as the new-made Adam, 
and that development of the nature is the requisite for adult Chris- 
tianity and salvation. To this view she believes, very mistakenly we 
think, that the Christian world is gravitating. Within the range of 
our observation no such tendency exists. 

Miss Beecher compliments Wesley and Methodism for their “ com- 
mon sense.” To us their common sense appears in this, that they 
are a living reaction against the nominal Christianity produced by 
merely baptismal and educated Christianity. We believe much in 
educational piety ; we see nothing wrong in calling a baptized child, 
in a broad sense of the word, “a Christian ;” but we believe it would 
be a fatal day for the true vitality of Methodism when a fully evi- 
denced justifying faith in Christ is not required in order to a complete 
Church membership. When Methodism arrives at this point she 
may as well merge herself into the dead ecclesiasticism from which 
she rose, for her mission is ended. 

Miss Beecher announces that a new development is taking place in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, which, she imagines, will result in 
childhood Church membership. We doubt the newness of the matter 
she describes. ‘To show how great our advance is, she quotes a pas- 
sage from Arminius, in which that great doctor taught that infants are 
by “ the covenant comprehended and adjudged in their parents,” and 
so have “sinned” and become “obnoxious to God’s wrath.’® But if 
she will turn to his works, vol. i, page 318, (Americ&n edition,) she 
will find that by that same covenant there is, in his opinion, a provi- 
sion of grace in which children are so included, as putative believers, 
“as not to seem to be obnoxious to condemnation.” Both of these 
views are consistent, and may be correct. Condemned by the cove- 
nant in Adam, living children, like believers, may be justified in 
Christ. If Miss Beecher will turn to Fletcher’s Checks, vol. i, page 
461, she will find that writer expressly maintaining the doctrine of 
both the “ justification” and the “regeneration” of living infants. In 
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a note he adds these remarkable words: “Those who start at every 
expression they are not used to will ask if our Church admits the 
justification of infants? 1 answer, uNpouBTEDLY ; since her clergy, 
by her direction, say over myriads of infants, ‘We yield thee hearty 
thanks, most merciful Father, that it has pleased thee to REGENERATE 
this infant.” He then proceeds to prove that this regeneration is 
antecedent to baptism, and universal. And he instructs us so to con- 
strue his mention of “ the regeneration of infants,” in his Appeal, (a 
work adopted in our course of ministerial study,) Part V, Inference 7, 
as designating regeneration unconditional upon baptism, and of course as 
existing in the case of every living infant. So firmly convinced was 
Fletcher that Adamic depravity does not preclude infant regeneration, 
that it was in a powerful work in favor of depravity that he maintained 
such regeneration. If this be a new development, Miss B, may be thus 
assured it is by no means “a new doctrine.” According to Fletcher’s 
interpretation, indeed, our infant baptismal service teaches the same 
doctrine. Our baptismal Scripture lesson from Mark x, 13, ete., 
declaring “of such is the kingdom of heaven,” teaches, in his view, 
that infants are truly born of the Spirit as ground of their now being 
baptismally “ born of water.” They are to receive the outward sign 
because they have received the inward grace. We say not that these 
teachings of Fletcher are an article of our Church faith; nor that they 
are true or false. We only say that they are found in one of the 
standards which has always been put by our Church into the hands of 
her young ministers ; and such is even there affirmed to be the doctrine 
of our standing Ritual. If Fletcher’s interpretations be true, Miss 
B. will specially observe, we have been proclaiming living infant 
regeneration at every infant baptism from the very foundation of our 
Church. But this Arminian and Fletcherian view is very different 
from her Pelagian denial of a depravity by nature derived from 
Adam. 

Mr. Wesley’s views of the baptismal Scripture lesson were scarce 
different from Fletcher’s. “The kingdom of heaven” there mention- 
ed he held to be the “kingdom set up in the world,” (see his com- 
ment on Mark x, 14, and Matt. xix, 14,) that is, the regenerate earthly 
Church; he held that little children “have a right to enter” that 
kingdom or Church; and that “the members of the kingdom” “ are 
such,” that is, “natural” children, or “ grown persons of a childlike 
spirit.” That membership he interprets to be not contingent and pro- 
spective, but real and present. And yet he believed that no one can 
be within that kingdom who is not regenerate, (see his note on John 
iii, 5.) We have then the syllogistic premises: All members of the 
kingdom of heaven are regenerate; Children are such members ; and 
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then what conclusion a logician like Mr. Wesley would draw we leave 
others to decide. 

In contradiction to Fletcher, Mr. Watson, beyond all question, held, 
1. That infants are not justified or regenerate in immediate sequence 
to their personal existence. 2. That infant regeneration is never- 
theless a reality ; and, 3, That its becoming actual is limited to dying 
infants, and, as we understand him, takes place just antecedently to 
their death. On what texts of Scripture this last limitation is founded 
we are not informed. 

Dr. Fisk’s view appears in the following words : 

Although all moral depravity, derived or contracted, is damning in its nature, 
still, by virtue of the atonement, the destructive effects of derived depravity are 
counteracted ; and guilt is not imputed, until by a voluntary rejection of the Gospel 
remedy man makes the depravity of his nature the object of his own choice. 
Hence, although, abstractly considered, this depravity is destructive to the pos- 
sessors, yet through the grace of the Gospel ALL ARE BORN FREE FROM CONDEM- 
NATION. Sothe Apostle Paul: “ As by the offense of one, judgment came upon all 
men to condemnation, so by the righteousness of one, the free gift came upon all 
men unto justification of life.”—Calvinistic Controversy. 


Here we are told that all are born “free from condemnation ;” and 
this freedom from condemnation is identical with the “ justification ” 
named by St. Paul. And this freedom from condemnation or justifi- 
cation (not merely a title to contingent prospective justification) is 
at birth upon each living individual infant; and universal, being in 
spite of our depravity derived from the atonement. The infant does 
not wait for death before he is justified. Death, actual or approach- 
ing, is no condition of salvation. Whether Dr. F. also believed 
in infant regeneration, or whether he believed that in the case of 
infants justification and regeneration could be separated, we know 
nothing in his writings to decide. During our ten years of personal 
intercourse with him we never heard him discuss the subject. 

In regard to Mr, Fletcher’s doctrine of infant justification we 
remark : 

1. No one affirms that the regeneration of an infant, as taught by 
Fletcher, is psychologically absurd, or contrary to human or Christian 
consciousness, The doctrine of infant regeneration, either unconditional 
or conditional upon baptism, is no new doctrine, but has been a dogma 
in all the great sections of the Church, whether Greek, Catholic, or 
Protestant. The regeneration of the infant is nothing different in 
nature from that in the adult, except as modified by its subject ; and 
the use of the term is in both cases equally proper, involving no 
innovation in theology of either thought or language. If an infant 
can be depraved it can also be undepraved; if it can be positively 


unregenerate it can also be regenerate. In the infant nature as truly 
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as in the adult, there may exist all the potencies, predispositions, and 
predeterminate tendencies, natural or gracious, for an actual though 
not responsible moral nature, good or bad.* 

2. The doctrine of depravity is neither implicated in nor modified 
by the doctrine of infant regeneration, whether unconditional or con- 
ditioned upon birth, baptism, or death, actual or approaching. In 
either case the depravity comes from Adam, is by nature, and is 
equally complete; and, in either case, regeneration comes from 
Christ and is by grace, being extra to and above nature. The unborn 
John the Baptist was “filled with the Holy Ghost,” (Luke i, 15,) and 
“leaped” at the approach of the mother of the unborn Saviour. And 
such cases at once explode the objection of the “ manifest absurdity ” 
of ‘regeneration between conception and birth.” Nor is there any 
more absurdity in the infant being regenerated between conception and 
birth, than in his being depraved at conception or between conception 
and birth. And this would seem to finish, too, all the argument about 
the absurdity of generation and regeneration being simultaneous. 

3. If Arminius, Wesley, Fletcher, and Fisk are right in their posi- 
tions, then the Arminian doctrine of falling from grace must be true. 
And we see the reason why Calvinists must reject those positions 
unless they would become Arminians. All who become unregen- 
erate, or unjustified, as Fletcher expresses it, have “sinned away the 
justification of infants.” Or,as Fisk says, the “ man makes the deprav- 
ity of his nature the object of his choice,” and not until then is “sin 
imputed unto him.” If there be those happy exceptions, who have 
evidently not “sinned away the justification of infants,” Fletcher would 


’ 


doubtless have held them to be Christians, and at responsible age have 


* On this subject Dr. Olin says: “We have scriptural authority for affirming, 
that, in some instances at least, the Holy Spirit has impressed the characteristics 
of piety upon children in early infancy, and even from their birth. Such instances 
may be thought miraculous, but they prove none the less conclusively the possibil- 
ity of divine operations upon children anterior to the development of reason. 
There is, at least, nothing in the nature of the case to exclude them. Again, we 
ail believe that God’s grace renews those infants who die and go to heaven before 
they know how to discern the right hand from the left. This quite dissipates the 
philosophical objection ; there is no natural obstacle to the work of grace in a child. 
Indeed, when we recollect that conversion has quite as much to do with the heart 
as with the intellect, and that the affections and moral sentiments of children are 


develo} and may be variously acted upon and modified in their earliest years, 





and anterior to the development of the understanding, it is not a little strange that 
this difficulty should have arisen in thoughtful minds.”’ 

And again: “ God’s grace does not, at least it does not, it is said, ordinarily, 
operate before the mind is capable of exercising faith. This is far from self- 
evident.”’ 

See his beautiful Sermon on Children, published at our Book Rooms. 
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admitted them to communion. And an Arminian like Fletcher would 
have no difficulty with our Lord’s declaration to Nicodemus, “ Except 


’ ete.; for he would understand that such words 


a man be born again,’ 
are addressed to all apostates, entirely irrespective of any past expe- 
rience. ; 

4. From this general apostacy it would arise that our authors 
describe our general depravity as men and as adults, without a slavish 
reference in every case to the exceptional point of infant justification. 
That transient seminal period is left out of account, and a depravity is 
attributed to men in the gross and the entirety, which is no more con- 
tradicted by infant than by adult regeneration. No passage describ- 
ing depravity in any of our authors is to be quoted as deciding his 
view of the infant’s gracious state, unless the infant status is his 
proper subject. 

5. If infants are by the covenant virtual believers, we see full 
answer to the Baptist argument against infant baptism. “ Believe and 
be baptized,” quotes the Baptist ; none but believers are to be bapti- 
zed. By the covenant, Arminius and Fletcher could have replied, 
infants are, in the eye of the law, believers. Wesley, in his sermon 
On the Education of Children, describes mankind as natural-born 
atheists. They are so. Ignorant infancy believes, by nature, neither 
in God nor in Christ. And yet by the covenant Arminius would tell 
us they are believers both in God and in Christ. Does any man 
believe that Wesley in baptizing an infant held himself to be baptiz- 
ing an atheist? Atheists, he held, dying go to hell. But here, for- 
sooth, is a baptized, unbelieving, unjustified, unregenerate atheist ; 
baptized, because “of such is the kingdom of heaven!” Fletcher 
would doubtless have said that the infant, though by nature an atheist, 
is by grace a believer in God and Christ. 

We have not been arguing the é¢ruth of the doctrine of infant regen- 
eration, in regard to which the editor of the Northwestern Advocate 
wisely says that thoughtful men are indisposed to “dogmatize ;” but 
analyzing the position of our doctrinal standards, and the relation of 
those positions to other points of Arminian theology. And we incline 
to conclude that, judged by those standards, the dissidents from Fletcher 
have no claim to-a credit for special orthodoxy. 





Ritual of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Pp.152. New York: Carlton & 
Porter. 1864. 


The committee whose duty it was to remodel our Ritual has well 
performed its task. Especially well done are those additions which 


they entirely originated. It is often a more difficult task to modify 
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the old than to construct the new. We may make a few suggestions, 
with which, as individual opinions, our readers are not obligated to 
agree, 

In the marriage ceremony the promise to obey on the part of the 
bride is quietly omitted. Some of the old clumsy expressions of 
which the form, though in general beautiful, was singularly full, are 
still retained. In its opening address the awkward phrase “ gathered 
together here” should be “here assembled.” A period should be 
put at the word “ matrimony,” and the then next sentence should begin 
with “ This ” in place of the present “which.” We then might have, 
by a more careful adjustment, an elegant and easily-remembered sen- 
tence in three members ending at “all men.” There are several other 
phrases requiring change. The introduction of the ancient symbolical 
ring we approve; but the completeness of the symbol should be 
retained. The ring should originate with the groom; it should be 
passed through the minister, as the mediator to the bride; it should 
return through her to the groom, to be placed upon her finger. The 
circle of entire consent is then beautifully symbolized. 

And now that we have this suitable form, let it be always used, 
and always in the Church. Our ministry have, we fear, sadly con- 
curred to demoralize the public mind by not discountenancing slight, 
thoughtless, and too little solemn performance of this rite, tending to 
reduce it to a mere civil contract which an alderman can mediate with 
a few trifling words. We fear that our people have too slight a con- 
science, because our ministry have thought too little deeply on the 
subject. We hope this ancient and yet renovated form will be ever 
used with an earnest view to an impressive effect. 

We regret to see the slightest encouragement given to any mutila- 
tion of the Apostles’ Creed. Next to the sacred canon this is the most 
venerable of documents. What call for the foot-note at page 23? 
The term catholic has become embodied in the creed in all the lan- 
guages of Christendom. It is paying a poor compliment to the intel- 
ligence of our people to suppose they do not understand it, a still 
poorer compliment to the character of our instructions. We do not 
suppose that our laity are likely to become Baptists unless we erase 
the title of John the Baptist, or to become Presbyterians unless we 
expurgate the word presbytery from the New Testament. If the 
Romanists make a handle of the word it is a very poor one; and their 
handle of it is rather improved than obviated by our undertaking to 
slur it. The more effectual way, if any is needed, to neutralize all 
Romish argument, is to appropriate the word to its true use, and 
withhold its specific application to a particular denomination. But 
even this we think unnecessary. We do not withhold the term Uni- 
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tarian from a particular sect, lest we should thereby concede to them 
the sole maintenance of the divine unity. We do not disparage our 
own baptism by calling another sect Baptists. We do not deny all 
method to other denominations by calling ourselves Methodists. No 
more do we concede all the catholicity to Romanists because we call 
them Catholics. We trust that no minister will in the utterance 
mutilate the Apostles’ Creed. . 

We may be excused for adding that we should greatly desire the 
addition of a portion of Psalms, to be responsively read in the 
Sabbath morning service. This ancient and scriptural practice should 
never be abandoned for our present purely puritanic nakedness, 
Herein we stand for the privilege of our laity. We maintain the 
“jaymen’s rights” to theif share in the sacred service. The whole 
service is now with the minister; nothing but patient waiting and hear- 
ing with the congregation. A responsive Psalter, an audible simulta- 
neous utterance of the Lord’s prayer, and congregational singing, are 
three desiderata to add life and full communion to our Sabbath serv- 
ice. Congregational singing could at least take place in the third 
hymn, if it were made the duty of the chorister to give at that time a 
hymn familiar to the congregation. We should prefer at that singing 
a tune consecrated by time and redolent with associations of the 
prayer-meeting poured forth “lustily,” deluging the congregation with 
its own song of praise to Jehovah. If the congregation would sing 
loud enough to drown our voice completely, we should even dare to 
sing ourself! 





Foreign Theological Publications. 


Hvangelische Glaubenslehre nach Schrift und Erfahrung. Von HERMANN 
Purr. Gotha, 1863, Vol. I, pp.443; 1864, Vol. II, pp. 416. 4 thaler. 
In March, 1778, Spancensere issued, in the name of the Moravian 
Brotherhood, the “ J/dea Fidei Fratrum,” the first Moravian System 
of Divinity. Hermann Plitt, Professor ‘in the Moravian Theological 
School at Gnadenfield, now issues, in his own name, the second. The 
two works, as they lie here upon the table before us, present a curious 
contrast. The one is small and dingy, and ill printed ; the other clear, 
ample, and spotless, from the famous press of Perrags. The one 
direct, simple, ready to break out on every occasion in praise or 
exhortation ; the other dignified, precise, philosophical. The one gives 
us a preacher’s thoughts about the Christian religion; the other the 
ripe results of the trained academician. Still, the contrast admits of 
an equally striking similarity; for almost exactly as Spangenberg’s 
book was related to the Lutheran theology of his day, so is Plitt’s to 
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the orthodoxy of our time. That is to say, it is substantially identical 
with the type of doctrine prevailing among the more evangelical and 
“believing” party of “the Church,” only warmer-toned, vitalized, and 
set forth with sole reference to the Bible and Christian experience. 
Perhaps the most noticeable feature of the work is the support it 
gives to the theory of annihilationism. Few German theologians 
have deemed this notion worthy of any extended notice in their treat. 
ises of systematic theology. Some omit it entirely, others mention 
it only to briefly refute it by a passage or two of Scripture. Hund- 
reds, and perhaps thousands, of theologians and preachers in Germany 
have abandoned the old orthodox view, but not a half dozen since the 
Reformation have advocated annihilationism. Our author is not at 
all bold and dogmatic upon the point, but merely represents the theory 
as an “object of Christian hope.” He acknowledges that there are 
almost insuperable difficulties in the way of exegetically establishing 
it, and contents himself with showing that the doctrine does no greater 
violence to the Scriptures than the so common belief in restorationism. 
So far as the biblical argument is concerned, the strictest believer will 
agree with him, we think, that the view is better supported than 
that of the Restorationists. Its philosophical argument, however, is 
weaker. But we are old-fashioned enough to deny that we are shut 
up to any such dilemma. However it may be with other types of 
doctrine, Methodism can believe in an eternal penal woe without 
doing violence to any perfection of God. It is a suspicious cireum- 
stance that Plitt winds up his discussion with a caution against 
preaching the new doctrine. The preacher must stick to the plain 
word of God. He is advised, therefore, in the last sentence of the 
book, on the one hand not to deal too largely in threats of hell-fire, 
but on the other to feel no delicacy in warning the sinner of his dan- 
ger of “damnation,” using. the term by a kind of mental reservation 
to denote “absolute exclusion from the life-communion of God to all 
eternity.” Comment is unnecessary. What God has revealed he 
designs to have published. Secret things belong to him, but the 
revealed, not to the theologians and preachers, but “to us and to our 
children.” If he has told us that the devil and all his angels and 
wicked men are to be annihilated, it is the preacher’s duty to tell men 
so; if he has declared a different fate, that is to be preached. The 
watchmen must not shun to declare all the counsel of God. The effect 
of believing one thing and seeming to preach another, of declaring a 
pretended “revealed will of God,” yet furtively holding to a con- 
trary “secret will,” must be anything but beneficial to the preacher, 
and it is a pity it cannot remain an exclusive glory of old-fashioned 


Calvinism. 
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Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 


First Principles of a New System of Philosophy. By HERBERT SPENCER. 
12mo., pp. 508. New York: Appleton & Co, 1864. 

The name of Herbert Spencer has within a brief period past acquired 

a rapid celebrity in the world of thought. There can be no denying 

that he possesses unusual powers of intellect, powers which are per- 

haps destined to leave permanent traces upon future opinions. His 

speculations are not only bold in character, but bold in the compre- 





hensiveness of their range; including in their vast scope a grand sys- } 
tem of physics, metaphysics, psychology, biology or science of life, 
and sociology. What that system is can be no matter of indiffer- 
ence to our readers; for, without professing any such aim, it is de- 
structive to theology and religion not only as they at present exist, but 
in all forms, finally and forever. That destruction takes place not so 
much by direct polemics, as by the positive establishment of heces- 
sary science excluding them from existence. 

To give some idea to our readers of his system as developed in the 
present volume, we will in some degree reverse his own order, and 
treat first of his physical or cosmological philosophy and then of his 
metaphysical. 

loree is demonstrated to be persistent, that is; indestructible. The 
same amount is always in existence, either manifest or latent. Mo- 
tion is the action or manifestation of force; space and time are the 
conditions in which motion takes place. As matter manifests itself 
only as force, so the indestructibility of force includes the indestructi- 
bility of matter. This indestructibility is grounded in the absolute, 
and so is “persistent” for all the past and the future. 

Motion, whether of body or mind, is in the direction of least resist- 
ance. Mental operations are in fact like physical, a term in a series 
of causations, produced by the same forces, and according to the 
same laws, and effecting the same results. And all movement, mate- 
rial, mental, social, is governed by one great law, namely, that the orig- 
inal crude and indiscriminate mass shoots out into manifold particu- 
larities. Assuming the nebular hypothesis as true, the primordial 
matter develops into an illimitable variety of multiplicities which re- 
sult in the present complicated and still complicating system of 
things. Crude ignorance in the individual thus develops into mani- 
fold and delicate refinements; crude barbarism in the mass into civil- 
ization with its infinite variety of ramifications. This process is 
much elucidated by one great law of causation, called by Mr. Spen- 
cer the law of Evolution, namely, that of every single cause the effects 
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are manifold. As the brittle lump under the stroke of the hammer 
disperses its fragments in a thousand directions, so of every single 
cause the effects flare out into infinite multiplicities. Under power 
of this universally developing law through ages, the massy and the 
indefinite are emerging into the most definite and delicate particu- 
larities. Avoiding the terms as teleogical in their import, Mr. 
Spencer would have us recognize that all going under the names 
of progress, advancement, improvement, refinement, are hereby ex- 
plained as taking place under strictly necessary and irrespective Law. 
Next comes the consideration of the Instability of the Homogeneous. 
All masses, organic and inorganic, are undergoing the unequal opera- 
tions of force upon their different exterior parts, as well as different 
amounts upon interior and exterior, by which, slowly yet surely, all 
undergo disintegration. All aggregates are crumbling. Neverthe- 
less, under urgency of persistent force, agitating and diffusing through 
all things, the ultimate result will be an equalization. Force and 
matter will by necessary laws be so distributed that the struggle will 
balance and complete repose ensue. In the ultimate a final equilibra- 
tion will take place; a universal stagnation, an omnipresent death, 
This process he assumes to demonstrate, basing its proof on self- 
evident truths, Of this death whether there will be any resurrection 
he modestly declines to affirm. But he conjectures that the finale 
will be a melting back into the original nebula; and then a new 
Evolution of the same kind will take place. And so the universe may 
revolve through an endless succession of cycles, urged by the power 
of ever “ persistent Force.” 

So far we have stated, very imperfectly, Mr. Spencer’s theory of 
the universe ; now for his metaphysico-theological theory. 

All knowledge is relative and phenomenal; but underlying these 
relations and phenomena is an unknowable Absolute. Of this abso- 
lute the universe and all its changes are “ forms,” “ manifestations,” 
etc. To ascribe to this absolute intelligence is a mere humanizing 
conception. The absolute may for aught we know possess not intel- 
ligence, but some inconceivably higher nature. The great merit of all 
religion past and future is its maintaining through all ages the exist- 
ence of this Absolute. This pure, simple element, the faith in the 
existence of the unknowable absolute, is the sole truth in all religions 
from the grossest fetichism to the purest monotheism. Religion and 
science will arrive at complete reconciliation when science shall cease 
to conjure up causalities and substances, and confine herself to rela- 
tions ; and when religion will renounce her revelations, her invisible 
personalities, and her rituals and worships, and shrink to a simple 
recognition of the Unknowable. Mr. Spencer rejects with indignation 
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Mansell’s compromise, recognizing the acts and attributes of God as 
true for us but not true in the absolute. Yet he holds that these spu- 
rious additions which religion, constantly but diminwendo, gathers 
around the pure Absolute idea, are temporarily allowable and justi- 
fiable as best in their day. But the scientist and the philosopher 
are playing their proper part in trimming those additions to ever 
narrowing dimensions preparatory to the reduction to the pure idea 
of the Unknowable. 

Mr. Spencer earnestly rejects all identification with Comte. The 
former treats religion with respect; while the latter takes his stand 
upon positive science as the sole totality of valid knowledge, and 
rejects all metaphysics or theology as vapory nothings, with silent 
contempt. But the difference between them appears to us an essen- 
tial nothing. Mr. Spencer takes a single metaphysical dogma, the 
bare affirmation of an underlying unknowable Absolute, and a very 
doubtful one at that, and sets it apart to be called and respectfully 
treated as Religion, while he treats with plentiful though patronizing 
sneer all that claims to be religion besides. Give us Comte’s frank 
contempt rather than Mr. Spencer’s impudent condescension. 

A slight examination of Mr. Spencer’s Psychology, not yet pub- 
lished in this country, induces us to anticipate that his greatest serv- 
ice to truth will be achieved in that domain. If we mistake not he 
possesses a critical and metaphysical style of mind which will make 
its mark in the science of thought. 

It is fair for us to say, that while the Introduction to the present 
volume expresses the enthusiastic expectation that “Mr. Spencer is 
to find his largest and fittest audience” among “the young men of 
our country,” he hails in England from the ranks of the Westminster 
Review section, and is sternly pronounced “an atheist” by even the 
rationalistic National. Those benevolent spirits, then, who hopefully 
look to our country as the source of a future Atheistic millennium, may 
rightly hail Mr. Spencer as “the coming Man.” It is also fair for 
us to add, that, in our view, Mr. Spencer’s theology is perfectly sep- 
arable from his Physical Theory. His theory possesses a mechan- 
ical lumbering character which repels the imagination, and a dreary 
vastness which chills the heart. His Universe is an awful tenement 
to inhabit. It is not until it is warmed and cheered by a living, rul- 
ing God that we can feel safe, or can make it an endurable home. 
We therefore deal very unceremoniously with Mr. Spencer’s almighty 
Dead-Head, yclept the Absolute. An unintelligent absolute is an in- 
finite Fool, and fools be they who accept its supremacy. 

The range ef Mr. Spencer’s philosophy, as yet to be published, is 
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vast and comprehensive. Two volumes on Biology, or the Science 
of Life, are to show how spontaneous unintelligent causes, grounded 
upon the unknowable base, wind nature through the complexities of 
Physiology, regulating the process of growth and forms, and evolv- 
ing production and generation. Two volumes on Psychology are to 
show how Life graduates into Mind, and trace the transitions from 
nervous conditions to consciousness. Three volumes on Sociology 
are to trace the Laws whence social, ecclesiastical, and other organiza- 
tions take origin among the living beings whom under the name of 
Man we find lodged upon our planet in its transition through-the 
present temporal cycle from nebula to nebula, as well as the Lingual, 
Intellectual, A@sthetic, and Ethical progress through which the race is 
navigated by necessary and unintelligent Law. Two volumes, finally, 
are to deduce the principles of all ethics from the temporal well-be- 
ing of the race. Thus the entire system of the Universe, both phys- 
ical and mental, is to be revealed and demonstrated as based on 
absolute and inherently necessary laws and causes by the transcend- 
ant genius of Mr. Spencer. A library is to roll forth from his brain 
which is to be an outline of the Universe. 





Freedom of Mind in Willing ; or, Every Being that Wills, a Creative First 
Cause. By RowLanp G. Hazarp. Pp.456. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 443 and 445 Broadway. London: 16 Little Britain. 1864. 

This is a new and, in many respects, original work on the old and 
mighty theme. Ostensibly treating of the Will, it really enters into 
an extensive discussion of human nature, interweaving collateral 
topics, such as the nature of matter and of spirit, considered as cause, 
instinct, habit, etc. The handling of those side-themes, involving 
manifold moral and metaphysical discussions, is thorough and thought- 
ful, if not always satisfactory, yet frequently retards the progress of 
the work, and unnecessarily taxes the reader’s attention. The style is 
generally clear, though occasionally somewhat involved and repe- 
titious, 

Book I gives us the author’s view, with arguments in its favor, 
elaborated through fifteen chapters. Book II, in thirteen chapters, is 
devoted to a review of Edwards. 

The leading position of the author is set forth in the title on the 
first page: “Frezepom or Minp 1x Wiuine; or, Every Berne 
THAT Wits, a Creative First Causs.” At the outset he shows 
that the “ combination which each individual calls ‘1’ ” is made up of 
“knowledge, thought, sensation, emotion, want, and effort.” Knowl- 
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edge, sensation, and emotion are independent of will, though will may 
bring about the conditions favorable to their production. Knowledge 
is “a simple mental perception,” all efforts after knowledge being but 
endeavors to clear the way for such perception. Feeling, whether in 
sensation or emotion, is not a faculty but a susceptibility ; memory, 
judgment, reasoning, imagination, conception are but names of differ- 
ent forms of knowledge, or of modes of mental action to acquire or 
reproduce it. Effort to produce such changes, internal or external, 
such as will bring any of these different kinds of knowledge within the 
mind’s view, is an act of the faculty of will. So the names of the 
supposed faculties of reasoning, imagination, etc.,do but designate 
varied acts of will. The mind has but one real faculty, the will. 
“ Will is the power or faculty of the mind for effort.” “ The willing, 
or act of will, is the condition of the mind in effort, and is the only 
effort of which we are conscious.” 

What our author designates “ want,” occupies a prominent place in 
his theory. ‘This is an essential prerequisite to effort; the mind will 
make no effort, put forth no volition to do anything that it does not 
want done. Want and knowledge he shows to be essential to voli- 
tion. “Without want, the mind would have no object to accomplish 
by effort ; without knowledge, it would have no means of directing its 
efforts to the accomplishment of that object.” Without want and 
knowledge the mind would be no cause, or only a blind cause, like 
matter. Knowledge enables the mind to form preconceptions of the 
effects of willing, of the changes in the future to be produced by effort ; 
and this prophetic view, spreading before the mind the results of 
action, fits it to be a first cause. Drawn by inducements before it, it 
does not need propulsion from behind. Acting from its own percep- 
tion of the effects of its action upon its own wants, it needs no extra- 
neous foree to insure action. Want is essential to action, but it is 
immaterial to the action how that want arose. Not the motives that 
precede, but the effects that succeed the action, lying in the mind’s 
view, move it to exert its causal influence, and so, up to the point of 
effort, mind is a first cause, an independent power. 

There are only three conceivable modes of influencing the mind ot 
another in willing, and these are reducible to two, of which the first 
is willing in the stead of the mind so controlled, an influence incon- 
sistent with any exercise of will when words are used in their proper 
sense. The second mode is by changing the knowledge, including the 
knowledge of those feelings which are elements of want, so that in 
consequence of this change the mind may will freely. But this second 
mode can be effective only in case the mind wills freely. So that 
whether mind in willing is influenced by something extrinsic or not, in 
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either case it wills freely. The author’s whole treatment of this sub- 
ject will be found fresh and suggestive. 

In Book II the author makes a thorough and often successful search 
for flaws in Edwards’s armor. He is especially successful in tracking 
out and following up the fluctuations and ambiguities of the celebrated 
“ Inquirer” in the use of important words, such as “motive,” “ choice,” 
“necessity.” We think that he overdoes (as does Bledsoe) in 
reducing Edwards’s whole doctrine of motives to the bald truism, 
“ whatever is a motive, is a motive.” Although passages can be quoted 
from the inquiry which give ample foundation for such a criticism, 
and furnish fair specimens of circular reasoning, yet such reply does 
not completely answer Edwards’s argument. The author shows also 
that Edwards’s doctrine of motives involves an infinite series as much 
as the self-determining theory of the freedomists. 

In the chapter on foreknowledge the author fully admits the claim 
of the necessitatian, namely, that the prescience of volitions would 
involve their necessitation. Man wills under the impression that he 
can make some change in the future, and if his volitions are foreseen, 
says Mr. Hazard, this impression is an illusion. [How an illusion 
we cannot understand, for what difference can it make to him whether 
any being knows anything about it or not?] His theory of the divine 
government is, in brief, that God sees, in his infinite knowledge, all 
the possible results of all possible volitions.n all beings, and arranges 
his plans accordingly. The author ingeniously illustrates his theory 
from an imaginary automatic chess-board, on which each square covers 
a spring to be operated by the gravitation of the piece there stationed, 
the springs and men being so adjusted, that for any given move made 
by, say a black rook or pawn, the best possible move will be made 
automatically on the other side ; so that a person playing against the 
white would be sure to be checkmated eventually. Such a piece of 
mechanism is conceivable, and it is also conceivable, he argues, that 
the Divine Being gas so constructed the universe as to be constantly 
prepared for all possible volition of created beings. The author does 
not attempt to reconcile this theory of foreknowledge (or lack of fore- 
knowledge) with the Scripture predictions. 

The work is written in a calm philosophical spirit, wholly free from 
controversial sharpness, avoids hackneyed phraseology, is sometimes 
dull or wearisome, but to the reader really interested in the theme 
gratifying by its profundity and suggestiveness. N. 
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History, Biography, and Topography. 


Savage Africa: being the Narrative of a Tour in Equatorial, South-western, 
and North-western Africa; with Notes on the Habits of the Gorilla; on 
the Existence of Unicorns and Tailed Men; on the Slave-Trade; on the 
Origin, Character, and Capabilities of the Negro; and of the Future 
Civilization of Western Africa. By W. Wrinwoop REAbDE. §8vo., pp. 452. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1864. 

This is one of the Harpers’ extensive series of books on Africa, all of 

which are valuable; some scientific in their just pretensions, and oth- 

in| ers more remarkable for travelers’ zest than for profound observation. 

& Mr. Reade belongs to the class of gay and jaunty travelers who may 

not add largely as Barth to science, but who contrive to be decidedly 
more readable. He claims that if he has “any merit, it is that of hav- 
ing been the first young man about town to make a bona fide tour in 
Western Africa—to travel in that agreeable and salubrious country 
with no special object and at his own expense; to fldner in the virgin 
forest ; to flirt with pretty savages, and to smoke his cigar among 
cannibals.” Graver readers will infer, correctly, that Mr. Reade has 
several loose screws. He evidently imagines that he is a believer in 
Darwin; takes care to let us know, incidentally, that he carries Vol- 
taire’s Philosophical Dictionary as a pocket fellow-traveler, and fur- 
nishes a variety of flippancies to match. Among his opinions, so 
called, he thinks that beyond all question “ Africa will be redeemed :” 
not by colonization, for that is a humbug; not by Christian missions, 
for they are a failure; but “by a religion;” yes, “by the Moham- 
medan religion.” This gives them just what they need: abstinence 
from liquors, gravity of character, heroism, and polygamy. Africa 
will be redeemed, for England will take one half, and France the 
other. The swamps, the miasmas, the forests will all be removed by 
the labors of her children, who will “ possibly be exterminated ” in 
the process by that “ beneficent law of nature that the weak must be 
devoured by the strong.” Yet Mr. Reade has after his order pro- 
duced a spicy book, and it is likely to be, deservedly or not, one of 
the most popular of the series. 





» 
—_ 


Educational. 


Appleton’s Mathematical Series: An Elementary Arithmetic. By G. P. 
QuackEnBos, A. M. Upon the basis of the works of George R. Perkins. 
12mo., pp. 144. New York: Appleton & Co, 1864. 


The First Three Books of Xenophon’s Anabasis : With Explanatory Notes, 
and References to Hadley and Kihner’s Greek Grammars, and to Good- 
win’s Greek Modes and Tenses, a copious Greek-English Vocabulary, 
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and Kiepert’s Map of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, By James R. 
Bors, Professor in the University of Michigan. 12mo., pp. 268. New 
York: Appleton & Co, 1864. 


A Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges. By ALBERT HARKNESS, 
Ph.D., Professor in Brown University. 12mo., pp. 355. New York: 
Appleton & Co. 1864. 

Professor Harkness aims in this work concisely to state underlying 

principles as well as facts, and to bring his treatment of the entire 

subject down to the latest results of philological investigation. Ty- 
pography is skillfully made to aid in the analysis of forms. The 

Professor’s books are the result of ripe scholarship and practical 

experience as a teacher. 





Progressive Lessons in Greek for the use of Beginners, By Wriitam B, 
Smper, A. M., New York Free Academy. 12mo., pp. 79. New York: 
Appleton & Co. 1864, 

Professor Silber’s little manual is an admirable and easy opening of 

the mysteries of the Greek language, preparatory and adjusted to the 

grammars of Sophocles, Hadley, and Crosby. We recommend it to 
pupil and teacher. 





; 


Belles-Lettres and Classical. 


Love in Marriage. An Historical Study. Lady Rachael Russell. By Guizor. 
Translated from the French by Marevurerire O. Stevens. 16mo., 
pp. 159. New York: Carlton & Porter. 1864. 

“The demand of the present day is for romances, But why do we 
not search history for them?’ Such is the language with which the 
eloquent Christian philosopher and statesman Guizot commences this 
beautiful leaflet from English history. It is a leaflet which illustrates 
that truth is sometimes stranger than fiction, and often richer in 
true interest and inspiring example. To the ladies of our Church 
and country let us say, that they have here a portraiture drawn from 
life, and in a great degree by her own hand, of one of the noblest of 
her sex, a model which none can study without feeling her own nature 
ennobled. At the same time the rank, intellect, piety, and sorrows 
of Lady Russell give a romantic interest to her history. 

The narrative is constructed by the illustrious author with exquisite 
skill. Mrs. Stevens’s pen has transferred it into the most graceful 
English. Carlton & Porter have presented it with their best style of 
typography. It should be in the hands of every woman who aspires 
to the formation of a noble Christian character. 
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The Continental Monthly : Devoted to Literature and National Policy. 
8vo., pp. 120. New York: J. F. Trow. 
The Continental in its present hands is an organ for very able discus- 
sions in national policy, law, literature, and science. It takes large 
and progressive views of public affairs, and well deserves an extens- 
ive circulation. 

In the September number there is a brief article on the Antiquity 
of Man, which suggests that the creation of Adam in the first chapter 
of Genesis is a different creation and long anterior to that of the sec- 
ond chapter. The former is of a far inferior order; being simply the 
attainment in the creative series to the supreme type—the “ image of 
God ”—but not to the being inspired with the divine immortal breath 
described in the second chapter. The former earthly specimens of 
the type are now being exhumed by geologists, and traditions of their 
existence are still extant in the old mythologies. But the Adam of 
Eden, the primal type of perfect yet fallible humanity, destined in a 
wonderful future to be even the shrine of a resident divinity, is but 
a late attainment in the creative progress. 

That there is nothing in a fair Scripture exegesis to exclude the be- 
lief that the Edenic Adam is a late term in a series of creative pro- 
gress was affirmed, we believe, by that very original thinker, Profes- 
sor Tayler Lewis in his work on Mosaic Cosmogony, written before 
the late geologic developments from which our savans are inferring the 
antiquity of the human form in creation. 





oe 


Sunday-School Publications. 


Cartron & Porter have issued : 

Adventures of a Missionary ; or, Rivers of Water in a Dry Place, being an 
Account of the Introduction of the Gospel of Jesus into South Africa, 
and of Moffat’s Missionary Labors. Eight Illustrations, Large 16mo., 
pp. 295, purple and gold. 

A Happy New-Year. Three Illustrations, 18mo., pp. 142. 

Legends of New England. Four Illustrations. 18mo., pp. 171. 

Helen Maurice ; or, The Daughter at Home. Six Illustrations. 18mo., 
pp. 247. 

The Christmas Bracelet. Three Illustrations, 18mo., pp. 166. 

Down in a Mine ; or, Buried Alive. Five Illustrations, 18mo., pp. 189. 

The Weed with an Ill Name. Three Illustrations. 18mo., pp. 194. 

Archie's Dream. Four Illustrations. 18mo., pp. 140. 

Shooting at a Mark. <A Story for Boys. Four Illustrations. 18mo., 
pp. 194. 


Little Fanny and Other Stories, Square 12mo., pp. 108, crimson and gold, 
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Miscellaneous. 


The Early Dawn ; or, Sketches of Christian Life in England in the Olden 
Time. By the Author of “Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family.” 
With Introduction by Prof. Henry B. Smirn, D.D., 12mo., pp. 397. 
New York: M. W. Dodd. 1864. 

This is a book of singular beauty and interest. The author possesses 
a rare power of reproducing in imaginative narrative the scenes of 
past history. And while the reader is charmed by the fascination of 
the work, the impressions produced possess both a moral and historic 
value. We specially commend it to our readers, and we doubt not 
that those who have read it will be anxious to procure the Chronicles 
of the Schénberg-Cotta Family, noticed in our last Quarterly, a work 
in which the times of Luther are portrayed by the same hand as the 
early days of English Christianity are in this. 


—_———__.___—_— 


The Ferry-Boy and the Financier. By a Contributor to the “ Atlantic.” 
Tenth Thousand. 12mo., pp. 332. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 1864. 

A popular biography of one of our ablest and purest statesmen, 

Salmon P. Chase. It should be well read by young America. 


—_—_~ 


A Memoir of Dr. Chalmers. By Rey. Dr. Francis WAYLAND. 12mo., 
pp. 218. Gould & Lincoln. 

The moral and intellectual greatness of Chalmers is, we might say, 

overwhelming to the mind of the ordinary reader. Dr. Wayland 

draws the portraiture with a master hand. 


—_—_.—__—_—_—_——. 


Pea Ridge and Prairie Grove; or, Scenes and Incidents of the War in 
Arkansas, By Witi1aM Baxter. 24mo., pp. 262. Cincinnati: Poe & 
Hitchcock. 1864. 

Mr. Baxter’s sketches from life are vivid, and enable us very clearly to 

realize the exciting scenes he describes. 

siemnisinisilibaiadaaibani 


Visions in Verse ; or, Dreams of Creation and Redemption. 12mo., pp. 
282. Boston: Lee & Shepherd. 


——~.——_—_—__—— 


The American Republic in Prophecy. By Rev. Goren 8, Pairs. 12mo., 
pp. 236. Cincinnati: Poe & Hitchcock, (for the Author.) 1864, 


a 


Carlyle’s Frederick the Great. In four volumes, Vol.4. 12mo., pp. 510. 
New York : Harper & Brothers. 
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Pamphlets. 

The Right or the Wrong of the American War. A Letter to an English 
Friend. Second Edition. 8vo., pp. 28. New York: A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph. 1864. 

The letter, written apparently by a gentleman of the legal profession, 
is clear, calm, and forcible. It contains, however, strictures, eminently 
unjust, upon the original Abolitionists ; a set of men who, whatever 
may have been their faults, saved our country from the restoration of 
slavery to her ancient universality. The writer is less earnest than 
we could wish for the entire abolition of that source of all our woes. 
Deep as is our dissatisfaction with the inefficiency and irresoluteness 
of Mr. Lincoln, the single fact of his placing himself on the platform of 
peace only by emancipation renders his re-election absolutely requisite 
to our future well-being. To those who clamor that the destruction 
of slavery is not the object of the war, we reply: If the object of 
our war be to suppress rebellion and restore peace, then its object is 
to destroy slavery; for these are one and the same thing. While 
slavery lasts, peace cannot be. 





The Trinitarian Faith. A Sermon. By Rev. J. H. Wyrue, Powell- 
street Methodist Episcopal Church, San Francisco, California. 





A Christian Nation’s Ordeal. A Fast-day Sermon, By B. H. Napat, 
D.D., Pastor of Wesley Chapel, Washington, D. C. 





United States Christian Commission for the Army and Navy for 1863. 
Second Annual Report. 





Second Annual Report of the New England Freedman’s Aid Society. (Edu- 
cational Committee.) Boston. Society's Office, 8 Studio Building, 
Tremont-street. 

We are careful to give the address for obtaining copies of this valu- 


able report. 





New Plottings in Aid of the Rebel Doctrine of State Sovereignty. Mr. Jay's 
Second Letter on Dawson’s Introduction to the Federalist, exposing its 
Falsification of the History of the Constitution, its libels on Duane, Jay, 
Hamilton, etc. New York, 121 Nassau-street. 


ia 
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Received too late for notice in this number: 


Professor Green's Hebrew Chrestomathy, from John Wiley. 

Dewart’s Canadian Poets, John Lovell, Montreal. 

Greeley’s History of the American Rebellion. 8vyo., pp. 648. Hartford: 
Case & Co. 
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WILLCOX & GIBBS’S SEWING MACHINE. 


ABOVE we give an illustration of the WitLcox & Gisss’s Szwme 
MACHINE, which is probably the best Sewing Machine for family use. 

The following, from the Vew York Sun, perhaps gives as good an 
idea of its many advantages as could well be given. Our own expe- 
rience, however, would justify us in indorsing all of that and even 
more ; 


The cheaper Machines, of which this is one, more particularly interest us, if truly 
serviceable, as their cheapness renders them the more important to the laboring 
elasses generally. The price of this Machine, if we remember rightly, is $40. We 
sum up the “ points” of the Machine from the notes furnished us by the operator—a 
member of our own family, acquainted’ with a variety of Machines, but wholly 
unprejudiced and disinterested between them. 

1. It is exceedingly simple in construction. Very slight instructions and ingenuity 
are required to understand the few parts of which it is composed, and their use, and 
there.is no excuse for getting it out of order until the parts are fairly worn out. As 
a consequence, it always works at a moment’s notice, though it may have been laid 
aside for months, and never stops, unaccountably or otherwise. 

2. The needle is short and straight, and consequently not liable to break. In six 
months’ use I have not broken nor bent a single needle. 

8. The “tension” (regulating the tightness of the thread) is the most manageable 
and certain contrivance of its kind, and never baffles the operator. 

4, The needle never misses a stitch, but invariably comes to its work with exact- 
ness and promptitude. 

5. The thread is taken direct from the ordinary spool, without rewinding or other 
preparation. 

6. The work can be raveled with the greatest ease if desired, while it is perfectly 
secure against raveling if left to itself. When the work leaves the Machine the thread 
eomes out on the wrong side, and while it remains there the sewing cannot be raveled. 
It can only be raveled by picking out and disengaging the end of the thread from 
the last loop. 

7. After much wear and many washings the stitching is found to retain all the 
roundness, evenness, and firmness which are so much admired at first. I have tried 
it on every kind of garment, and have not yet found a broken thread in its work. 

8. It works as smoothly and noiselessly as the Machines most recommended for 
that desirable quality. 

9. As a single-threaded Machine I was prejudiced against it, in common with most 
of my acquaintance, believing that its work would rip, pucker in washing, etc., etc. 
All objections on this score are found to be groundless, unless you particularly insist 
on the beauty of a stitch on both sides, which is matter for a difference of tastes. 

10. The Machine is provided with hemmer, feller, and the other ingenious little 
eontrivances in use for expediting and finishing the work. 


It is getting into very general use in families in this country and 
Europe, and is for sale in most of the large cities and towns. 
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The subscriber takes great pleasure in calling the attention of the public to these bea uti 
ful and superb instruments, with the most perfect assurance of their superiority in full- 
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BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. PIANO FORTES. 


The subscriber, latea member of this well known firm, has established a 


Wholesale Agency, 748 Broadway, New York. 


where he will be pleased to receive the orders of his friends and the public, and especially 
to hear from those who have so liberally bestowed their patronage on the firm heretofore. 
He will supply these superior instruments to the trade, 


Wholesale and Retail, at the very Lowest Prices. 


Made with the Insulated Iron Rim and Frame (cast in one solid plate). They excel all 
others in durability, superiority of tone, and elegance of external appearance. 





Warranted to prove Satisfactory, or Money Returned. 
Address all orders, SIBERIA OTT, 748 Broadway, New York. 





Piano Stools and Covers. 


ABBOTT’S IRON COLUMN AND FEET STOOL.—The best, neatest, aud cheapest Stool 
made. Also ROSEWOOD STOOLS, PIANO AND MELODEON COVERS—Rubber, Fancy 
and Flock. Also Cloth, all kinds. 


Address orders, SIBERIA OTT, 748 Broadway, New York. 





Chronometer Watches. 


FASOLDT’S AMERICAN PATENT POCKET CHRONOMETERS.—The best time-keep- 
ers in the world. Will not vary a minute ina year. Sole agent. Send for circulars, and 


Address orders, SIBERIA OTT, 748 Broadway, New York. 





WHOLESALE AGENCY, 
Address, SIBERIA OTT, 748 Broadway, New York. 
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WM, B. BRADBURY’S 


NEW: SCALE PIANO_FORTES. 
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Received the Gold Medal at Fair of Am, Institute, 1£63, 
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SEVEN FIRST PREMIUMS, including TWO GOLD MEDALS, 
ONE SILVER MEDAL 


Were bestowed upon Mr. Wa. B. Brappvry within the brief space of Four Weeks, by, 
the Officers of State Fairs and the American Institute of 
New York City “‘FOR THE BEST PIANOS, ” 

The Gold Medal of the American Institute was awarded me “for the best Piano- 
Forte,” by the Judges—Gottschalk, Berg, Beamer, and F. H. Brown—after the most strenous ef- 
forts had been made by competing manufacturers to obtain this, the highest American prize, and, 
asa proof of perfect fairness In this award, I will add that I had no knowledge of who were to be 
the judges, until the decision was rendered. The Piano was not gotten up for the occasion, but 
was selected from my very small stock of instruments then in my warerooms, and with but one 
day's notice. 

. Never, in the history of the trade, were 60 many First Premiums known to bo given 
within so short a space of time. 

The testimonials from Gottschalk, Mason, Sanderson, Pattison, Berge, Zundell, 
Heller, Fradel, and others, were only given after thorough and repeated trials for several monthe. 

WM. B. BRADBURY. 
GOT TSCELA Tsk. 

“TJ have examined, with enrat canz, Mr. Wu. B. Brapsury’s New Scale Piano-Fortes, 
and it is my opinion that they are VERY SUPERIOR INSTRUMENTS. 

“ T have especially remarked their rnonoven worxmawenz?P, and the power, purity, richness, 
and Equatity of their tone. I recommend, therefore, these instruments to the public in general, 
and doubt not of their success. 

“New Yorn, July 12, 1863. L. M. GOTTSCHALK.” 
Wm. MASON. 

“Mr. Wor. B. Brapgury:—Dear Sir, —After repeated tests of your wxw scaLE Piano- 
Forte, in almost every variety of musical composition and expression, | find that they possess, 
in the highest degree, all the essentials of a penvecr Prano-Forte. 

" Nw Yong, July 25, 1863. WM. MASON,” 
EARRY SANDERSON. 

“Ma. Wa. B. Brapgevrny: —Dear Sir,—Aftera thorongh and careful examination of your 
New Scale Piano-Fortes, 1 take great pleasure in expressing eee at finding so perfect 
an instrument. Of the many qualifications so requisite in a good Piano, I mustsayI have never 
met with any which, in every particular as to quality of tone, elasticity of touch, and a of 
workmanship, so happily combines them all, asdo your New Scale Pianos. I can most cheerfully 
recommend them to all interested in the progress of Musical science. Yours truly, 

“September 16, 1863. HARRY SANDERSON.” 


BRADBURY'S “NEW SCALE,” drawn and prepared expressly for his new instruments, is in 
advance of other improvements in POWER, BRILLIANCY, RICHNESS, PURITY, ANd EQUALITY of 
ronr, combined with DELICACY OF TOUCH and STRENGTH OF FRAME. He invites the closest 
criticism of the best unbiassed jadges. Every department of the business is conducted under Ma. 
Brapsvury’s own personal supervision. Every instrument faliy warranted. 


WM. B. BRADBURY, 427 Broome Street, 
Corner of Crosby, one block East of Broadway, N. Y. 
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